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Preface 

•k 

I have tried in the following chapters to describe and 
appreciate the life of a number of places of residential 
education which I have known; and I have included some 
reflections and reminiscences which have occurred to me in 
doing so. For a quite undistinguished person to arrange a book 
on a partly autobiographical pattern may seem presumptuous. 
My excuse must be that a reader will be better able to estimate 
the value, if any, of my criticism of these institutions if he 
knows with what expectations and previous experience I en¬ 
tered them, and with what other places I have been able to 
compare them. 

In so far as my reflections are critical, they have been 
prompted in the main by two questions that I have had con¬ 
tinually in mind. I do not claim to have answered them to my 
complete satisfaction. 

First, how far was the purpose of each institution clear and 
co-ordinated, and how far was the institution successful in find¬ 
ing means adapted to that purpose? In an age which suffers so 
signally from a lack of agreed purpose in education this seems 
to me to be one of the first questions that must occur to us 
about any school of the past. With the moral, or social or intel¬ 
lectual value of the purpose I am not for the moment primarily 
concerned, nor whether it ignored some of what I should hold 
to be the essentials of education. I have asked myself rather 
whether those who directed and supported the institution had 
collectively a consistent conception of their aim, were agreed 
that the aim was desirable, and chose the right methods to 
achieve it. The following chapters contain examples of both 
unified and divided purpose. 
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To the other question, which is more complicated, I cannot 
pretend to give a simple answer. In some cases I must leave the 
reader to draw his own inference. What were the place and 
meaning in the schools I have described of Discipline and 
Freedom? It is the meaning of these two words, their implica¬ 
tions and the relation between them, which so often constitute 
the principal worry of the young teacher, and it is hardly honest 
for older members of the profession to use the words without 
giving some idea of what we mean them to convey. If I were 
writing about quite young children, whose potentialities are 
still undeveloped, I should be out of my depth in using the 
words at all. I have neither the experience nor the knowledge 
of psychology and the niceties of psychological terminology. 
But as a practising schoolmaster who had to deal only with 
boys who had reached adolescence I was able to accept an 
interpretation of the words which seemed to reconcile the two 
ideas in the conditions of everyday school life, where the varied 
needs of distinct but related personalities have to be adjusted to 
each other, and to those of the school society as a whole. I 
accepted as a working principle the idea of two groups or 
bundles of impulses, propensities, urges, trends—call them 
what you will. One of them is adventurous, creative, inquiring, 
making for independence. The other is conservative, tending to 
routine, self-preservative, liking the known and tried—the core 
of loyalty to the mother, the mother country, the mother 
church, the alma mater —or, alternatively, to the father and his 
several authoritarian substitutes. Assuming this dualism I felt 
that educational discipline, whatever else it may mean, should 
mean the direction or guidance of the first ‘bundle’ towards a 
recognized, and finally accepted, end. This does not seem in¬ 
consistent with a saying of Nunn that ‘the exercise of discipline 
comes to mean the art of securing that the energies of the edu- 
cand shall marry freely with the best ideas’. Educational free¬ 
dom, I felt, should mean the release of the second ‘bundle’ from 
the kind of dependence or frustration that arrests growth and 
blunts the innate capacity to choose and inquire. And I believe 
that this idea of freedom holds good in the intellectual and 
emotional fields as well as in the moral and social. Not, of 
course, that it is necessarily the function of freedom in this 
sense to destroy existing loyalties, even if it could, but rather to 
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make them compatible with criticism, self-criticism and toler¬ 
ance—but not indifference. It is with some such meaning that 
I use the words in this book. Whether they are contradictory or 
complementary conceptions will always depend on the nature 
of the educational end which the educator has in view; and 
that, if it is an end worth pursuing, will depend finally on his 
conception of the nature of man and his place in the universe. 

In Chapter 5 I have borrowed extensively from my Sane 
Schooling (Faber and Faber, 1936), in which I described some 
aspects of the life of Rendcomb College during my headmaster- 
ship. I am indebted to Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson for per¬ 
mission to make use in Chapters 3 and 5 of material which first 
appeared in An Adventure in Education (1917) and Iiowson of Holt 
(1925). These three books are now out of print. I am indebted, 
too, to the editor of the Church Quarterly Review for permission 
to quote from an article of mine that appeared in that journal. 




Chapter i 

A Preparatory School in the 
Nineties 
★ 

F or attempting to describe the life of a preparatory school 
of fifty years ago—so purposeful, regulated, at once com¬ 
petitive and complacent, and so straitly blinkered—there 
can be only three reasons. First, it is of some interest to observe 
how, in an age when education—like everything else—was 
more stable and confident than to-day, the preparatory school 
selected and adjusted the means to secure its well-defined end. 
That end itself was not selected, but imposed. Secondly, the 
examination of conditions which prevailed fifty years ago pro¬ 
vokes comparison with those of to-day, and raises the question 
how far preparatory schools have chosen, or been permitted, to 
advance in the intervening years. And, finally, those of us who 
passed through those schools, and still preserve some interest in 
public education, are bound sometimes to wonder whether 
between the ages of nine and thirteen we did gain something 
which the many thousand boys of that age now passing through 
primary and secondary schools are missing—to their lasting 
loss. For, if so, it is our duty to consider how that loss can be 
prevented. 

On the second of these issues I have not the knowledge to 
enable me to pronounce. I do not know enough about the pre¬ 
paratory schools of to-day to say how far they have kept in step 
with enlightened educational movement elsewhere. It is, I 
think, unlikely that the heads of preparatory schools are in 
general unduly inclined to innovation. The conditions of their 
work and their own education suggest a conservative outlook. 
Finding myself a few years ago in the company of a number of 
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preparatory schoolmasters I asked a university don, who was 
also present, what was his impression of the gathering. ‘I think 
they look very healthy, don’t you?’ he replied cautiously. His 
remark, whether an example of euphemism or meiosis, did not 
suggest the kind of intellectual activity which breeds experi¬ 
ment and enterprise. He may have been right. 

The school, Hillbrow, of which I am thinking was, on the 
whole, representative of its class—a school of just below fifty 
boys, aged from eight to thirteen, under a headmaster and four 
or five full-time assistant masters, comfortably accommodated 
in one large house, with plenty of space outside for games. 
There was nothing remarkable about its clientele or the fees 
that were charged. I can think of only three respects in which 
it was at all unusual. It was situated in the same town, at that 
time a quite small country town, as one of the greatest of public 
schools, of which our headmaster was himself an old boy. 
There was no recognized connection between us and the ‘big 
school’, and few, if any, more boys went there than to other 
public schools. But it did mean something to us to have almost 
at our doors a public school of whose great traditions even we 
children had read and heard, though the effect must not be 
exaggerated. I think, too, though I am less certain of this, that 
another distinctive feature of the school was a just perceptible 
tendency to look on all that was naval or military with special 
favour. The headmaster’s wife came of a family with army con¬ 
nections, fathers in the services seemed to be held in just a little 
more honour than other fathers, and boys who were destined 
for the Britannia or eventually for Woolwich and Sandhurst had 
a kind of aura which made them slightly, in no ordinary social 
sense, superior to the rest of us. It was this faintly military ten¬ 
dency, I think, which accounted for the unusual position of the 
gymnastic or ‘drill’ instructor, to which I will return. I must 
add to these special characteristics of the school the presence of 
one master whose enthusiasm for English literature and its his¬ 
tory was, I am sure, unusual in preparatory schools of that 
time. Of his influence on others I cannot speak, but to me at 
any rate the idea of English literature as a national heritage, of 
which every sensible educated English person should be proud, 
was more vivid at the age of thirteen than when I entered the 
sixth form of my public school. 
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Like most of its kind it was a boarding school. The head¬ 
master admitted no day boys except the sons of masters of the 
‘big school’ or the school doctor. They never amounted to 
more than two or three, and they had to remain at school from 
seven in the morning, when first lesson began, to the end of 
evening preparation. Except that they actually slept and spent 
Sunday at home (and even on Sunday they had to be present 
for one Scripture lesson) their life was similar to that of the 
rest. 

I have called the end or purpose of the school ‘well-defined’. 
They were, unlike those of some other classes of school, pre¬ 
cisely expressed by its generic name. It was preparatory. Not in 
the sense in which Speech Day orators used to say that ‘educa¬ 
tion is a preparation for life’ before the later, and not very 
illuminating, tag became popular—‘education is not a prepara¬ 
tion for life, it is a process of life itself’. The preparation was for 
the conditions of a public school, and the criteria of success 
applied by parents were whether a boy could pass the entrance 
examination into a public school, and having done so could 
hold his own in the boy-made society that he found there. Any 
other criterion was at that time barely conceivable. It was a 
dozen years or more before Edmond Holmes and the introduc¬ 
tion of Montessori into England familiarized the lay public 
with the idea of education as the fostering of growth. Froebel’s 
name was barely known outside the ‘elementary’ school and 
training colleges. To the upper middle classes psychology had 
not even reached the stage of being suspect. To cultivate the 
individual was to encourage the crank, and a kind of disloyalty 
to the recognized pattern. First principles and the eternal values 
were not dragged into the field of education, except in so far as 
traditional theology and the doctrine of original sin were sup¬ 
posed to justify a good measure of severity. And indeed, even if 
parents felt no love for the public school system and all that it 
stood for, there was no obvious alternative. Abbotsholme was 
already pointing the way to new ends, or at any rate using new 
methods, but there was no body of ‘new’ schools such as exists 
to-day. 

That, then, was the preparatory, schoolmaster’s objective, 
imposed upon him by inescapable circumstances—the condi¬ 
tioning of boys who would get into public schools, and would 
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assimilate with the minimum of unhappiness their codes and 
conventions. Whatever his other interest in the work, scholastic 
or pastoral, whatever the temperamental characteristics, pre¬ 
dilections, or inhibitions that made him enter the profession, 
whatever other aims he set before himself, that function had to 
be fulfilled. Unfortunately even that could not be done without 
the many suffering for the advantage of the few. Except for a 
few schools with altogether outstanding reputations, and others 
which frankly depended on their athletic record and the pros¬ 
pectus value of ‘internationals 1 and other distinguished gladi¬ 
ators, it was important to win a name for getting boys into the 
schools to which entrance was most difficult, and, still more, for 
gaining scholarships. The competition was keen, and the well- 
known trainers of winners in the scholarship stakes would 
naturally attract the attention of parents who had academic 
ambitions for their sons. Nor would this have mattered if the 
number and skill of his staff had enabled him to do equal justice 
to the more and less able of those in his charge. Unfortunately 
a small untrained staff, thinking of education in terms of 
examination results, commonly found it easier to blame the 
slow for not keeping pace with the quick than to criticize and 
revise their own methods of teaching. The public schools quite 
unnecessarily aggravated the whole process by their practice of 
publishing the names of schools which supplied the winners of 
scholarships. 

What did we learn, and how did we learn it? No doubt the 
curriculum, as described in the prospectus, sounded comprehen¬ 
sive enough. But the only subjects that really mattered were 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics and French. Young as the children 
were at entry, many of them had already a smattering of Latin 
grammar, and, contrary to modern theory, there was thought 
to be nothing wrong in their beginning two foreign languages 
—Latin and French—at the same time. Greek followed for 
nearly all at about the age of eleven. A little later a chosen few 
were introduced to the ingenuities, synonyms and periphrases 
of so-called Latin Verse. Carey’s Gradus was reserved, I think, 
for the public school, but I am reminded of its predecessor’s 
name and colour by a recollection of being reproved for coming 
into class straight from a boisterous game ‘with a face the 
colour of a Gepp’s Verse Book’. To French and Mathematics 
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(Arithmetic, Euclid and Algebra) was given almost as much 
time as to Latin, but French was regarded as somehow an in¬ 
ferior language, not to be taken quite seriously. The old tradi¬ 
tion of the ‘froggy’ schoolmaster in fact and fiction was not 
quite dead, though we had no personal knowledge of him. I can 
remember the headmaster, who could on occasion say the most 
asinine things, comparing the small and execrably printed 
French dictionary which we used with the stouter volumes of 
Smith and Liddell and Scott, and asking ‘what can a boy think 
of a language which can be got into thatV The comfortable but 
erroneous theory that the best way to learn to use and under¬ 
stand the English language is to study Latin grammar and 
syntax enabled the English hours on the time-table to be com¬ 
paratively few. History was nominally given its fair share, but a 
curious arrangement was made for Geography. Whether there 
was something suspect in the status of the subject, or whether it 
was held—no doubt correctly—that none of the staff was com¬ 
petent to teach it, I do not know. But for this subject the whole 
school was divided into two groups, to whom lessons or rather 
lectures were given twice a week by the headmaster of one of 
the local elementary schools. His apparently endless store of 
information and flow of words were so different from anything 
else that we encountered that we were impressed in spite of 
ourselves. Art was restricted to part of one morning which we 
spent in the art room of the neighbouring public school, draw¬ 
ing a variety of objects and beginning religiously with ‘a straight 
line down the middle of your paper’. For music there was only 
one period of singing, unless we had private piano lessons, and 
no attempt was made to introduce us to Science or any kind of 
craft work. The whole idea of making anything was withheld 
from all but a few who had extra lessons in carpentry. Manipu¬ 
lative skill had to be developed, if at all, through games. 

The methods by which we were taught—sitting there two or 
three to a bench in classes of ten or twelve—were very different 
from those advocated in training colleges and departments of 
education to-day. After the first four rules had been mastered, 
and the necessary Tables committed to memory, the mathe¬ 
matical teaching, as I remember it, consisted of applying a 
number of mysterious formulae or dicta—like ‘brokerage one 
eighth to problems in which we remained quite uninterested. 
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Throughout the whole process I cannot recall any concrete 
object being used, or any area or height being measured. At the 
end of it some of us could do surprising things in the way of 
finding square and cube roots, but why we followed the steps 
which led to an apparently satisfactory result was unknown to 
us, and, I suspect, to those who taught us. Of French it may be 
said that it was taught as much like Latin as possible. The 
methods of teaching Latin were decided by the kind of classical 
education then given in the public schools for which boys were 
being prepared. This education was indeed at that time a good 
deal less certain of its aim than its advocates cared to admit. 
The belief of Arnold and his contemporaries that classical 
literature should be read for the moral lessons to be derived 
from the heroic figures of antiquity was regarded with some 
scepticism. The two aims more or less openly professed were 
either a graceful and humane scholarship or a mental gymnas¬ 
tic, which, it was claimed, would train the mind to meet all the 
problems of ordinary life. Into this theory of transference it was 
safer not to pry too deeply. But though these aims might be 
radically different, both parties could conveniently agree that 
in the early stages of Latin what was necessary was steady drill 
in accidence and syntax, the acquisition of a vocabulary, and 
the accurate if painful translation of simple sentences from one 
language to the other. Whether or not the whole business was 
of the slightest interest to the pupil was not the point. The 
teaching resolved itself into the perpetual reiteration of ele¬ 
mentary rules, an insistence on these rules being observed in 
‘construing 1 and exercises, and into testing the work prepared 
on the previous evening. Given the required patience almost 
any sane person could have done this as well as the rather 
callow young men who were set over us. Fortunately for the 
system there were, and always will be, a sufficient number of 
boys who like to unravel a mental knot, and to introduce cosmos 
into chaos—whether inside a Latin sentence, a jig-saw puzzle 
or a model aeroplane—for it to have a superficial justification. 
Those who found the whole learning process, conducted in this 
fashion, either distasteful or almost impossible were easily pro¬ 
nounced either dull, and therefore the objects of good-humoured 
laughter, or idle, and therefore deserving of punishment. 

Not that fear of punishment was for most of us the primary 
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motive of our hard work—and hard work, judged by modern 
standards, it most certainly was. I should say that we tried to 
do our best, first, because we wanted the day-to-day approval 
of our masters. After all we had to live with them, on the whole 
we liked them, and when they were pleased with us things were 
pleasanter all round, Next, we wanted to please our parents by 
a good report sent at the end of the half-term. Finally we 
wanted to pass creditably, when the time came, into our public 
school. Whether the competition stimulated by marks and 
prizes was necessary or particularly effective I doubt. It was 
traditional and accepted without question, but I think we 
should have worked equally hard without it. 

If the hours spent in the class-room were thus directly pre¬ 
paratory to meeting the demands of the public school, the same 
was almost equally true of the school life as a whole. I wonder 
if that life is very different to-day. In outward appearance there 
has certainly been a change, for uniform dress was then far less 
common. The democratic and convenient grey flannel trouser 
had not become general, and flannel shorts were worn only for 
games. We ran about in tweed knickerbocker suits of every 
shade of grey and brown, with one or another, as the poet says, 

not unpleasingly apparelled 

in a tightish suit of blue. 

On top of this was worn the school cap of a single colour, with 
one badge for the cricket eleven, another for the association 
football eleven, and a fringe of silver braid for the fifteen. Sun¬ 
day, however, demanded something more formal, and the 
column of boys who walked resignedly to Matins at the Parish 
Church and returned a good deal more cheerfully to the pros¬ 
pect of Sunday luncheon was clad in a rather unshapely collec¬ 
tion of ‘Etons’ surmounted by speckled straw hats bearing the 
school ribbon. 

Of the life itself it is not unfair to say that it was primarily a 
toughening or hardening process in which children learnt to 
conceal or repress their more tender emotions, and to create for 
themselves a fairly cheerful and self-controlled existence away 
from their homes. It was probably an article of faith with 
middle-class schoolmasters of the period that it was a wholly 
good thing for boys to have a period away from home before 
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they went to their public schools, in which they could learn 
‘not to be babies’, and not to think too much about their rela¬ 
tions. That would have seemed a reasonable point of view if 
put to us at the age of thirteen. It followed that there must be 
no nonsense of the ‘home from home’ kind. Not that there was 
any deliberate harshness. None of the adults (except the head¬ 
master when he was in one of his whipping moods) was capable 
of anything approaching cruelty. And we behaved far less bar¬ 
barously to each other than the boys of many contemporary 
schools, if one may judge from some modern autobiographies. 
But it was certainly a very long way from the life of home. A 
boy’s Christian name was hardly ever used either by a master 
or by another boy. Master Robinson, aged eleven, would hail 
his brother, aged eight, as ‘Robinson mi’, and nobody saw any¬ 
thing absurd in the practice. Christian names were altogether 
rather embarrassing. The names of one’s brothers and sisters 
were concealed like a shameful secret. Indeed sisters, and for 
that matter other girls too, were not at all proper subjects of 
conversation. I was reminded of all this many years later, when 
the mother of a day-boy at a well-known public school re¬ 
marked to me: ‘It is so awkward when you have to explain to 
your friends that your sons cannot take any notice of their for¬ 
mer little girl playmates.’ In so far as the staff were aware of 
these conventions, they probably regarded them as making for 
the kind of manliness that we should need at our public schools. 
In our ideas of the conditions that we should find there—ideas 
caught from our elders—we were probably always out of date 
by one generation. We were hardening ourselves to meet con¬ 
ditions that had largely disappeared. By the end of the last 
century, for example, the formal fight, described in countless 
school stories had vanished from the public schools. Yet on the 
single occasion when I witnessed a formal fight at my prepara¬ 
tory school, with a ring and seconds, I am sure that we thought 
we were well inside the public school tradition. A very poor 
fight it was, the two combatants appearing far less sensitive to 
the point of honour involved in the insult to ‘your people 5 than 
the few older boys who thought that a fight was necessary. 
Everyone, I remember, was relieved when, like the most famous 
of all school fights in fiction, it was interrupted by the appear¬ 
ance of the headmaster. 
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I cannot help thinking, too, that the various kinds of punish¬ 
ment which followed our childish misdemeanours were chosen 
more as part of a general toughening process than because they 
were appropriate to any particular offence or offender. Com¬ 
pared with many schools of that time we had very little punish¬ 
ment, but if there had been none at all I am sure that everyone 
would have thought that the place was becoming ‘soft’. We 
were too young to write ‘lines’. We could not be punished by 
confinement to the school grounds, for we were never allowed 
to leave them unsupervised. There remained corporal punish¬ 
ment, and it was of three grades. There was spanking, a very 
mild affair, inflicted on the younger boys with the open hand 
or, possibly, with a slipper. It was to the credit of the school 
that this was the only kind of punishment ever inflicted in the 
presence of other boys. We were spared public executions. For 
more serious offences the headmaster used the cane and, if he 
were so minded, the birch. All three were inflicted on the but¬ 
tocks, and the last on the bare buttocks. Punishment on the 
hand would have savoured too much of the ‘Board School’. 
For that particular purpose the human bottom had a higher 
social status than the hand. Perhaps it is partly because I never 
witnessed it myself as a boy that I have always thought of beat¬ 
ing on that delicate and sensitive thing a child’s hand with 
peculiar disgust; and it had a slightly sickening effect upon me 
whenever I came across it years later as an inspector of what 
were then called Public Elementary Schools. The whipping in 
our school was quite severe enough for boys of our age, and the 
‘marks’ which the victim of a birching would proudly exhibit 
to his friends—after a rueful interval for recovery—if they were 
found on a primary or secondary schoolboy to-day would pro¬ 
voke the more lurid adjectives of the popular Press. That any 
of this whipping was necessary or desirable on any wider 
educational view I cannot believe. Some children may have 
been more deeply injured psychologically than anyone then 
suspected. For a very few it may have been a simple and effec¬ 
tive way of teaching them that their own whims and impulses 
could not be indulged to the hurt or inconvenience of others. 
Even for them it would have been more effective if at other 
times they had received more encouragement, more positive 
help and more affection. If whipping was justified at all, it was 
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because it served the main preparatory purpose of the school by 
fostering an idea of manliness that enabled you to bear physical 
pain yourself with some stoicism, and not to be too deeply dis¬ 
turbed by physical pain inflicted, in moderation, on others. 

No less than the academic side of our education the physical 
side too was definitely, even sternly, preparatory. This we cer¬ 
tainly did not resent, for the one thing that we knew with com¬ 
plete certainty about a public school was that when you were 
there it was a good thing to excel at games. So, apart from a few 
hours spent every week in the gymnasium, physical education 
and physical exercise were almost entirely confined to cricket 
and the two codes of football. Rugby football had not then the 
social significance that it now appears to have in secondary 
education, and was played at only one of the seven most emin¬ 
ent schools in the country. To kick a ball was as honourable as 
to carry it, and it was not recognized then, as generally as it is 
now, that a boy who has learnt to ‘tackle low’ at rugby football 
has got something that no other game will give him. Apart 
from the organized games, all our impromptu and informal 
games in the school yard consisted of playing with balls of 
various sizes with varying degrees of dexterity. These were 
warmly approved by the masters as introductory to the serious 
business of life. Of the hundred and one other kinds of physical 
activity that can bring fun, and more than fun, to young minds, 
and strength, poise and grace (grace would have been suspect 
as unmanly) to young bodies, of rhythmical movement and the 
dance, for example, there was never a word. 

But before I return to the games, which filled our thoughts 
for so many hours of the day, I will say a little more about the 
periods spent in the gymnasium, for though they had their ab¬ 
surd side they had a distinctive character of some educational 
interest. They were absurd in that most of the exercises that we 
performed were quite unsuitable for young children, and were 
in fact a childish imitation of the kind of physical training that 
was then thought appropriate to the physique of the British 
Army and to competitions at Aldershot. It was a kind of muscle- 
grind without tears, or with surprisingly few tears. We were 
living in the era of the drill sergeant as the director of physical 
training, and our school, with its conviction that ‘there’s some¬ 
thing about a soldier that is fine 5 , was not likely to underrate 
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his importance. Whether the Instructor, as we called him (ad¬ 
dressing him informally as ‘Instructor, Sir, 5 when we wanted 
to ask him a question) had indeed accomplished all the feats 
with which legend credited him, whether he had been one of 
the first dozen sergeants who had been sent to Sweden to learn 
the methods of improving the physique then practised in the 
Swedish Army, I do not know. It is certain that he was no mean 
all-round performer with the horizontal and parallel bars, 
Indian clubs, dumb-bells, ropes, rings, foils and boxing gloves 
anH all the other apparatus of the old-fashioned gymnasium. It 
is equally certain that he sincerely believed that in introducing 
us to these he was improving both our bodies and our minds. 
Once a year, at a display called on the invitation card ‘An 
Assault at Arms’, he was permitted to show an admiring 
audience of parents and friends how far we had profited from 
his instruction. The most popular item was, I think, the musical 
drill, in which to the accompaniment of a piano, and singing 
manfully, if rather breathlessly, songs which appealed to the 
Instructor’s taste, we performed various rhythmical move¬ 
ments with dumb-bells. But the most impressive moment was 
when he himself took the floor to wield an immense pair of 
Indian clubs, heavy enough in all conscience, but not quite so 
heavy, I thought even then, as their shape and colour made 
them appear. 

If I have seemed to smile at some of these obsolete practices 
of the gymnasium, let me say a word in favour of one of them 
that, for all I know to the contrary, has totally disappeared 
from schools in a milder or softer age, but had a good deal to 
commend it. I mean the practice of single-stick. In this form of 
contest the opponents confronted each other, with right arms 
forward and their basket-hilted sticks crossed, points down¬ 
ward. They wore thickly padded wicker helmets, and padded 
jackets protecting their right arms, and at the word ‘go 5 they 
could belabour each other to their hearts’ content. It was not a 
conflict that demanded any particular subtlety or skill. There 
were indeed only six ‘hits’, and the six appropriate guards. But 
it demanded some quickness and some courage. The reward of 
quickness was that you had the satisfaction of catching your 
opponent an almighty whack on the head with the knowledge 
that you were not doing him any harm. The penalty of slow- 
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ness was that you might receive a smart crack on the right leg 
or the right buttock, sufficiently painful to remind you that you 
were no longer in the nursery. It was a healthy form of sport 
for the self-assertive age, and on occasion an admirable way of 
working off a little hot temper between two boys who at the 
end of their bout would be far better friends than at the 
beginning. 

The main interest, however, of our periods in the gymnasium, 
as I look back on them now, is that I was conscious, and so I 
am sure were other boys, that, once there in the charge of the 
Instructor, we found a discipline or direction somehow more 
intimate, bracing and rewarding than anywhere else. That was 
not, certainly, because we liked doing all the things that he 
made us do on bars and ladders. To me, and I think to others, 
some of these contortions were detestable. Nor were we un¬ 
aware that the Instructor was, so to speak, of non-commissioned, 
and our masters of commissioned, rank. The point is that we 
found in him the only one of the grown-up people about us 
who had gone to places, and done things, beyond the horizon 
of ourselves and most of our parents. Furthermore he was quite 
obviously an expert in what he taught us, and had been recog¬ 
nized as such. Whatever the liking we may have had for our 
masters, I don’t think we ever regarded them exactly as ex¬ 
perts. For these reasons, and because he was always the same— 
quietly dignified, kindly and imperturbable—he, far more than 
the young masters, or our highly-strung and unpredictable 
headmaster, was the father-substitute whom boys of that age 
require. He gave us that sense of security and latent authority 
which is necessary in all communities of young children, a.nd 
for that matter of older children too. It is sometimes interesting 
and amusing to try to discover who most effectively plays this 
role, particularly in ‘new’ schools of the extreme self-expressionist 
and anti-authoritarian kind, where the necessity for it may be 
belittled or denied. It may be played by some man or woman 
without the other grown-up members of the community in the 
least realizing his or her significance. I remember asking Homer 
Lane why he retained at the Little Commonwealth one of his 
staff who seemed to me to be quite out of sympathy with his 
ideals and methods, ‘To be an awful example to the citizens,’ 
he replied with a laugh. But he knew well enough what that 
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particular person represented. Less aware of the problem was 
the headmaster of a very ‘new’ school who told a friend, when 
he visited the school, that he would never dream of asking boys 
to wash their hands or faces before a meal, for that would be an 
altogether unwarrantable infringement of a boy’s liberty, and 
might indeed set up a dangerous sense of frustration. ‘You see,’ 
said his wife quietly to my friend, as they entered the dining 
hall, ‘I look after all that.’ 

But it is time to get back to games, which were infinitely 
more important in the eyes of our seniors than anything that 
could take place in the gymnasium, or than any of the minor 
interests that we might have liked to pursue had we had a 
chance to do so. Here the adaptation of means to a quite 
deliberately chosen end was as efficient as the financial condi¬ 
tions of the school permitted. The headmaster was not in a 
position to buy a posse of Blues. But the masters he could get 
certainly did their best to teach us to play the cricket and foot¬ 
ball which it was so important that we should be able to play 
not too ineptly when we reached our public schools. More than 
that, we were visited in the summer term by one of the assistant 
professionals from the ‘big school’, who gave us the orthodox 
tuition (‘Gome out to ’er. Sir, come out to ’er’) of that and sub¬ 
sequent periods. On very rare occasions a few chosen boys of 
special promise were bowled at by the senior professional, and 
we became familiar with the countenance of one of whom—so 
high authority stated—W. G. Grace himself had said that he 
could bowl the most difficult ball in England. It was not at 
that time by any means the countenance of a total abstainer. 
But it was shrewd and rugged, and seemed to us somehow to 
suggest the great county which in those very years was setting 
up new records both for a total innings in county cricket and 
for a first-wicket partnership. It is difficult to believe that this 
instruction for all its earnestness, whether amateur or profes¬ 
sional, was very skilful. Far more attention was paid to batting 
than to bowling or fielding, and the principles of batting, as 
they were expounded, were that queer mixture of the moral, the 
aesthetic and the utilitarian that characterized the old amateur 
attitude to the game that is in fact so much more than a game. 
No doubt it makes for good defence, or it was then thought so, 
not to move your right foot when playing a ball on the leg 
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stump. But to us a movement of that foot, particularly in the 
direction of the umpire, was represented as the last degree of 
cowardice, and we heard horrid stories of boys whose feet had 
been pegged down in the nets to accustom them to stand up to 
fast bowling—a singularly foolish method, one would think, if 
indeed it was ever used. The very real beauty of the off-drive 
through the covers was so lauded that any other stroke seemed 
in comparison almost to lack refinement, though we were be¬ 
ginning to read with wonder of Ranjitsinhji’s magical leg- 
glances. The result of all this was that we probably did not 
become as skilful cricketers as we might have been, or as the 
masters would have liked us to be, but that for some of us at 
least there was built up a curiously complex and pleasurable 
sentiment for the game which has lasted all our lives. And how 
eagerly we used to read everything about it that we could find! 
Games were in some ways less elaborate, expensive and publi¬ 
cized then than they are to-day. The popular Press had not 
trailed over them its smear of vulgarity, misrepresentation and 
sensationalism. But they and their literature were at least as 
important to us as they are to boys of to-day; in some ways 
more important, for, as I have said, other occupations were not 
so much encouraged, and there were far fewer interests of the 
mechanical and ‘gadget’ kind. So we read voraciously our 
lemon-coloured Wisden, which has survived to an honoured old 
age (and long may it live), our orange-coloured Lilly white, 
which is, I believe, long since defunct, and our Bussey. Bussey 
was not the equal of the others in scope and size. It was a 
cricketer’s diary. But it contained the first-class averages and 
other information, and it possessed a great advantage over the 
others in that it was small and bound in soft black leather. It 
could, therefore, easily be mistaken for the pocket prayer- 
books which were more common then than they are now, and 
could be taken to church. 

In football, apart from our own school games and matches, 
we were less interested, and in athletics not at all. But those 
who were going to play association football at their public 
schools worshipped certain great Corinthian heroes, notably 
G, O. Smith, Oakley and Wreford-Brown, and for the rest of 
us the four names Blackheath, Richmond, Harlequins and 
London Scottish had a rather special glamour. 
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To be a keen, and courageous player of games was certainly 
no small part of the idea of manliness that was set before us. To 
be ‘a good sportsman’ would have meant something different 
(though equally admirable), for the distinction between sport 
and games was then preserved. The horrid phrase ‘a good 
sport’ was yet to come. What else did the idea of manliness in¬ 
clude? The most readable of contemporary light essayists has 
said somewhere that boys go to preparatory schools to learn to 
speak the truth and to brush their teeth. Personal cleanliness 
certainly ranked high among the desirable qualities. So did 
truthfulness, provided always that it did not involve ‘sneaking’. 
If it would be too much to say without qualification that we 
learnt to speak the truth, we learnt not to tell the wrong kind of 
lie. Very high in the hierarchy of virtues (but very hard to live 
up to in the age of self-assertion) stood the absence of boastful¬ 
ness whether about yourself or ‘your people’. High, too, stood 
absolute loyalty to one’s parents in all the big things, and the 
desire to please them. Add honesty in money matters, the 
ability to face the world cheerfully, and, still more important, 
the ability not to betray one’s deeper feelings in public, and 
you have a fairly complete picture of the man who, in our more 
serious moments, we hoped in time to become, and the man 
who was more or less deliberately held up to our admiration. 
Naturally enough we did not think of that man, as it were, in 
vacuo, but as soldiering, exploring, inventing, playing games, or 
pursuing one of the other occupations that appeal in prospect 
to the mind of the twelve or thirteen-year-old-boy. 

To that catalogue of qualities I am inclined, though with 
some misgiving, to add one which can best be described by the 
old-fashioned adjective ‘God-fearing’. I have no wish to defend 
the religious education that we received at school, or to pretend 
that it was not far from perfect, but I believe that this much, at 
least, could be said truthfully, if negatively, about it. If a boy 
had already begun to form at home some idea—however child¬ 
ish—of a God whom he could approach by prayer and worship, 
a God to whom he could unburden his heart, a God above all who 
cared , there was nothing in our way of life at school that would 
make the idea mean less to him. That is to put it at its lowest. I 
have little doubt that a number of boys, away from their homes 
and faced by the difficulties and perplexities of school life that 
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seem so bitter at the time and so trivial afterwards, found a new 
meaning in prayer, and learnt a greater reverence for dimly 
apprehended things of the spirit. If so, our religious education, 
as distinct from religious instruction, cannot have been alto¬ 
gether a failure. That it owed much to the regular attendance 
on Sunday mornings at the Parish Church I do not believe. But 
I believe it did derive something of great value from a practice 
that, for all I know, may have been taken very much as a mat¬ 
ter of routine by the masters, though I fancy that to some of 
them it meant a good deal more. We had no morning assembly 
of the whole school but at the beginning of each day a master 
would read prayers with his class. There was something in this 
simple custom of ten or twelve boys kneeling down among the 
desks in their class-room with the man who five minutes later 
was going to teach them, saying their prayers together, that to 
me, at any rate, was more genuinely impressive than many of 
the more formal services in school chapels that I have attended 
in later years. The prayers and passages from the Bible that I 
heard then have remained in my memory with singular vivid¬ 
ness. I have often mentally contrasted those class-room prayers 
with some of the assemblies that I have seen in secondary and 
primary schools—all the children standing neatly in lines in the 
school hall, everyone clearly regarding the prayers as a neces¬ 
sary but uninteresting preliminary to the real business of the 
announcement of the headmaster’s notices, and the stafF either 
ranged listlessly along the walls or wearing an obviously super¬ 
visory and magisterial expression quite incompatible, one would 
think, with devotion. 

The instruction itself—the Scripture lessons—certainly might 
have been better, even when allowance is made for the limited 
knowledge and ability of the masters. For one thing, they might 
have been linked more closely •with the services we attended in 
church, so that we might have understood better the passages 
from the Bible that were read there as lessons. We might have 
heard more about the history of the Christian Church, and the 
missionaries and saints who have lived and died for it. Our 
natural boyish admiration for bravery might have been en¬ 
listed on the side of our religion. Jesus in His human life was 
never presented to us as a heroic character. I am ready to accept 
the time which we spent on the Old Testament, learning 
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stories which are part of the cultural heritage of western Europe. 
But surely they should have been introduced to us as Jewish 
stories—the stories that Jesus might have heard as a child, and 
the stories that helped to make the Jews proud of their history 
and nation. Then there could have been useful comparisons— 
even at that early age—with the stories of Greece and Rome— 
and England. The prophets, too, seldom came into the picture, 
and if we had learnt a few dates they would have helped us to 
knit together our historical information a little later on. Our 
masters seemed to revel in dates in English and Classical His¬ 
tory, but it was many years before I grasped even the approxi¬ 
mate dates of the beginning of the Monarchy or the Captivities. 

And those Kings of Judah and Israel! How they were dinned 
into us! It is many years since I saw a list of their names, but I 
remember them as they used to appear to me then, two oppos¬ 
ing teams, with Rehoboam and Jeroboam respectively first in 
the batting order, and Omri (we were told that Omri was 
somehow the greatest, but not why he was the greatest) going in 
about fourth wicket down for Israel, ‘just about—I remember 
my neighbour whispering to me—‘where Jessop would go in’. 

From one fault our religious education was quite free. It 
seems to be almost a point of honour with a certain kind of 
‘new’ educationist to believe that the religious teaching given 
to children fifty years ago was full of warning against hell fire, 
eternal punishment and the Wrath to Come. I mean the educa¬ 
tionist who would like to abandon Christian teaching altogether, 
but does not dare to say so in public, and falls back on non-com¬ 
mittal phrases like ‘undogmatic religion’. I cannot remember 
any master overstressing, or openly referring to, the doctrine of 
eternal punishment. We may have found a good deal of our 
religious teaching boring, and even more of it difficult to under¬ 
stand. We did not, I am sure, find it terrifying. In so far as the 
teaching on this subject had any effect on us, it only set us on 
the way to the belief that, I imagine, most of us came to accept 
by the time we reached manhood—that if there is a life beyond 
the grave, and if there is a distinction between good and evil 
and there are any abiding moral values, then it is reasonable to 
hold that our actions must have consequences of a more than 
temporary and mundane significance, and must be somehow 
related to the meaning of the whole scheme of things. 
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It is far easier to find fault with the religious education of 
preparatory schoolboys of that era than to say exactly how it 
should have been improved, It was conditioned, after all, not 
only by the limitations of those who taught, but by three other 
factors, one permanent and two the products of that particular 
time. There were, first, the mental characteristics of a boy in the 
self-assertive stage of growth between ten and thirteen years, 
Humility, kindliness and unselfishness, at any rate in forms 
easily recognizable by adults, do not come easily. Hero-worship 
does, and, as I have said, it might have been more wisely 
directed. What Christianity should mean to a boy aged eleven 
or twelve years is a question as contentious as it is urgent. A 
Church which is prepared to insist upon dogma and ritual can 
return a ready answer. ‘This’, it will maintain, ‘is the age to 
learn words and observe practices of which the full meaning 
will only be apparent later.’ Parents, however, who are less 
firm in their convictions, and are far from ecclesiastically 
minded, even if they are not very enlightened educationally, 
will see the matter rather differently. 

And that brings me to the second factor that influenced our 
religious education, namely the attitude, expressed or implied, 
of the parents. In religious education, more even than else¬ 
where, there must be agreement between teacher and parent if 
any lasting good is to be achieved. I do not mean necessarily 
agreement in belief, but, if that is lacking, agreement that the 
teacher is free to teach what he believes to be the truth, and 
that the parent will give him tacit, if not open and active, sup¬ 
port. There will always be exceptionally receptive children and 
exceptionally inspiring teachers. But in the main religious 
education is not likely to effect anything permanent if it is too 
far ahead of parental opinion. I have boundless admiration for 
the devoted teachers who live and work in the hope that a 
national revival of religion can be brought about through the 
schools. But I have never been able to convince myself that so 
great a change can ever come about except through a change 
of heart, or a great emotional disturbance, on the part of 
masses of adult people. When that has happened, then a system 
of education can, no doubt, protect and perpetuate the new 
creed, European history of the past thirty years seems to con¬ 
firm this. Preparatory school parents of that time were probably 
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not for the most part people of strong convictions. Many would 
have described themselves as churchmen, and even as good 
churchmen, adding on occasion the adjectives ‘high’, 'broad 5 
or ‘low 5 . But in fact these labels as worn by the upper middle 
class were beginning to be rather blurred. A half-century of 
controversy and talk about new methods of Biblical criticism 
had probably left them a little hesitant about demanding the 
definite dogmatic teaching for their children which their own 
fathers and mothers would have taken for granted. They knew 
that anchors were slipping, but hardly realized yet the nature 
of the rocks towards which they were drifting. Twenty years 
later some of them would have called themselves Anglo- 
Gatholics, and demanded for their sons nothing less than the 
Catholic Faith. But these particular years were an anaemic 
time for the laity of the Church of England, and a boy 5 s parents 
often ventured no more than the hope that he would grow up 
to be ‘a good boy 5 , and not ask awkward questions about his or 
their religion. Nor were Free Church parents of the kind who 
sent their sons to preparatory schools likely to be more exacting. 
Speaking generally, moneyed Nonconformity had decided that 
the social advantages of the older public schools were too great 
to be foregone, and that it would be wiser in its generation to 
send its sons thither than to concentrate on the few boarding 
schools which were genuinely Nonconformist foundations. Once 
the public school was the recognized objective the education of 
the preparatory school had to be swallowed whole, for were 
they not two inseparably connected and interdependent stages 
in the production of the English gentleman? 

The third determining factor in our religious education was, 
then, the essential character of the place itself—that in this as 
in everything it was preparing us for the life of the public 
school. Into that life we should be required to fit, and our happi¬ 
ness for the ensuing five years would largely depend—unless we 
were altogether outstanding personalities—on our not appear¬ 
ing to be oddities. Whatever may have been the public, and 
sincere, professions of the, mainly clerical, headmasters of 
public schools of that day, common opinion of those schools 
required outward conformity to that ‘public school religion 5 
about which many hard things have been said—often by those 
whose theory and practice have been decidedly sub-Christian. 
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It would have been equally odd for a boy arriving from his 
preparatory school to have no knowledge of the Bible and for 
him to admit any particular interest in its contents; just as a 
few years later it would have been equally odd for him to use 
the school chapel for a few minutes’ private devotion and to 
decline to be confirmed with the other boys of his age. It was, 
it must be admitted, an Erastian kind of religion for which we 
were being prepared. ‘To embarrass the Government , 5 that 
error to be avoided at almost any cost by a politic archbishop, 
would be an error for us too, on our humbler plane. ‘We don’t 
want’, a colleague of mine used to say, ‘a lot of pious boys 
praying about all over the place.” What he and his kind did 
want, though, no doubt, they would have expressed it differ¬ 
ently, was that a boy should find in his religion some kind of 
divine sanction for the ethical code which they practised, or 
tried to practise, themselves—the code of dutiful, upright, sen¬ 
sible, industrious, reasonably well-to-do, upper middle-class 
Englishmen; in particular a sanction for honesty, patriotism, 
loyalty to one’s school and order, and for a rather negative 
conception of purity. 

Nobody, I am sure, could have been more anxious than our 
masters that we should be ‘moral’ in the conventional school¬ 
master’s sense of the word, both at our public school and after¬ 
wards. But their method (I say ‘their’ method, but I imagine 
the headmaster took this to be his sole responsibility) of prepar¬ 
ing us to meet the problems and urges of adolescence and early 
manhood was pathetically inadequate. It may be that nowa¬ 
days too much faith is placed in sex instruction, which in any 
case is only a small part of sex education. The much-lauded 
biological approach, unless it is simultaneous with, or pre¬ 
ceded by, wise ethical teaching, can produce a kind of bogus 
objectivity which entirely fails to influence conduct. Too many 
children are being taught to think of sex in the first instance as 
a kind of human plumbing, and too many teachers forget that 
instruction about physiological facts alone, while it may remove 
a morbid curiosity which should have never arisen, cannot 
satisfy the whole of a child’s natural curiosity in the realm of 
sex, for that extends beyond facts and actions to thought and 
emotion. But though we have not yet solved all the problems of 
sex education, and are not in the least likely to solve them till 
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we are more certain of our sociological and philosophical basis, 
there are few teachers now who would uphold, at least in 
theory, the negative and secretive treatment of sex which pre¬ 
vailed in the school that I am describing. ‘Thou shalt not’ was 
the reiterated commandment or implication, but ‘shalt not’— 
what? For the time being we knew well enough. We were not 
to talk about certain things, nor to do certain things with our 
hands. Very occasionally there was a mysterious kind of scandal 
in the school, and I can remember two boys disappearing, and 
leaving us with an awed sense that they must have plumbed the 
depths of wickedness. I also recall my surprise on finding a few 
years later that one of them was doing particularly well at his 
public school. About sex in any wider sense—physical, social, 
spiritual—we had to rely for information on illicit and in¬ 
accurate conversation with friends of our own age, or on 
sporadic dippings into the Old Testament and the Classics. 
The specially serious talk that was given to a boy at the end of 
his last term did little to remove his ignorance. Fie learnt that 
he would encounter special difficulties within the next few years 
from within and without, but very little about what form those 
difficulties would take, or why they should come then. Some 
boys were judged to require special warning. ‘If ever’, a good- 
looking contemporary of mine was told, ‘an older boy tries to 
kiss you, double up your fist, and hit him in the face.’ This 
advice, without any further information of a relevant kind, he 
found at the time surprising and subsequently inadequate. 

I may have exaggerated the ignorance of some boys, but not, 
I believe, of many. They came from the ‘nice’ homes of the 
period, mainly urban or semi-urban, and in matters of sex they 
were far less healthy-minded and more inhibited than the boys 
of poorer and more outspoken homes, and country boys fami¬ 
liar with the animal life of farm and field. The failure of our 
masters to give us any satisfactory sex education should be 
thought of as part of their far larger failure to look at life from 
anything but a narrow, timid and distrustful angle. It was the 
fruit in part of an ultra-bookish and restricted education, of 
which they had not the ability to make the best. To blame them 
for it would be unfair. 

It was essential to the purpose of a preparatory school of any 
standing that the assistant masters should be in the accepted 
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sense ‘gentlemen’, that is to say that they should spealc without 
a markedly provincial accent, wear the right kind of clothes, so 
far as they could afford them, and in their manners, games and 
habits appear to conform to public school standards. Truth to 
tell, that was the only qualification for their work that most of 
them possessed. There were exceptions, and we were fortunate 
in having one of them—a man who was both a scholar and an 
enthusiastic teacher of young boys. But in general they were 
the respectable failures of a system of education which had 
fitted them for nothing except, as they thought, to hand on to 
the next generation the elements of subjects in which they 
themselves had found little meaning or pleasure—and, of 
course, the rudiments of the traditional games. Most of them 
had been at a ‘good’ school, and some at a university, but lack 
of means, ability or enterprise had precluded them from the 
other careers open to gentlemen, and they had drifted into a 
life which offered them immediately, and without any pro¬ 
fessional training, board, lodging, a modest salary, long holi¬ 
days and work which, if sometimes irritating and irksome, was 
at any rate performed partly in the open air. Teaching can be 
noble work for a young man who is called to it by a love of 
children, a sincerely held religious or social ideal, or an en¬ 
thusiasm for knowledge. If none of these incentives is powerful, 
he may still be satisfied and happy in his work provided that he 
has a sense of working in a great educational tradition, and a 
respect for the profession or service of which he is a humble 
member. But I cannot quite bring the young men whom I 
remember as our masters into any of these categories. Some of 
them, no doubt, were there to gain experience before acquiring 
schools of their own, or possibly before taking Holy Orders. 
Others hoped to pass on to public schools. But I believe that 
most of them were there because there was nothing else obvious 
for them to do. What finally happened to them? There were no 
pensions for teachers in those days. Not everyone of them can 
have had c a little money of his own’. Where did they end— 
overseas, in the byways of business, living on the incomes of 
wives? It is not a cheerful thought. As a generalization applied 
to education as a whole, Shaw’s gibe: ‘He who can, does; he 
who can’t, teaches,’ is nonsense. The record of teachers in two 
world wars has exposed it as a piece of unkind and mendacious 
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impudence. But there have been, and are, teachers of whom it 
is sufficiently true for the gibe to have a barb, and among them, 

I fear, were a high proportion of the amiable young men who 
were set over us. 

Amiability, with an occasional spurt of irritability, seems in 
retrospect to have characterized them all. They were kindly 
enough, and, I am sure, genuinely wanted to see us as a body 
cheerful, busy and healthy. But they took little interest in in¬ 
dividual boys, partly because they did not know enough about 
the minds of children, and partly because the school conven¬ 
tions of the time were against it. They were quite incapable of 
discerning when anyone specially needed help and sympathy, 
and when the pressure of school life was weighing a little too 
heavy on a child who had not long left home. Nobody presum¬ 
ably had ever suggested to them that one of the best things a 
schoolmaster can do is to show a boy that he can do something 
of which he previously thought that he was incapable, and that 
ridicule, however good-natured, may be discouraging to a sen¬ 
sitive child, whose sensitiveness may not be apparent. I can 
recall a trivial example of how in my own case a clumsy use of 
ridicule altogether missed its mark. 

As I was inclined to be small and light, half-back was thought 
to be the suitable place for me at the very elementary rugby 
football that we played in the Christmas term, and there I 
played with enjoyment, except for one black cloud that spoilt 
everything. In those days it was the duty of half-backs to throw 
the ball in from touch on their respective sides of the ground. 
According to one master who frequently supervised the game, 
there was only one effective, and indeed civilized, way of per¬ 
forming this operation. The ball had to be tucked into the 
crook of the right arm with the hand grasping one end. Then 
standing with your left side facing the line of expectant for¬ 
wards you brought the right arm over, almost like one of the 
classical right-armed bowlers in an illustrated book on cricket. 
This kind of throw I could never manage, at least with any 
certainty of direction, and instead of trying to show me how to 
do it, or allowing me to use my own method till my arms were 
stronger, he only greeted my efforts with hoots of laughter. For 
a while I put up with the merriment of this inconsiderate oaf, 
but when it became infectious, and some of my friends syco- 
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phantically laughed too, I felt it was too much to bear. A 
stronger character would have acted differently. What I did 
was to go to the master who was in charge of football, tell him 
that I had always had a desire to be a forward and implore 
him never to put me down to play half-back again. Nor did I 
ever play anywhere but forward till I left that school and the 
next. Years later, when I was a schoolmaster myself, and could 
choose my own way of throwing, I played half again to my own 
great enjoyment, if with no great profit to my side; and nowa¬ 
days when I visit Twickenham I notice that international 
throwers-in from touch often seem to prefer my method after 
all. 

Life certainly had its annoyances and its bitter moments and 
hours, but striking a balance, I believe that the happiness sen¬ 
sibly outweighed the unhappiness. Memory, it is true, has a 
habit of retaining the happy times, and letting the painful ones 
go; and I must not assume that others shared my feelings. In 
particular I was fortunate in that without any claim to real 
scholarship I found most of the school work comparatively easy. 
But I hardly think that it was only my own temperament that 
makes the tale of pain so far shorter in retrospect than the tale of 
pleasure. What do I remember that I actively disliked? Being 
laughed at, of course, in the first year or so, and coming from 
an unusually sheltered and possessive home I expect I had my 
full share and a little more. But that did not last long. Even 
more bitter, though short-lived, were fits of jealousy, when in 
the rapidly shifting alliances and oppositions of that childish 
life I found myself deserted for the time being by someone I sorely 
wanted to be my friend. I hated, too, our lessons with the head¬ 
master. We did not dislike him and his wife. On the whole we 
rather liked them, without really knowing anything much 
about them. We did not see them, as I believe our seniors did, 
as rr/v tuneKovaav Kal rov ivneveyfievov. But his irritability and 
general jumpiness in the class-room, without exactly terrify¬ 
ing me, entirely ruined the lesson and sometimes spoiled the 
atmosphere of a whole day. French lessons I nearly always 
found boring (for that I am not prepared to accept any blame) 
and Arithmetic and Algebra I disliked intensely the more I 
had to do with them. Having said that I find myself at the end 
of my actively disagreeable memories. 
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And now for the other side. There were the fun and amuse¬ 
ments that any collection of young boys will find in all but the 
most depressing conditions. But, above all, I remember the in¬ 
tense happiness of friendship. First, the continual companion¬ 
ship and completely unenvious rivalry with one of my own age. 
A friendship that had started in the perambulator stage and has 
endured. And next a friendship—if that is the right word—that 
may be said to have opened my eyes to an altogether new joy 
and wonder in life. I can remember few details—none at all of 
real companionship between us, though we played in the same 
cricket eleven. All that I can recall is the picture of someone 
younger than myself whom I desperately wanted to please and 
protect, a slight agile body, a dark head, and the clear-cut pro¬ 
file of a face that had something in it at once thoughtful and in 
a childish way gallant. ‘He ought always to wear a helmet , 1 I 
remember thinking, with some picture of a Greek hero presum¬ 
ably in my mind. If I had known that he was destined to wear 
the busby of the Royal Horse Artillery I think I should have 
been glad, and felt that this was as it should be. I enjoyed, too, 
the games—not least the informal games in the school yard. To 
me they were not merely, as they should have been, a means of 
getting fresh air and exercise between more worthwhile occupa¬ 
tions. They had a more positive appeal, almost a fascination, 
for me, and I see now that into them went energy and interest 
that should have been provided for more constructively. Of the 
formal games I enjoyed rugby football sometimes, and asso¬ 
ciation football always. Cricket always—except for a horrible 
feeling of helplessness when I lost sight of balls on the leg stump, 
and when I missed catches. There, again, I accept no blame. 
Nowadays they would have discovered that my left eye was of 
very little use, and I would have been wearing glasses. And if 
cricket was good, how good too were the breaks for refreshment 
in the middle of those thirsty summer afternoons. I can hear 
now the welcome bell, and see the homely figure of the matron 
waiting beside her jugs of sweet lemonade till the master on 
duty gave the word for us to scamper from all quarters of the 
field. 

Among the happy memories are those of certain books in the 
school library. Other boys probably found more excitement 
there than I did, for living in the same town I could always read 
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plenty of books that I had at home. If anyone had given us a 
few wise words of advice about our reading the library would 
have meant a great deal more to our education. I am afraid that 
our seniors were for the most part at the Gunga Din stage. 
But I well remember the advent of The Prisoner of fenda lifting 
us right out of the world of Ballantine, Manville Fenn and 
Fenimore Cooper. Rodney Stone had put Conan Doyle high 
among our favourites, and though I cannot recall reading at 
school any of the other adventures of Sherlock Holmes, which 
must have been appearing about that time, I remember how 
the tedium of a day in the sick room vanished when I opened 
the pages of A Study in Scarlet. Of the magazines and boys 5 
papers that reached us The Strand , Pearson's , and the Windsor, 
were the most popular among the older boys, with the Wide 
World— soon to be associated with the notorious de Rougemont 
—a long way behind. It was through one of these that The War 
of the Worlds first introduced us to the name of H. G. Wells. 

Convention insisted on our not admitting that we liked our 
work, but I have no doubt whatever that I enjoyed a great deal 
of it. English lessons almost always, and especially hearing 
poetry read aloud. It happened that in my last two years the 
English subjects came principally on Tuesdays, and perhaps for 
that reason Tuesday has been ever since my favourite day of 
the week. And towards the end of my time I found a real satis¬ 
faction in putting Latin and Greek words into what were 
apparently their right places, and in inflecting them correctly. 
One outward sign that we were making a success of the business, 
and might even be entered for an open scholarship at a public 
school, was to be presented with a copy of Notabilia Qiiaedam. 
Probably this is long obsolete. I suppose it was unashamedly a 
'cram 5 book, intended for candidates for scholarships, and it 
contained a number of the more tricky rules and irregular 
forms in which examiners were supposed to take delight. I can 
only say that its possession gave me a curious sense of pride. I 
felt that I was getting somewhere, that I was one of the cog¬ 
noscenti, and I tried as hard as I could to master its contents, in 
so far as I was told to do so. Even the Greek irregular verbs had 
a certain fascination for a few of us who were considered ripe 
for them. After the humdrum jog-trot of Xvoj and nfiaco there 
was something refreshingly inconsequent about d>epm-dlatx> and 
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ft\diaKCD-[±o\oi>[iai. It was well worth while to master them 
once and for all, for then from being tough and elusive enemies 
they turned into slightly comic old friends, invaluable in an 
emergency. We even invented, or borrowed, a Rabelaisian 
irregular verb for daily use, but of its tenses I can remember 
only e<f>aprov, f$ej3oyiJ.ai ) f3vTT°W7rdrfoof J Lai. 

On the whole I believe that most boys found the life better 
than tolerable, and in their last year definitely enjoyable. It 
comes back to me, that school life, with the mingled echoes of 
treble voices, pert, questioning or anxious, uttering words and 
phrases familiar then, some of them now probably obsolete. 
‘Tu quoque,’ ‘Bag’s I , 5 ‘Sucks to you,’ ‘Quis? Ego , 5 a group of 
three- and four-letter words with physical or physiological 
meanings, ‘First form v the Rest , 5 ‘Don’t blub,’ ‘Is he in a bait?’ 
‘Buzz it in,’ ‘You’ll get the stump,’ ‘Fain I,’ and all the rest of 
them. We were not afraid of our masters in any unhealthy 
sense, though it was wise to go warily with two of them on their 
more irritable days. We were not conscious of being over¬ 
pressed in our school work, though here I may be misrepresent¬ 
ing those who were less well suited to our particular curriculum. 
We felt little resentment at what seem now to have been un¬ 
necessary restrictions for boys of twelve or thirteen. It did not 
seem to be strange or ridiculous that we should not be allowed 
to leave the grounds unaccompanied by a master, or to handle 
any money from the beginning of term to the end. For all 
money had to be handed over, and one of the most prominent 
and well-behaved boys in the school was beaten because a 
penny or a halfpenny was found in the pocket of his dressing 
gown. If anyone was unhappy after his first few months it was 
because he was already temperamentally a rebel, or had 
offended public opinion by showing that he was a ‘baby’ who 
had not yet learnt how to behave. Then ridicule was not 
spared, and it could be cruel. I remember an incident that hap¬ 
pened to a boy whom I knew, though it was not till many years 
afterwards that I appreciated all that it meant to him. He had 
changed and run out to the cricket field, leaving as usual his 
clothes hanging on a peg in the changing room, and he was 
enjoying the game in blissful ignorance of the coming blow. 
Suddenly there came running out another boy, shouting to us 
with malicious glee: ‘I’ve just seen X’s shirt, and he . . .’—I 
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won’t repeat his words, but, in brief, he had evidence that X 
had not wholly mastered all the art of personal cleanliness. For 
weeks all the batteries of ridicule were turned on poor X. His 
life at school became hateful to him, and being unusually sensi¬ 
tive he fancied that he was still an object of scorn, even after the 
incident had been forgotten. He longed for the summer holi¬ 
days, when for eight weeks he could put his persecutors out of 
mind. Even then, however, he was not to be altogether free. 
When he reached home he found that his parents with mistaken 
kindness had bought a copy of the school ‘group’, and had it 
framed and hung in his little bedroom. Dressing and undressing 
he felt exposed to the derisory stare of those unfriendly eyes. 

I don’t believe the other boys ever thought of him, or similar 
victims of temporary unpopularity, as ‘letting down the school’; 
that belongs to a later stage. It was just that with the bump¬ 
tiousness and cruelty of the self-assertive age we looked down 
on a boy who seemed not to have left the nursery stage so far 
behind as we had. I suppose that in reality we hated to be re¬ 
minded that it was not after all so very far behind. For, I must 
repeat, we were in our own childish way very conscious that 
the public school life, for which we were being prepared, in 
spite of all its legendary delights, would make some grim and 
unknown demands upon us, and that we had better waste no 
time in growing up to meet them. Though we were too young 
to analyse our feelings at the time, I think it is true to say that 
the school had not much meaning to us except as the place 
where we happened to be at the moment. We knew nothing 
much about its history, and very little, unless we happened to 
have had older brothers there before us, about its old boys. 
They belonged to their public schools, not to us. Preparatory 
schools cannot in the nature of things foster traditions to any¬ 
thing like the same extent as schools for older boys. The seasonal 
changes that recurred in our minor games and hobbies hardly 
come under this heading. I can remember only one piece of 
folk-lore’ that was rather jealously preserved. It was not, I 
think, peculiar to this school, and I know nothing about its 
origin. It was embodied in the rhyme; 

Unbutton one; 

Unbutton two; 
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Cocked-hat Sunday , 

And gob in the pew. 

This meant that on the fourth Sunday before the end of term 
you left unbuttoned the bottom button of your waistcoat (a less 
common practice than it is to-day). On the next Sunday you 
left undone the bottom two buttons. On the following Sunday 
you made paper ‘boats’ in the shape of a cocked-hat, and 
floated them in any running water that you could find on your 
afternoon walk. Finally, on the last Sunday of term, if you were 
a bold spirit, you took an opportunity at morning service when 
everyone was kneeling down, probably during the Litany, to 
spit surreptitiously on the floor. 

It cannot be denied that the preparatory school was largely 
successful in achieving the object for which almost alone it 
existed. It did in fact enable boys to swim, and not to sink, in 
the rather rough waters that in those days they might encounter 
in their first years at a public school. Yet even on its own 
premises, and within the limitations that were not of its own 
choice, the school left out of our education a good deal that 
might well have been included. I will say no more about the 
curriculum. Nobody at that time would have considered seri¬ 
ously the view that if we had spent less time on the ordinary 
school subjects, and more on occupations that gave us emotional 
satisfaction and release, we should have worked at the school 
subjects with greater zest. A graver charge is that, having us as 
it did at the age of hero-worship, the school set before us for our 
admiration altogether too narrow a range of human types. The 
outstanding player of games, the man of action—especially the 
sailor or soldier—and the explorer were people to admire, and, 
if possible, to emulate. They were veritable heroes. It was 
scarcely suggested that the human race owed anything much to 
its artists, its scientists or its statesmen. Young as we were, our 
imagination might have found heroes in these fields if they had 
been thrown open to us. On a more practical and less imagina¬ 
tive level, it seems curious that no use at all was made of the 
locality of the school to suggest and bring before our eyes ways 
of life which might have made an appeal to urban boys who 
saw them for the first time. We were entirely cut off from the 
rural life of the neighbourhood. Except for the rather formal 
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Sunday afternoon walks of three or four miles along country 
roads, we might just as well have been living in Glapham or 
Didsbury or Edgbaston. Yet surely we should have been in¬ 
terested if we had been told something about the life and work 
of those who surrounded us—the country squire and parson, 
the big grazier and the smaller mixed farmer, the veterinary 
surgeon—and, for that matter, the M.F.H. and his huntsman. 

Surely, too, there was an excess of rules. But I want to be 
fair, and I must admit that if these were based on fear it was 
less on fear of human depravity than on fear of illness. Our 
headmaster was terrified of infection coming from outside the 
school, and of trouble arising from irregular habits within. This 
second apprehension led to some curious regulations which 
affected our vocabulary in a way rather mystifying to strangers. 
Every boy was allotted to one of the eight numbered water 
closets, which, however, he was not allowed to visit without a 
master’s leave, and without taking with him a metal ticket 
bearing the right number. The request to pay the visit habitu¬ 
ally took the form: ‘Please, sir, may I take number seven? . . . 
or whatever the number might be. To satisfy a minor need 
leave was still necessary, but the appropriate places were not 
numbered, so that visitors sometimes heard the rather surprising 
request: ‘Please, sir, may I take no number?’ 

If I have seemed to stress the specifically preparatory charac¬ 
ter of the school, it is because I regard schools of that kind at 
that period as particularly good examples of a regimen adapted 
to secure a quite clearly understood purpose. But it is well 
worth considering what incidental advantages, if any, they pro¬ 
vided of which the generality of boys of the same age now in 
primary schools and the lower forms of secondary schools are 
deprived. Has the preparatory school of fifty years ago any 
lesson for the modern reformer? I will rule out any advantages 
that may have come solely from the fact that it was a boarding 
school, and I will disregard the influence of what are commonly 
called ‘cultured’ homes. It must be remembered, too, that the 
boy in the primary school also has his own advantages—among 
them the help of teachers who have received some training in 
their craft. But with all these qualifications taken into account 
the preparatory schoolboy had unquestionably the best of the 
bargain. 

4.2 
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The abler boys had the inestimable advantage of school 
work which really did stretch their capacity to the full. Latin, 
Greek and Mathematics gave them an opportunity to worry 
out a difficulty, to enjoy the process, and to feel at their own 
level the satisfaction of intellectual effort and achievement. No 
doubt this side of our education was emphasized far too much. 
But I suspect that to thousands of children of more than average 
intelligence this opportunity to acquire a sense of mastery is 
never presented at all, and that their lives in consequence are 
less rich both emotionally and intellectually than they might 
have been. It is true that we now test, accurately or inaccur¬ 
ately, the intelligence of children of eleven or twelve by other 
means than academic achievement. But that is no excuse for 
failing to provide them with material worthy of their intelli¬ 
gence. 

It was always possible, too, that the abler boys might gain 
immeasurably from early contact with one of those exceptional 
men who were to be found scattered here and there in prepara¬ 
tory schools, but are not found so frequently in primary schools 
—men who had received all the best that the older universities 
had to give, and had in addition a fervent love of knowledge 
and a desire to teach. As a class teacher a man of this kind 
might be, without knowing it, altogether above the heads of the 
group. Yet a clever or imaginative boy might find in contact 
with him one of the determining influences in his life. 

So much for the exceptions. What of the generality? They 
had, first, the advantage which may almost be said to out¬ 
weigh all others—that they were taught in small classes. To the 
educational value of this everyone can, and does, pay lip ser¬ 
vice, before finding reasons why it cannot be made universal. 
That it should be universal for young children is sometimes said 
to be the first requirement in a national system of education. 
That can hardly be true. The first requirement must always be 
the production of a sufficient, if limited, number of men and 
women of high character and trained intelligence to fill the key 
positions of greatest power and responsibility. That is essential 
both for the well-being of society and for the functioning of the 
State. But if there must be a choice between small classes for 
young children and the retention at school of all children, irre¬ 
spective of their character and capacity, to the age of fifteen or 
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sixteen, then I believe that all teachers who are not blinded by 
personal or political prejudice will agree that the former is 
immeasurably the more important. 

There are two reasons why teachers can hold that conviction, 
particularly those who enjoyed the advantage of being taught 
in small classes themselves when they were children. They know 
that until classes are small enough for all mass methods to be 
ousted, and until every child can make both his difficulties and 
his longings understood by a teacher who has the time and in¬ 
terest to treat him as an individual, we shall never see the great 
body of eleven- or twelve-year-old children as they really are. 
We shall remain ignorant of the enormous wealth of potentiali¬ 
ties now undeveloped. Until these are released, and their nature 
known, how can we decide what is the wisest way to direct and 
distribute children at the next stage of education? And, again, 
there is all the difference in the world between imposing a 
longer school life on children who desire to learn, and im¬ 
pressing it on those in whom that desire has been killed or per¬ 
verted by adverse conditions. It is just this desire to learn that 
is thwarted by the use of mass methods with young children. 
Their removal would be truly revolutionary, for it would pro¬ 
duce a generation of children so different in their outlook on 
school life and school work that other educational reforms 
would follow inevitably, not imposed by authority on a half- 
reluctant populace, but given in response to a deeply-felt de¬ 
mand on the part of parents and children alike. 

I wonder, too, whether other boys, as well as those who were 
exceptionally bright, did not derive something of lasting value 
from the old practice of being left to wrest the meaning from a 
Latin or Greek passage in preparation, and being ‘heard’ the 
next day. It was overdone, and the passages were often too 
difficult. But it did lead to a habit of application, and a sense of 
having to overcome a difficulty without relying too much on 
external help. Is there quite enough in present-day schools of 
that wholesome feeling ‘I have been given this to do, and there 
will be trouble if I do not do it as well as I can’? Often that is 
only a second-best approach to school work, but at least it im¬ 
plies active effort. There may be less point now than there was 
in the old jibe that ‘in public schools the boys prepare their 
lessons and say them to the masters; in elementary schools the 
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masters prepare their lessons and say them to the boys. ! All the 
emphasis now is on the child’s activity. But it is not so many 
years since there were to be heard plenty of those oral lessons, 
bright, superficially cheerful, apparently co-operative, but en¬ 
tirely futile, just because they demanded nothing of the child¬ 
ren; lessons in which there was a ready interchange of question 
and answer, and a pleasant show of mild interest, but no effort 
on the part of anyone except the teacher, no proof that any¬ 
thing new had been learnt or any fresh train of thought started, 
and no suggestion that it very much mattered whether anything 
that had been learnt was remembered or forgotten. 

There was another way in which the preparatory schoolboy 
enjoyed good fortune not always granted to others. It was im¬ 
portant sociologically as well as educationally. A boy was, of 
course, entirely unconscious of it, but insensibly it affected his 
attitude to his school life. His parents believed wholeheartedly 
in the value of the education which he was receiving, and they 
were therefore working in sympathy with his masters towards a 
common end. The masters, as I have suggested, may not have 
been very much in themselves. But they and his parents spoke 
the same language and shared broadly the same beliefs. His 
parents, unlike those of many primary schoolboys, would think 
of his form master neither as a member of a slightly higher 
class, nor simply as ‘young John Smith, son of Mrs. Smith, up 
the street’. Though the preparatory school was privately 
owned, and the primary school is nearly always publicly 
owned, the parents thought of the preparatory school as in a 
sense their school, or at least a school belonging to their order. 
They approved the ideals and the standards of taste and man¬ 
ners, which were set before their sons. They were their own 
standards, or, if they were not, they would have liked them to 
be. Indeed within the limits of their order these schools had to a 
great extent solved the educational problem which it is the 
tremendously difficult task of a democratic society to solve on 
a much larger scale—how to make the school acceptable to 
parents as an institution which is at the same time of them and 
in advance of them, which transmits a social or cultural tradition, 
and in transmitting enriches and refines it. 
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A Great Public School 
Fifty Tears Ago 
* 


T he particular pool in which presumably I had been thus 
fitted to swim was one of the greatest of all English 
schools at an especially interesting period of its history 
and of that of thepublic schools as a whole. A friend of mine, him¬ 
self a former headmaster, remarked to me after reading the life of 
William Temple, ‘one of my greatest regrets is that I was not a 
boy at Rugby about the year igooh There was point in his 
remark. Anyone who was at Rugby at that time, and is inter¬ 
ested in the history of education in this country, may well feel 
that it was a peculiarly happy conjunction of school and period. 
It was a great time-—probably the greatest—for the public 
schools, and Rugby could claim, though it was never the way 
of Rugby to be too loud in its claims, that more than any other 
school it had preserved the principles which raised the public 
schools to the pre-eminence that they enjoyed at the end of the 
nineteenth century. There were schools—Eton obviously the 
most notable—which had been more or less untouched by the 
reforms of Arnold, and embodied altogether different traditions 
of school life, with different social and cultural ideals, and, 
naturally enough, different conceptions of the means by which 
they were to be attained. But the main current of public school 
education had been coloured by the influence of Rugby, both 
through the popular interest in the work and personality of 
Arnold, and through the masters who had gone from Rugby to 
become heads of other schools. It is true, of course, that every 
school, even those most nearly affected (like Clifton and Marl- 
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borough), had its own characteristics, and carefully tended tra¬ 
ditions. Every school would on occasion, and quite sincerely, 
honour itself as ‘the best school of all 5 , and would have been 
reluctant to admit that its distinctive virtues were anything but 
autochthonous. But in fact during the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century the influence of Rugby on the whole public 
school system, far more than that of any other school, had been 
at once central and pervasive. 

It was a great period for the public schools, because they 
were for the time being comparatively immune from criticism, 
and were therefore still confident—perhaps they were never 
quite so confident again—both of the excellence of their pur¬ 
pose and of their ability to achieve it. The unexpected humili¬ 
ations of the South African War had not yet led to criticism of 
that amateurism upon which the public schools looked with 
positive pride. The coming German rivalry in industry and 
commerce had scarcely been felt, and Lord Rosebery’s call for 
‘efficiency 1 had not yet resounded. The Education Act of 1902, 
leading to the foundation of a host of new grammar schools, 
and the rejuvenation of others, had not yet enlarged the popular 
conception of secondary education, and among those who read 
the suggestive and disturbing reflections of the Bryce Report 
there were probably extremely few masters at public schools. 
On the other hand, the changes recommended by the Public 
Schools Commission of 1861 had been effected peacefully 
enough, and the moderate reforms which had followed had 
lulled upper-middle-class parents into a comfortable belief that 
there could not be very much wrong with public schools, while 
to have been at one of them clearly offered substantial social 
advantages. Modern sides had been introduced, though nobody 
quite knew for whom they were intended, or at what goal they 
were to aim. Their growth was cramped by the demand of the 
older universities for two classical languages, the still un¬ 
resolved issue of cultural versus vocational education, and a 
deep suspicion of the new claims of Science. Science of a kind 
had indeed been introduced into all the leading schools, and 
here Rugby had been foremost in blazing the trail. But its 
introduction had not yet made any great difference to the 
curriculum of most boys, at any rate in the first two or three 
years of their course. 
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I know very well that in writing of the school life in which I 
shared as a boy, and of those who helped to shape it, I am 
swayed inevitably by boyish prejudices and misconceptions. 
Complete objectivity is not possible, and, after all, those preju¬ 
dices and misconceptions were partly created by the school life, 
and thus exemplify it. But I have had three advantages which 
may help me not to distort the picture too badly. For the first 
half of my time at school I was a day boy, and for the second 
half a boarder. In those days Rugby failed rather badly to make 
most of its day boys feel part of the school. They were treated 
with ordinary civility, but in the main they were regarded, as a 
nineteenth-century historian remarked of the tribes beyond the 
confines of the Roman Empire, as ‘people of outlandish names 
and unknown antecedents’. While I was still at school, there¬ 
fore, I experienced two strangely different kinds of existence, 
and when I came to enjoy the life of a boarder I had already 
another school life with which to compare it. Secondly, because 
I had lived in the place since I was born, and had heard so 
much about the school and its staff from quite disinterested 
sources, I believe it was easier for me than for most of my 
schoolfellows to see the whole thing in the round. Lastly, I was 
able in later years to compare my boyish impressions of the 
earlier Rugby with those of colleagues who had known it as 
masters, and looked back on it with different emotions, not 
always without regret. 

In taking Rugby of my time as an example of a school that 
knew what it wanted, and how to achieve its purpose, I realize 
that to speak of the ‘purpose’ of a great public school of that 
date is to speak of a whole amalgam of ideas and ideals that 
appealed in different ways to different kinds of people. It would 
be conceived quite differently by a manufacturing father in 
Oldham or Halifax, by a sporting father in the Shires and by 
an old boy returning as a master fresh from his first in Mods, 
or Greats, full of the loftiest ambitions for the school and him¬ 
self. And yet all alike did share a certain complex of reasons for 
believing that the public school as an institution deserved their 
admiration and respect. The fact that some of these reasons 
were not avowed, and indeed not quite avowable, did not mean 
that the conviction with which others were asserted was not 
entirely genuine. Above everything else the public school then 
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stood for the preservation and defence of a class. It was not a 
patrician class, though the sons of the old aristocracy and the 
county families almost invariably went to one or other of the 
more eminent public schools. Nor was it essentially plutocratic, 
though it included the higher and middle ranks of industry and 
commerce. It was the gentleman class, in other words the upper 
middle class, containing the commissioned ranks of the services, 
the learned professions, the provincial families which were 
nearly or quite ranked as ‘county’, and a steadily increasing 
number of the second or third generation of those who had 
made their money in business. It was roughly a union of those 
whose income about the year 1900 was not less than £1,200 or 
£1,500 a year, and who were prepared to spend not less than 
about £120 a year for some seven or eight years on the educa¬ 
tion of each of their sons before he went to a university. For by 
that time the boarding preparatory school was an almost in¬ 
separable part of the public school system. These were the 
‘good’ people in the sense understood by the poet Theognis, 
when he wrote: 

raura jiev ovtois taOi' KO.K0101 Se fir) irpoaojilXei 
avSpaoxv, aAA’ a'iet t<2v ayo.Oatv eyeo‘ 

Kal irapa rotuw rrlve Kal euOie Kal fiera Totaiv 
i£e Kal avSave tolj, wv fieyaXrj Suva/n? 

The public schools thoroughly understood that maxim, and it 
was their dual function to inculcate the manners, habits and 
standards distinctive of the gentlemen, and to prepare boys for 
the occupations which gentlemen then regarded as their right¬ 
ful preserve. They were indeed in their own estimation the only 
schools that did produce gentlemen. The masters at Rugby at 
that time had a fictitious and generic name—Chortleswade 
Grammar School—for the kind of school that tried, and failed, 
to produce the genuine article. It was not many years after I 
left that I heard an officer of the O.T.C. addressing a contingent 
1 ‘This then I would have thee to know, not to consort with the bad but 
ever to cleave unto the good, and at their tables to eat and drink, and with 
them to sit, and them to please, for their power is great.’ Thus the Loeb 
edition, which reminds us ‘that goad and bad in Theognis have often a 
political colouring, but it would be misleading to translate noble and ig¬ 
noble’. In the vocabulary of fifty years ago gentlemen and outsiders would not 
be wide of the mark. 
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about to depart for camp, and exhorting them to set an example 
of behaviour to other schools. ‘Remember, 1 he said, ‘that you 
do not belong to Chortleswade. Ghortleswade may be a very 
good place in its way. I don’t say that it isn’t. But we are 
different.’ The homily might have been worded more happily. 

But if the public school fostered the idea of a fairly exclusive 
class, which was to enjoy most of the privilege and comfort that 
was going, it was made quite clear to Rugbeians that along with 
these advantages went responsibility. It was to be a class of 
workers—and all the emphasis was on altruistic work—and not 
of drones. I suppose no phrase was commoner on the lips of those 
who addressed public school audiences than ‘the future leaders 
of the country’. Leadership was the obligation owed to demos, 
and our speakers were usually more fluent on the duty and 
honour of leadership than on the direction in which society 
should be led. It was assumed, no doubt, that a certain number 
of boys would find their way into national politics, some would 
certainly enter the higher branches of the Civil Service, and 
others would succeed to positions in which they would exercise 
outstanding influence in industry, or in the affairs of their 
chosen profession. But I do not remember a word to suggest 
that it was the duty of a public school man to take an active 
partin local government. Year by year the statutory powers and 
obligations of local authorities were being extended. The 
Education Act of 1902 is only one example of the kind of 
measure that might have been used to excite our interest. But 
of all this we were told nothing, How much local government, 
particularly the government of the smaller towns, might have 
gained if more public school men had taken part in it during 
the following two or three decades is for the social or political 
historian to determine. 

It was another kind of leadership and responsibility for which 
the public schools took special pride in preparing their boys, the 
kind that was associated particularly with the fighting services, 
and, above all, with ‘The White Man’s Burden’. The call to this 
was sounded loudly, and the influence of the idea of the ex¬ 
public school man upholding in far distant places the honour 
of an Englishman, and playing on a wider stage the part of the 
exemplary prefect, was great out of all proportion to the num¬ 
ber of those whose subsequent career actually took that form. 
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It accounted partly for the fact that sixth forms and the two 
older universities then were half full of boys and young men 
who protested that, whatever else might happen to them, they 
would not ‘go into an office’, though uneasily aware that an 
office of some kind or other was almost certainly their destina¬ 
tion. It was also one and an important reason why, though the 
public schools were not in the least militaristic, the outbreak of 
war in 1914 came to so many public school men as in some 
strange way a relief, the answer to a question which had been 
half-suppressed, the opportunity to fulfil and justify the per- 
ticular kind of moral education that they had received at 
school and university. 

Side by side with the moral, social and, in a wide sense, 
political, aims of the public schools was what was called the 
cultural aim. The idea survived from an earlier age that a 
gentleman, whatever his means of livelihood, would have a 
fair amount of leisure, and that his school should help him to 
spend it in a ‘cultured’ way. In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries the literature and history of ancient Greece and Rome 
had been regarded as the best, or the only, paths to this end. By 
the dawn of the twentieth century, however, I imagine that 
even the most ardent classical schoolmaster knew very well that 
most of his pupils would prefer, after they left school, to show 
their respect for Homer and Horace by leaving them undis¬ 
turbed on their shelves. He now justified the classics on lin¬ 
guistic grounds, or as an instrument for training the ‘faculties’. 
No doubt there was some faulty psychology in this, and self- 
interest produced plenty of rationalizing on the subject. But it 
would be a great mistake to underestimate the case for the 
classics at that time. It is the fashion now to speak as if the dis¬ 
tinction between cultural and vocational education were wholly 
illusory, and to assume that because public school boys in those 
days had a virtual monopoly of certain kinds of influential posi¬ 
tion in the world (of which they often made in every sense of the 
words an extremely good thing) their education was vocational 
and nothing else. But at its best, and for the abler boys, that 
education was a great deal more than an education in the tech¬ 
nique of success—even quite deserved and socially justified 
success. It was more even than an education in mores. It was an 
education in the recognition of permanent values, in the light 
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of which the quality of any kind of human life could be ap¬ 
praised. 

In schools where the standard of intelligence was high, and 
where the masters who taught the upper forms were men of 
ability and scholarship, the abler boys at least could inherit 
and make their own a tradition of which a former headmaster 
of Winchester has written: ‘We may sum it up in the words that 
express the longing of many hearts—Christian humanism.’ 
Some few did reach that synthesis of two apparently distinct 
kinds of knowledge and experience which the phrase implies. 
I am sure that more could have done so if the spirit and content 
of the teaching had been more deliberately tempered to that 
end. 

I am equally sure that it would be sheer humbug to pretend 
that all this had anything to do with the ordinary hard-working, 
or not so hard-working, member of the middle or lower school, 
who would be lucky if he ever got within sight of the sixth form. 
Whatever the classical curriculum gave him, it was nothing that 
helped him to interpret life, except in terms of patience and in¬ 
dustry. Of this he was, in his own way, quite aware. He did not 
pretend to have much use for his school work. To that extent he 
was a Philistine. But he was consciously a Philistine. He did 
know diat there were others (smugs, swats, or whatever he chose 
to call them) who cared about books and ideas that to him 
meant next to nothing. That was, no doubt, a pity, but there it 
was. He was quite prepared to admit that those others might 
have had all the luck of the deal. After all they often did the 
things that he liked doing as well as he did, or better, and they 
had something else as well. Quite seriously, if rather nebulously, 
he felt that his school was a greater place for the presence of 
some giant of scholarship, some Robert Whitelaw or T. E. Page. 
Public school Philistinism, at its worst, was bad enough. But I 
sometimes wonder whether contemporary grammar school 
Philistinism, at its worst, is not even more dislikeable and dan¬ 
gerous, because it is more insensitive and complacent. 

It would have been quite easy to sort out at the age of fifteen 
or sixteen those boys who were not likely to gain anything of 
cultural value from further study of the classics, and to devise 
for them a suitable humanist or scientific curriculum. But there 
stood in the way not only the blind and almost unchallenged 
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belief in the classical prescription for all boys, however limited 
their intelligence, and however meagre their linguistic aptitude; 
there was also the hard fact that the two older universities in¬ 
sisted on Greek and Latin as a condition of entrance. 

In another respect the public schools of that day embodied 
an agreed purpose. Their education was to be religious. Not 
that this necessarily meant at all the same thing to every parent. 
There were convinced and professing members of the Church 
of England who would have regarded an education which did 
not claim to be religious as simply not respectable. There were 
Free Church parents with social and cultural ambitions for their 
sons, who were a little suspicious of a Church of England foun¬ 
dation, but hoped that their sons would somehow manage to 
make the best of both worlds; and sometimes these boys, more 
from mass-suggestion than from any kind of proselytism, ended 
by being confirmed like everyone else. There were, too, the 
sceptical parents—more in number, I suspect, than our masters 
realized—who felt that after all ‘it could do no harm’ to their 
sons. For all these a compromise was found in the ethical, un- 
sacerdotal, rather inarticulate and prosaic religion and worship 
which some people like to call public school religion, and which 
the Englishman of any kind, when left to himself, so often 
prefers. Who would wish or dare to speak of what that religion 
meant at its best to countless boys in their private lives? At a 
sub-Christian level it was never less than a kind of dedication of 
adolescence to a belief in the honour of a gentleman, the duty 
of self-control and faith between friends. 

So far I have written of a purpose common, more or less, to 
the better public schools as a whole. Now I must turn to the 
distinctive purpose of Rugby, and looking back I realize that it 
was PercivaFs as much as Arnold’s Rugby that I entered in the 
year 1897. Arnold, of course, had laid the foundations. Once 
and for all he had established the aim of public school education 
as the training of character for future service to Church and 
State. Once and for all, too, he had determined that this aim 
should be embodied in the ‘Christian gentleman’, though we 
must not be too sure that he pronounced that phrase quite as 
we pronounce it to-day, with an equal emphasis on the two 
words. I suspect that Arnold placed greater emphasis on the 
first, and that he assumed that most of the parents who sent 
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their boys to Rugby at that time came into the category of 
gentlemen. But he certainly wanted to make the boys Christian. 
He had, too, as everyone knows, established his prefects as 
guardians of morality and protectors of the weak. But nothing 
that one reads about Arnold’s Rugby leaves the impression that 
he desired to restrict unduly the personal liberty of boys, or 
that he was everlastingly on the look out for evil in their personal 
or collective life. He could write words which sound rather ter¬ 
rible to us to-day, as when, before he went to Rugby, he wrote 
of‘the perfect evilness which I must daily contemplate’—words 
which might not sound so exaggerated if we could be trans¬ 
planted into the conditions of his time. No doubt he thought of 
school life as a moral training ground, but may he not also have 
thought that for the struggle between good and evil a measure 
of liberty was necessary, and that it was the combination of 
liberty and struggle which gave a public school its unique 
opportunity for moral education? That may have been the 
point of his remark, so often quoted since (and so acceptable to 
a headmaster who wants to pass on his difficult problems to 
somebody else) that the first, second and third duty of a head¬ 
master is to get rid of unpromising material. By that he surely 
meant not only material that would have been unpromising in 
any conditions, but material unsuited to the tough conditions 
of a public school of his time. Boys who could not stand up to 
these had better be educated elsewhere—not necessarily ex¬ 
pelled as a disgrace, but transferred to a different kind of 
educational establishment. After all, public schools in his day 
were not regarded to anything like the same extent that they 
were afterwards as almost the only places of education for the 
sons of gentlemen. It was a common practice for boys to be 
educated privately by tutors singly or in groups, and Arnold him¬ 
self, before he went to Rugby, had been head of an establish¬ 
ment which prepared older boys for the universities. 

Nor does one gain the impression that Arnold was by any 
means a wholly joyless person, who expected boys to be nothing 
but serious. After Lytton Strachey, with all his mastery of men¬ 
dacious suggestion, has done his worst with him, he remains a 
quite human figure, capable of quite ordinary enjoyment. Writ¬ 
ing of his appointment to Rugby, he says ‘the Rugby prospect 
I contemplate with a very strong interest. The work I am not 
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afraid of, if I can get proper exercise, but I want absolute play, 
like a boy, and neither riding nor walking will make up for my 
leaping-pole and bathing, when the youths used to come with 
me, and I felt completely for the time a boy as they were.’ Those 
were hardly the words of a man whose mental picture of a 
school would find no room for joy and spontaneity. The life 
depicted in Tom Brown's Schooldays , whatever else it was, was not 
over-regulated and over-supervised . 1 

The training of Christian character then had been laid down 
as the principle of education, and the guardians of morality had 
been established. But what particular qualities in that charac¬ 
ter, and what kind of morality? The answer had been given 
decisively by Percival, a headmaster of altogether different 
stature from either his predecessor or his successor. Percival is 
probably remembered principally as the radical Bishop of Here¬ 
ford, usually at variance with his brother bishops, a noble lonely 
figure defending unpopular causes against opponents whose 
mentality and motives he too often failed to appreciate. But a 
man who created a new public school, as he did at Clifton, who 
left so deep an impress on Rugby after a headmastership of only 
eight years, and who, above all, influenced profoundly so many 
colleagues and other schoolmasters of first-rate ability and 
strong convictions, should be secure in his place among the 
great headmasters of the nineteenth century. But it was—to 
quote from the late Archbishop Temple’s life of Bishop Percival 
—‘a somewhat stoical type of faith that he exhibited and en¬ 
couraged. . . . Probably the general feeling among both boys 
and masters was that he was a task-master. . . . Also he was 
temperamentally a Puritan. ... He feared liberty; with all his 
liberalism he feared liberty. He wanted to see the whole day 
mapped out, and to know what every boy was doing at any 
moment.’ Above all, his bequest to the school was puritanism, 
unremitting effort, intense moral earnestness and mistrust of 
boys in the mass. They were certainly not to be regarded as 
naturally good; and they had not come to school primarily to 
be happy. 

In considering the distinctive purpose of the school at about 

1 A similar impression is conveyed in the too little known School Experi¬ 
ences of a Fag, by George Melly (Smith Elder, 1854), which gives also a 
revealing picture of a contemporary private boarding school. 
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the turn of the century it must not be forgotten that Rugby 
probably received a larger proportion of the sons of Midland 
and northern manufacturers and business men than did most 
other distinguished schools at that time. They contributed 
much in brains, muscle and certain sterling qualities. But they 
did not always contribute much in the graces of life, and some 
of them might well have become examples of a crudely apo- 
laustic attitude to wealth but for the hatred of ostentation in¬ 
herent in Percival’s puritanism, and his insistence that every 
kind of power should be used with a sense of responsibility. On 
the whole these parents found in Rugby something solid, sen¬ 
sible and genuine which they wanted for their boys. ‘What I 
like about your education here’, said one of them to a later 
headmaster, ‘is that there is no nonsense about it.’ In its context 
the intended compliment might have been regarded as equivo¬ 
cal. But it indicated one side of the work that Rugby set itself 
to carry out. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that when I entered the 
school, three years after Percival ceased to be headmaster, the 
keynote was earnest, and it was the note above all of duty. 
Even to a boy of thirteen it was obvious that the place took 
itself tremendously seriously. There was certainly no intention 
to diminish Percival’s legacy on the part of his successor, H. A. 
James, who was held to have proved his metal as headmaster of 
Rossall and Cheltenham. But, however notable may have been 
his earlier exploits, I find it difficult to think of James as in the 
first flight of Rugby headmasters. The high reputation of the 
school in his time was due very largely to the fact that Percival, 
who had exacted so high a standard of conduct and industry, 
had also bequeathed to him an able and even distinguished 
staff, and an impetus which would carry the craft on through 
rougher waters than James was likely to encounter. Rugby was 
noteworthy in his time for the number of men who went from 
his staff to be headmasters of other schools. But several of these 
—Paton, George Smith, Fletcher, David—had been appointed 
to Rugby not by James but by Percival, and of the others one 
had been a complete failure at Rugby, and James could hardly 
have felt any great regret at his departure. James was out¬ 
wardly an impressive figure in the fashion of his time, and he 
was regarded by most boys with fear tempered, as they grew 
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older, by mild amusement. There was nothing gracious or 
affable in his manner, and I think most people, even if they 
sincerely respected him, were quite happy to keep out of his 
way. To boys in the School House he very likely showed a more 
sympathetic side. 

I have never discovered that he showed any particular in¬ 
terest in the work and curriculum of the school below the sixth 
form, and few headmasters can ever have been less concerned 
with methods of teaching. His ideas of punishment were quite 
primitive, and it is difficult to imagine a boy going to consult 
him in a personal difficulty . 1 But Sunday after Sunday his fine 
sonorous voice did give us the impression that he was tremend¬ 
ously in earnest that we should be ‘good’, and to that extent, at 
least, he was in the Percival tradition, though temperamentally 
the two men had little in common. I do not suppose that he ever 
deliberately tried to modify that tradition. His strong sense of 
continuity and his mental inertia were opposed to innovation 
of any kind. ‘He never thought,’ it has been said, ‘but he could 
be formidable when roused.’ But it was not often that he was 
roused. 

Percival’s inspiration had gone, but much that was exacting, 
austere and restrictive in his regime remained, and it can be 
argued that the demands made upon a boy of thirteen or four¬ 
teen unless he was unusually tough in mind and body were ex¬ 
cessive. I can be genuinely glad that I experienced that school 
life, with its firm insistence upon duty and hard work, without 
believing for a moment that it was what I needed most at that 
age, and I feel the same about some of my schoolfellows whom 
I knew best as boys and have known in later life. I will try to 
select some of its more illustrative characteristics. 

The working week—and it must include Sunday—was de¬ 
cidedly heavy, and I doubt whether a heavier could be found 
at any school of that time. The day began with chapel at seven 
o’clock, followed by an hour’s lesson before breakfast. This was 
the practice for all the year, except for a few weeks in the 
Easter term, when first lesson started half an hour later, and 
was preceded by prayers in house dining-halls, ‘that dismal 

1 ‘I cannot conceive’, wrote one of his ablest colleagues, ‘that any boy or 
master would have discussed religious problems with him,’ After Many Days, 
by Sir Frank Fletcher (Robert Hale and Co., 1937), p. 91. 
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ritual among the tea cups’, as it was called by Robert Whitelaw, 
who hated to be deprived of any particle of his full teaching 
period. Theoretically chapel and first lesson were not endured 
on an empty stomach, but the temptation to lie in bed till the 
last moment was too strong to permit us always to consume the 
‘coffee stodges’ provided. Between breakfast and luncheon there 
were four hours of work, spent partly in school and partly in 
preparation for the next lesson, and in walking to and from 
one’s house. On a whole-school day there were three more 
lessons before tea. True that there were three half-holidays in 
the week, but on every day except Saturday there was prepara¬ 
tion between tea and evening prayers, lasting for something 
like one and a half hours. Even on Saturday there was some 
preparation (though not supervised, and done in your own 
time) for those who were not members of the concert choir. On 
Sunday there were often three compulsory chapel services—the 
first before breakfast—a Scripture lesson and preparation. 
Occasionally the last was remitted, when a missionary, or some 
other visitor, addressed the whole school at ‘Bigside dies’. On 
the top of all that a housemaster might finally improve the 
occasion by an address after house prayers in the evening, and 
I have vivid memories of watching the pathetic attempts of 
small boys to keep awake in the last lap of a day which could 
scarcely be regarded as refreshing preparation for the coming 
week. 

The full pressure of this week can be estimated only when it 
is remembered that the general practice was to start a lesson 
with a number of questions and written answers on the work 
prepared for it. You might or might not be ‘put on to construe’, 
but you could not escape the possibility of being ‘floored’ on 
this general test. The question ‘will he bumph us?’ asked of 
each other by innumerable boys waiting for a master’s arrival 
was largely rhetorical. He nearly always did. Usually it was 
fairly easy to spot the kind of questions that might be asked, but 
in the English subjects it was more difficult, and it was advisable 
to find out your forai master’s predilections as soon as possible. 
Believing myself to be reasonably ‘good at English’ I prepared 
with some confidence for my first English lesson with Whitelaw, 
on entering his famous form, the Twenty; and it was discon¬ 
certing to find that when my written answers were returned to 
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me they bore the inscription ‘write out the first hundred lines 
of the lesson’, followed by a caustic ‘you cannot read Shake¬ 
speare as if he were the Strand Magazine ’. I do not know whether 
Percival invented this practice of unending tests. He certainly 
stiffened it, and I have been told that it was he who gave a 
final turn to the screw by advising, or requiring, masters in the 
upper school to set questions in the form not only of translation 
from Greek or Latin prepared passages, but of retranslation 
from the English. 

The marks earned in this and other ways were added to pro¬ 
duce the full week’s order in the middle and lower schools. 
Your place in this contributed a good deal to a quiet life or the 
reverse. An advance of a few places on your Galling Over order 
meant a rise in your stock for at least a week. A fall meant the 
opposite, and a serious unexplained fall meant in some houses 
almost automatically a beating. In so far as all this inculcated 
habits of hard work, it had some moral value. The intellectual 
result was less happy. To the cleverer boys it mattered less, for 
they were placed on entry in the upper school, or in the top 
form of the middle school. But for the rank and file, who spent 
two or three years before they reached the fifth form, and per¬ 
haps never reached the sixth, the habit of constantly thinking 
less about the meaning of their work than about its result was 
one that killed interest and curiosity. Coming somewhere be¬ 
tween these two categories I reached the sixth form with two 
more years still to run, and reached it at a time when it was 
possible to subsist in the Lower Bench on the barest minimum 
of effort, and to derive much amusement from the antics of a 
master (highly gifted, but misunderstanding and misunder¬ 
stood), stimulated, or goaded by a high-spirited but sadly un¬ 
sympathetic form. The possibilities of a peaceful and entertain¬ 
ing interlude seemed almost too good to be true, and for my 
last two years I was unwise enough to do as little regular work 
as I could, though I fancy that I read a good deal more than 
many of my contemporaries out of school. Any stimulus to fur¬ 
ther my education that I received came either from the history 
lessons of G. P. Hastings (then, and for many years afterwards, 
one of the best teachers at Rugby) or from the conversation and 
letters of my schoolfellow Geoffrey Scott. Later well known as 
the author of The Architecture of Humanism and The Portrait of 
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gelide he became, so I have been told, one of the most brilliant 
talkers of his time. Certainly as a schoolboy he was an immensely 
exciting and amusing companion. He challenged countless 
ideas and conventions that I had taken for granted, he opened 
my eyes to the human world around me, he encouraged me to 
read books which no one else would have put in my way. In 
fact, though he was a year or more younger, he did for me what 
a really good house tutor might have done, and very much 
beside. His wit, astonishingly mature for a boy, and his un- 
malicious irreverence, provided just the salt that the rather 
complacent Rugby life of that time needed. Moreover he was 
the only person I met while at school who seemed to care seri¬ 
ously about any kind of beauty except that of words. 

The strenuous routine that I have described could have been 
made less arduous, and, incidentally, our work might have been 
done better and with greater interest, if we had enjoyed more 
spare time out of school. But below the fifth forms there were 
few opportunities for a boy to give more than an hour at most 
to an occupation of his own choice. There were odd times when 
he could ‘go on a court’, or walk down town, or even do nothing 
at all. There was the delectable time between tea and prepara¬ 
tion, spent over a study fire, or in summer strolling in the Close. 
There were visits to the old ‘tosh’, surely one of the least attrac¬ 
tive and worst ventilated swimming baths ever erected. But the 
three half-holidays were given up solidly to compulsory cricket 
and football, except for a few weeks at the end of the Easter 
term, when a minority took part in rather perfunctory prepara¬ 
tion for the athletic sports. Instead of football there was some¬ 
times a run across the fields, or along the roads, of the country¬ 
side, and this might mean a little more spare time, for unless it 
was a very long run, or unless one was abnormally slow of foot 
or short of wind, it ended sooner than a game of football. Once 
he was in the sixth form, or after he had been three summer 
terms in the school, a boy might, if he wished, be excused from 
cricket, and he could bicycle more or less wherever he liked. 
Indeed I have met one Rugbeian of my time who assured me that 
by a combination of good fortune and mother wit he never play¬ 
ed cricket at all. But these concessions did not apply to football. 

What was the real purpose of all these compulsory games? 
Certainly not in the first instance enjoyment or relaxation. 
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Some boys enjoyed some games, of course, particularly if they 
played them well and took part in the upper games, which were, 
as a rule, efficiently umpired or refereed. But if I try to recall 
the long trail of boys walking or cycling three or four times a 
week to and from the more distant playing fields, I see them 
looking as if they were cheerfully getting through the day’s 
work, rather than as if they were engaged in anything that they 
thought really worth doing. Would it not have been a good 
deal more enjoyable if there had been less of it? And those long 
hours spent in minor cricket at Caldecott’s, how ineffably bor¬ 
ing they could be, and how futile for an older boy who had 
proved years before that he had no aptitude for the game! Nor 
was the purpose that we should all be able to play games well, 
or at least as well as we could. That would have been better 
achieved by having fewer set games, and more skilled coaching 
or organized practice. Tuition in cricket was in fact confined to 
the few who had shown promise as small boys, before their 
strength developed, and to the ‘distinctions’. The real, if un¬ 
expressed, reason for all these regulated hours of so-called play, 
as for many of the rules in the formidable Rule Book given to 
us new boys, was the belief that we could not be trusted to have 
leisure time, or to go far afield—until we reached the sixth form 
—without doing something wrong. Hence all the places that 
were out of bounds, including, strangely enough, ‘all places of 
religious worship’. Hence, too, the belief that we could not be 
permitted to continue too long even at compulsory games with¬ 
out some check on our movements, so that a half-holiday after¬ 
noon had to be broken by ‘Galling Over’ at three o’clock; and 
on Sunday afternoon chapel at four o’clock was so timed as to 
prevent us from going too far on our afternoon walk, or having 
a dangerously long time on our hands. In a later reforming era 
the value of compulsory four o’clock Sunday chapel as a bastion 
of morality became almost an idee fixe among some of the 
senior masters, one of whom made its disappearance the reason, 
or pretext, for his retirement. 

Behind all this was a general fear that a boy, left to his own 
devices, would get into mischief. But the more specific motive 
of those who most steadily upheld the regime, and took most 
pains to see that it was not relaxed, was suspicio sexualis. It was 
not orgies of smoking, nor the possibility of surreptitious visits 
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to bookmakers and public houses that they really feared, but 
opportunities for ‘immorality’; and rather than that these should 
occur almost any degree of restriction was justified. 

This attitude to life and to sex was, no doubt, in keeping with 
the age. It was part of the original price that the public schools 
had to pay for being made ‘respectable’ by Arnold, for being 
made acceptable, that is to say, to the middle classes. Rugby 
certainly was not the only school where ‘morality’ meant sexual 
morality, where no form of wrong-doing was represented as 
quite so serious as sexual indulgence, and where at the same 
time nothing much was done to dispel the mystery that made 
the idea of sex both frightening and attractive. But at Rugby 
the attitude had been hardened by Percival’s puritanism and 
also, I think, at the time of which I am writing by the fact that 
so many of those in authority were unmarried. The headmaster 
was a bachelor, and so was the senior tutor in the School House; 
so was the Town Tutor, who looked after the day boys, and a 
number of house tutors, and of the eight housemasters three 
were bachelors, while one had managed to marry and beget a 
family and yet to retain an astonishing ignorance of some quite 
elementary physiological facts. A school thus dominated by men 
of unimpeachable virtue, who yet were not living what is for 
most people a normal sexual life, was almost bound in those 
days to be a school in which ‘a high moral tone’ (at Rugby in 
my time it was on the whole extremely high) was secured at the 
price of a great deal of unnecessary ignorance and unhappiness. 
A cramping fear on the part of adults of any frankness on mat¬ 
ters of sex led to an almost complete absence of any attempt to 
help boys to meet the ordinary sexual problems of adolescence, 
and to answer their most natural and innocent questions. Not 
everyone thought that this attitude was good enough. ‘Don’t 
you think’, wrote one of the finest Rugbeians of his time a few 
years later , 1 ‘that grave harm is done in public schools by not 
explaining plainly all about it... to the boy when he gets to a 
suitable age . . . and by cloaking it under such vague terms as 
are used in the pulpit and elsewhere? . . . How can you expect 
an ignorant boy to ask about things about which there is such 
a mystery?’ But to these and similar questions the answer was 
to be for some time yet an embarrassed silence. 

1 The Life of Ronald Poulton (Sidgwick and Jackson, 1919), pp. 66 and 67. 
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Lingering, too, from a slightly earlier period were traces of a 
ridiculously prudish attitude to the unclothed human body, 
which was surely rare in boys’ schools. The Rule Book still 
contained a regulation (fortunately observed by nobody) that 
football shorts—hardly, perhaps, the right word—should extend 
four inches below the knee. Some covering was worn even when 
bathing in the enclosed and entirely private ‘tosh 5 , and in one 
house false modesty was carried to an extreme limit. When 
changing after games a boy made use of two towels, one of 
which he wrapped round his middle, as he undressed, with all 
the dexterity of a mixed bather on an open beach. Wearing this 
he went to one of the hip-baths, separated by wooden parti¬ 
tions, had his bath with his back to the world, partially dried, 
redraped himself, and only then turned round and faced his 
fellow men and completed the process of drying. 

It would have been surprising if the school tradition of that 
time had permitted Rugby to be ahead of the other leading 
schools in encouraging the arts. Our education was not such as 
to lead us ‘to be disturbed in the presence of beautiful objects’, 
but rather to regard them as superfluous and vaguely suspect, 
if indeed we recognized their existence. I cannot take very seri¬ 
ously the compulsory old-fashioned lessons in ‘drawing from the 
object’, and the drawing from the antique which was prescribed 
for a small number of older and more talented volunteers. No¬ 
thing was done to acquaint us with the history of art, or with 
the work of contemporary artists, Music entered further into the 
life of the school. Before long the music at Rugby was to win a 
deservedly high reputation, but I doubt whether anyone then 
realized how much more could be done. I only know that I was 
astonished to find a few years later what Geoffrey Shaw was doing 
with far smaller resources at Gresham’s. The school concert at 
the end of term was rather a musical accompaniment to a tribal 
gathering than an occasion when the making of music was the 
first concern. Inter-house competitions in chorus and quartet 
singing were enthusiastic, and I shall remember the singing of 
one famous quartet as long as I remember anything at all; but 
how much of the enthusiasm was for music, and how much for 
the house, is difficult to determine. Two or three times a year 
orchestras from Birmingham or elsewhere gave concerts, and 
these were eagerly anticipated by the more musically minded, 
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and would have been even better appreciated if they had been 
preceded by explanatory talks. For these concerts evening dress 
was required, and it is hardly the best way to help a boy to 
enjoy music after a tiring day of work or play to tell him that he 
must first insert himself into a stiff collar and shirt. More than 
once I have seen a boy who had gone to his dormitory to change 
for this purpose forget for the moment why he was undressing, 
and kneel down unthinkingly to say his prayers. 

Drama came off rather better, for plays of Shakespeare were 
read regularly in all parts of the school, and the upper classical 
forms naturally read Greek tragedies, and occasionally com¬ 
edies. But no master ever suggested to me that any post- 
Elizabethan drama was worth reading, or indeed that serious 
drama might belong to the present as well as to the past. No 
attempt was made to interest boys in the drama through the 
production of school or house plays. The only boys’ acting that 
I can remember occurred in a few scenes performed in evening 
dress on Speech Day. Fifteen years later there was still strong 
and successful opposition on the part of senior masters to the 
idea of a school dramatic society. They feared that if girls were 
invited to assist, rehearsals would be opportunities for flirtation; 
while the dangers inseparable from good-looking boys taking 
female parts were altogether too serious to be contemplated. 

A society which is indifferent to the arts is likely to be in¬ 
different to manners, which is not to say that to be an artist is 
necessarily to be well-mannered. It would annoy me to hear 
anyone from another school say that Rugbeians of my time were 
ill-mannered, for that would imply a loutish quality of which I 
think we were innocent. But conventional politeness certainly 
did not take a high place in our scale of conduct. Anything like 
exaggerated politeness to older or younger was altogether alien 
to the downright rather dour sincerity which was part of the 
tradition of the place. Our seniors, too, did not seem to dis¬ 
approve of a certain lack of polish in our behaviour. I remem¬ 
ber one occasion when a member of the sixth form was supposed 
to have been rude to a senior master by not ‘capping’ him in 
the street, and was compelled to apologize before the whole 
sixth. The master was himself notoriously lacking in the graces 
of life, and the apologist had no difficulty in winning all the 
honours of the game. But even then in opening the proceedings 
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the headmaster thought it timely to speak rather disparagingly 
of schools for ‘the gilded youth of England 3 , as if there was 
something a little discreditable in carrying politeness beyond a 
modest limit. And I recall the story of an unfortunate failure in 
manners on the part of some of our masters which caused ad¬ 
verse, and rather malicious, comment in the neighbourhood. 
Golf had only just come to Rugby. Enthusiasts were looking 
about for land which could be rented for a course, and three or 
four masters were inspecting some fields which they thought 
promising. Unfortunately while they were thus engaged the 
wife of the landowner, a notable and choleric sportsman, who 
was out hacking on a spirited young horse rode up, and found 
some difficulty in opening a gate. Either because they were 
ignorant of the equine world, or because there was that in the 
lady’s appearance which made them shy, the men offered no 
assistance. She reported the incident to her husband, who re¬ 
peated it with gusto, adding explosively that ‘the damned 
ushers must find their golf elsewhere 3 . 

Another custom which seemed to some of us, even as boys, to 
lack a proper respect was not a matter only of manners. When 
the clergy entered chapel at the beginning of a service nobody 
rose from his seat. The headmaster slipped into his stall by the 
west door, and we all sat still, and watched unconcernedly the 
priest or deacon who was taking the service walk in a business¬ 
like way to his job at the east end. One need not have a specially 
sacerdotal mind to feel that this was a poor beginning to an act 
of worship. 

But about the religious education that we received at Rugby 
I wish to say little more. The criticisms which I should feel in¬ 
clined to make may be inferred from the previous chapter. It is 
easy enough to be sceptical about the chapel being—in the 
familiar Speech Day words—the Centre of School Life. The 
phrase did mean a great deal. The trouble was that the chapel 
was so much in and of school life that in some ways it tended to 
restrict the imaginative side of religion, rather than to extend 
it to the wider religious life of the world beyond school. Chris¬ 
tian values too often appeared to be no more than school values. 
It is all too easy to criticize, but did the chapel really foster a 
religion that grew up? Somehow or other our religious education 
too often failed to awaken any desire to become active members 
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of any worshipping community other than school or college. It 
may have been true even fifty years ago that for a boy at a 
boarding school, unless he lived in a country village, there was 
not much reality in the idea of parish life. The school authori¬ 
ties were, I think, reluctant—for political or doctrinal reasons— 
to stress the idea of the Church in the sense of the Church of 
England, and any wider conception was put too vaguely to 
make any general appeal. I am not surprised on looking back 
to find how few of my contemporaries were subsequently or¬ 
dained. That was partly due, I am sure, to our ignorance of 
what a parson’s work comprised. It has always surprised me 
that, at a time when the right to present to a living could be 
bought in the market like any other property, the Governing- 
Bodies of the wealthier public schools did not acquire a certain 
number of livings to which they could present men (not neces¬ 
sarily old boys or ex-masters) who would have been in close 
touch with the school, and would have taken an interest in older 
boys beginning to think about the possibility of ordination. 
They could have given these boys an opportunity of seeing for 
themselves a parson’s daily work. 

The most serious weakness now seems to me to be that we 
were left with too little protection on the intellectual side 
against the criticism and misrepresentation of Christianity 
which we were bound to hear after we left school. There should 
have been some systematic instruction which might have en¬ 
abled us to realize that the arguments we should hear were not 
necessarily new, but might very possibly have been answered 
effectively centuries before. Our masters seemed to be quite 
indifferent to the rough seas of religious controversy in which 
many of their pupils would soon find themselves immersed . 1 
And it was not only for later years that a little more protection 
was needed. A boy of thirteen or fourteen from a Christian 
home might find himself, as did a friend of mine, listening night 
after night in his dormitory to the clever antichristian diatribes 
of a brilliant young sceptic four or five years his senior, whose 
arguments seemed to him irrefutable, and did indeed exercise a 
permanent influence upon him. Liberty of speech is to be 

1 Admittedly it was not easy for them. To quote Sir Frank Fletcher again: 
‘We taught and thought with a constant fear of being unorthodox.’ Op cit., 
P- 90. 
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respected in dormitories as elsewhere, and any kind of intel¬ 
lectual battledore and shuttlecock as between equals can be 
wholesome, but it was unfortunate that the younger boy, and 
he was not alone in this, did not know that there were answers 
to the cynical questions that he heard bandied about, even if 
both questions and answers were at present beyond his grasp. 

Yet when all this, and more, has been said, it remains true 
that our education—not so much in its instruction as in its 
assumptions, its suggestion and its habits of regular observance 
—was religious in a sense and to a degree which to a boy edu¬ 
cated in most grammar schools to-day is unimaginable; and 
that applies also to most of his teachers. 

I hope I have not given too grim a picture of life at Rugby 
during the five years that I spent there as a boy. If they were 
not, on the whole, particularly happy years, that was, no doubt, 
partly my own fault, though I have been assured since by a 
good many of my contemporaries who attained to no particular 
prominence that they shared my feelings. In any case happiness 
was not then accepted as a criterion of education, as it is to-day. 
But there was, of course, in the day-to-day life any amount of 
boyish fun and good humour, and a congenial group of sixth 
formers in the same house could lead an extraordinarily pleasant 
existence. Possibly some of the things that I can remember 
positively enjoying at the time may throw some light both on 
what the school gave and on what it withheld. First, the com¬ 
panionship of house life after being a rather solitary day boy, 
and friendships of various shades of emotion. Then the keen 
enjoyment of making certain discoveries, which I should have 
thought it unspeakably priggish to mention at the time. In a 
certain tutorial set, when we were reading the Odyssey , the first 
awareness of the magic of great poetry. Again in John Collins’s 
friendly and comfortable upper fifth form, when we were read¬ 
ing Arthur Sidgwick’s selections from Plato, and I found that I 
was reading for the first time in Greek something of quite 
extraordinary interest. And again, when a fresh kind of beauty 
seemed to be revealed by the Hippolytus, the only classical 
reading in the sixth form that I recalled later with a thrill of 
pleasure. There were Sunday evenings, too, when Whitelaw 
omitted his customary ‘Bob-jaw’ after prayers, and read to us 
instead. Never have I heard—nor, I suspect have many others 
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—the poetry of Wordsworth, Tennyson and Browning read as 
he read it. For that matter I would have enjoyed equally his 
reading of Shakespeare or Milton’s Areopagitica in class, but 
for the fear that at any moment some appalling question might 
be flung at me in that remarkable voice which could change so 
rapidly from a kind of humming purr at a good answer to 
something like a scream of wrathful derision at a bad one. I 
remember, too, with gratitude the ‘verse equivalent 5 lessons in 
the upper school, when instead of grinding out elegiacs or 
iambics (an occupation which, curiously enough, I rather en¬ 
joyed at Cambridge after I had read a good deal more classical 
literature) we gained some knowledge of modern history and 
contemporary affairs from C. P. Hastings. There was some¬ 
thing different about those lessons, something more informal 
and adult. We went to them at an unusual hour in the evening, 
and, though in fact our work was marked, there was a kind of 
gentleman’s agreement that marks should not be obtruded. 

Like many others I enjoyed some games, but a very small 
number of all those in which we were compelled to join. On the 
other hand, I appreciated whole-heartedly the ‘marches out’, 
as we used to call the field days of the old Rifle Volunteer 
Corps. Whether they had much military value, 1 doubt, but the 
disturbing news from ‘the last of the gentleman’s wars’ in South 
Africa made us take these outings with a show of seriousness. 
Whatever else they were, they were agreeable picnics, memor¬ 
able just because they were breaks in normal routine, and took 
us right away from the school. Few memories of my schooldays 
are more vivid than that of one spring day when—our not too 
strenuous manoeuvres safely over—we ate and drank in Althorp 
Park, while the Harrow band entertained us with the then 
novel strains of ‘The Honeysuckle and The Bee’. For some 
reason or other I associate that day with a Lincolnshire Handi¬ 
cap (can they have been in the same week?) won by St. Maclou, 
with the great Sceptre second. I remember the house butler 
arousing me next morning, and telling me the result in a dis¬ 
creet whisper. ‘Summer Cloud’, the name of the winner, 
sounded to my drowsy ears as he pronounced it, and I won¬ 
dered who this outsider could be. 

Perhaps it is natural to remember most happily exceptions or 
breaks in the normal round. In the ordinary day’s routine one 
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of the best times was when we were walking back to breakfast 
after first lesson. I seem to have liked first lesson more than most 
people, and I believe that in the summer months there was a 
good deal to be said for it. It was pleasant to return to the house 
with a good appetite, the feeling that an hour’s work was safely 
behind you, and the knowledge that if you were prepared to 
take a chance with preparation for second lesson you were 
reasonably free for the next couple of hours. This was particu¬ 
larly true for a member of the sixth, who had a fag to ‘fug out’ 
his study after breakfast. Whatever the reason, one of my most 
cheerful pictures of Rugby life is the procession of boys return¬ 
ing to their houses, some with hot rolls for which they had 
dashed into a shop hr High Street. Others might be reading the 
halfpenny Daily Mail , which was just beginning to be sold in 
provincial streets, and was, if we had known it, not only the 
herald of a new age in journalism, but a symptom of new in¬ 
calculable forces which would bring our age of confidence and 
security to an end. Here and there, too, would be groups of 
boys going to breakfast with a member of the staff. For there 
was a good deal of entertaining in those days, and breakfast was 
a favourite meal to which to invite boys, partly, perhaps, because 
it was easier after that meal than later in the day for youthful 
guests to solve the inevitable problem—when to get up and go. 

I believe that the school life of which I have tried to give 
some glimpses did represent on the whole the purpose of the 
authorities. It was what they wanted. They beheld it, and saw 
that it was good. Any imperfections were due to a human 
nature which needed to be ‘disciplined’. I doubt whether some 
of the senior masters—except in so far as they thought that 
James was something of a decline from Percival—believed that 
any better school life was possible. It is time to consider the 
question—by what means, apart from the personality of suc¬ 
cessive headmasters and the high standard of classical teaching, 
that result was achieved. 

The answer is the sixth form system, which was the core and 
essence of the school, and of Rugby’s distinctive contribution to 
education. Other prefect systems have had their merits, but has 
any other inside the traditional public school given so exacting 
a responsibility as the Rugby sixth, and at the same time been 
so well adapted to its end? It is not mere laudatio temporis acti 
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that makes me think that I saw it at its best. It was still inspired 
by Percival’s austerity, while heads of houses were possibly per¬ 
mitted a rather wider discretion than Percival might always 
have approved. There may have been a few members of the 
sixth, and even heads of houses, who were lazy or indifferent, 
but it was extremely seldom that in any house the sixth as a 
body were negligent. No boy was admitted to the sixth form 
till he was sixteen, which meant, incidentally, that there was 
always a group of clever young scholars enjoying the benefit of 
Whitelaw’s teaching in the Twenty while awaiting promotion. 
But once in the sixth everyone was a prefect (Praepostor was 
the semi-obsolete title) and exercised the full authority of that 
office. A boy was not made a prefect, as at some schools, be¬ 
cause his housemaster thought he was the right kind of person, 
and possibly because he had been at some pains to give his 
housemaster exactly that impression. There was no ‘damned 
nonsense of merit’ about being appointed a prefect. But as soon 
as he was in the sixth, whatever kind of person he was, tradi¬ 
tional public opinion and occasional exhortation combined to 
make him feel that he belonged to a body on which the discip¬ 
line, moral tone and welfare of the school depended, and that 
it was his duty to be worthy of this trust. ‘Of course,’ said an 
Old Rugbeian colleague to me years afterwards, ‘my real con¬ 
firmation was when I got into the Sixth,’ and I am quite sure 
that for many boys this was a time when choices were made 
that demanded real courage and devotion. To them it was not 
merely a matter of carrying out a number of duties, some of 
them difficult and agreeable, but of leading a rather different 
kind of life. 

It was one of the merits of this particular regime that it im¬ 
posed on the more efficient prefects the duty of ‘carrying’ 
weaker colleagues, a most salutary training for anyone who was 
to bear responsibility in later life. The head of a house might 
look forward with dismay to the promotion of some weakling 
who under another system would have had to wait years for 
prefectship, if it ever came to him at all; some pale and nervous 
prodigy of classical or mathematical learning, to whom at first 
it would be agony to quell disturbances in a junior study, or 
even to deal faithfully with an idle fag. But once admitted he 
had to be trained, encouraged and upheld. He was sheltered by 
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the collective authority of the sixth in his house. And surpris¬ 
ingly often a boy who had been called by others and perhaps 
regarded by himself, as a weed or a worm, or a wreck, or some 
other term of more or less kindly disparagement, became 
respected, or at least accepted, as a wielder of authority. The 
interve nin g process might have been painful, but it had been a 
valuable experience both to himself and to those who had 
pulled him through. 

No less valuable in the Rugby system was the antidote that it 
provided to the prejudices and predilections of individual 
housemasters. Where the housemaster appoints prefects, there 
is always the danger that he will, perhaps, unconsciously, 
favour the boy who will be only a kind of muscular policeman, 
or the ‘good fellow’ whose goodness does not go far beyond a 
passionate concern for the athletic reputation of his house. 
G. F. Bradby’s immortal Mr. Chowdler in The Lanchester Tradi¬ 
tion had no exact prototype at Rugby; against a Mr. Chowdler 
the sixth system was almost foolproof. There were only two 
modifications in the system. On very rare occasions a house¬ 
master could obtain leave to depart from the strict order of 
seniority in appointing the head of his house. This was regarded 
as an extreme measure. Secondly, he could, with the head¬ 
master’s approval, invest a boy not actually in the sixth form 
with ‘sixth power’ (always referred to disparagingly by White- 
law as ‘bedroom authority’) to be exercised in his own house. 
But this right to call in the barbarians to save the empire was 
used sparingly. Games were never quite accorded the reverence 
which they commanded at too many schools of that time. Per- 
cival had reduced the distinctive millinery worn by prominent 
games-players, and the sixth system and the school’s ingrained 
hatred of ostentation saved Rugby from the worst absurdities of 
athletocracy. 

To be successful the sixth system required a powerful tradi¬ 
tion of responsibility, reinforced by the kind of moral and reli¬ 
gious teaching which I have implied. The latter was primarily 
the concern of the headmaster, who shared in the teaching of 
both the upper and the lower sixth, and could appeal to the 
whole school from the pulpit. Almost equally necessary was 
complete unity of belief in the system on the part of the masters. 
This certainly existed, or if there were any rifts, they were most 
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decorously concealed. To some men coming from schools 
organized differently the extreme measure of trust reposed in 
the sixth may have seemed extraordinary. There may have been 
a few who never quite understood. But there were always Old 
Rugbeian members of the staff to teach newcomers, if it was 
necessary, that no act or word on the part of a master must 
appear to question the authority of the sixth. Trusted they cer¬ 
tainly were. A housemaster would naturally discuss the prob¬ 
lems of his house with its head, though in some cases it would be 
more true to say those problems which the head chose to put 
before him. But after he had indicated his wishes their execution 
was commonly left entirely to the sixth. I cannot remember 
seeing my housemaster pass beyond the dining hall into our 
part of the house more than twice in two years. Yet in no house 
were the discipline and tone accounted more admirable. I have 
known, too, heads of houses on whose decision it depended 
whether potential rebels—even prominent athletes—should be 
permitted to stay out their full time or be discarded quietly at 
the end of term. The sixth were entrusted with a wide discretion 
in the infliction of punishment by caning or lines. If it is ever 
justifiable to permit boys to beat each other (a position which 
so many people find it difficult to concede) I think the practice 
was justified at Rugby in those days, or at any rate in the house 
that I knew best. Beating was not frequent, and the head of the 
house and public opinion would soon have condemned anyone 
who employed it too often, or with obvious pleasure. It was 
never inflicted in hot blood, as conceivably it might be by a 
master, and when the unfortunate offender heard his name 
called from the fatal window at the fatal evening hour, he knew 
that he would find another sixth as well as the one who had 
sentenced him, and that there would be no personal feeling on 
the part of at least one of his executioners. ‘Sixth lickings’ by the 
heads of houses assembled together were a different matter. 
They were reserved for flagrantly hubristic actions, or for open 
defiance of authority. I have been told that they could be severe 
to the point of being sickening, and in one friend of mine who 
had to act as an executioner the proceedings left a feeling of 
indignant disgust that lasted for years. But they were very in¬ 
frequent, and scarcely came within the ken of the ordinary law- 
abiding member of the school. 
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Another condition, and also a result, of the immense confi¬ 
dence placed in the sixth was a pronounced division between 
them and the rest of the school. Two boys who had been friends 
before one of them entered the sixth might, of course, continue 
their friendship. But it could never be quite the same thing 
again until either both of them were in the sixth or they had 
left the school. There were so many things that they could not 
very well do together. There were confidences and information 
that they could not share. They could not even kneel together 
before the altar. A gulf created by policy was widened by con¬ 
vention and self-consciousness till at times it became ludicrous. 
I remember a younger boy who was spending a few terms in one 
of the smaller ‘waiting’ houses until there was room for him in 
the boarding house for which he had been entered. He used to 
come to the latter for evening preparation, and on one occasion, 
after being ill, he was asking help from the master taking pre¬ 
paration when he suddenly fainted. At that moment the head 
of the house happened to enter the room. He grasped the situ¬ 
ation, and helped or carried the younger boy to the matron’s 
room, where he received attention. Next day the two boys met 
in the road. Each was by himself, and there was nothing to 
make either of them self-conscious. It might have been expected 
that the older boy would make some casual inquiry, and the 
younger possibly say ‘thank you’. They passed each other with¬ 
out a word. There is, too, a story, possibly apocryphal, of the 
Rugby master who became headmaster of a day school, and 
was anxious to introduce all the benefits of the sixth system into 
his new dominion. Happening one day to notice one of his pre¬ 
fects watching football with a very small boy, he called the 
prefect, and remonstrated with him for so lowering his dignity. 
The answer was unexpected. ‘Well, sir, you see we are uncle 
and nephew; we live in the same road, and walk to school 
together every day.’ 

Perhaps a Rugbeian may too readily take for granted one 
indispensable condition of the system. If only the more intelli¬ 
gent are to be invested with authority, there must be enough of 
them to include an adequate core of those who have reliable 
qualities of character. At Rugby the standard of intelligence 
was high, and there was no lack of able boys. Moreover the 
most ‘stupid’ boys (which meant boys unsuited to the curricu- 
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Lum) who did not move up the school at the required speed, 
were painlessly liquidated by a system of superannuation. In a 
school where the standard of intelligence was lower, or in a 
young school with its academic reputation still to malte, the 
case for confining prefectship to the sixth form would have been 
weaker. 

The criticisms of any of the traditional forms of prefect system 
are familiar, and I am concerned with them here only so far as 
they apply to the sixth system as an effective means of carrying 
out a set purpose. Did a sufficient number of boys have the ex¬ 
perience of exercising authority? Of the eighty boys who en¬ 
tered the school when I did, twenty-four reached the sixth 
before they left. Of the eighty-eight who entered the school a 
year later, twenty-nine reached the sixth. It was scarcely a prin¬ 
ciple of the system that every boy was a potential leader, and it 
was certainly necessary that there should be a fairly large corpus 
vile on whom authority should be exercised. So these numbers 
were probably considered satisfactory, if indeed any thought 
was given to them. Did the system foster an erroneous and 
somewhat undemocratic idea of government? As democracy is 
regarded to-day, it did. Fifty years ago, however, neither 
Liberals nor Conservatives would have seen much force in that. 
Demos, except when he was being consulted, or wooed, at 
general elections, was regarded by both parties as less govern¬ 
ing than governed. It was a more valid criticism that on some 
boys the burden of responsibility fell too soon and too heavily, 
and that they were robbed of some of the care-free happiness to 
which youth is entitled. There was certainly some danger of 
that kind of prefect-fixation which is so easily recognizable, and 
can be so tiresome and ungracious, in later life—a calm assump¬ 
tion of superiority, together with a curious blend of benevolence 
and intolerance, That was part of the price paid for efficiency, 
and if it was ever reckoned, it was not thought to be excessive. 
After all, if a boy was a bit of a prig at school, undergraduate 
life could usually be trusted to bring him some healthy levity. 

Modern educational thought, more nearly concerned with the 
potentialities of every individual boy, asks a more searching 
question. Did not this policy of non-interference by masters 
mean that a great many delicate personal issues were left to be 
settled by quite immature minds? Seventeen- and eighteen- 
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year-old boys are not always able to decide with wisdom ‘who 
to advance, and who to trash for over-topping’. To be beaten 
for ‘slacking’ or ‘uppishness’ might be exactly the right treat¬ 
ment for you at a particular moment, but it might be exactly 
the wrong treatment; and, if the latter, it did not mend matters 
that your executioner was acting conscientiously in the interests 
of the house, as he saw them. Arnold had been criticized long 
before this time for leaving no place for the assistant master. 
The time would come when not only would the increasing in¬ 
formality of society in general lead boys and masters to know 
each other better, but a master would think of his work far 
more in terms of helping individuals. Conservative school¬ 
masters already feared these tendencies. A few years later a 
master at one of the schools directly derivative from Rugby ex¬ 
pressed their apprehensions in an article in one of the reviews 
called ‘The Fallacy of the Elder Brother’, and in the corre¬ 
spondence that ensued someone remarked that a conscientious 
house tutor could upset the discipline of a house in no time. 
The problem whether and how the conscientious house tutor 
could be satisfied without impairing the basic authority of the 
sixth was for the future. Perhaps the solution lay in wider in¬ 
terests and less concentration on school minutiae for house tutor, 
sixth and younger boy alike. 

The more carefully it is examined, the more clearly the sixth 
system appears not only to have been a wonderfully effective 
instrument of discipline in the conventional sense, but also to 
have subserved the wider purpose of the school. It inculcated a 
sense of leadership from above and responsibility. Through the 
practice of fagging it encouraged the idea of loyalty and obedi¬ 
ence to a superior officer. The corporal punishment entailed 
was not really so much a penal process as the practice of a 
traditional austerity. The system erected barriers between boys 
of different ages, and this not only promoted the idea of a 
hierarchy of authority, in which the governing classes of that 
day profoundly believed, but also allayed the apprehensions of 
those who were always fearing emotional attachments during 
‘the hidden years’ between older and younger boys. For the 
sixth were expected not only to disapprove of these attachments 
in themselves, but to discourage them in others. It tended, per¬ 
haps insensibly, to keep the relations between masters and boys 
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more formal and distant than they might have been, and there¬ 
fore encouraged young boys to stand alone, to fight their own 
battles, and to acquire that particular kind of manliness in 
which public school men thought that they were unquestionably 
superior to others. 

It is clear that there was not much wrong with the discipline 
of Rugby in the sense in which I am using the word; nor with 
discipline in the narrower sense of order. There were a few rag- 
gable masters, but they did not affect the general decorum of 
the place. It would have been quite easy to help these unfor¬ 
tunates by concerted action, but I am afraid that, as at most 
schools, the staff as a whole permitted the humiliations of a 
small minority to minister to their own self-satisfaction. Some of 
their colleagues indeed regarded them as safety valves. 

Freedom, in the double sense of freedom to pursue a clearly 
conceived end and freedom from previous dependence, is rather 
more elusive. In the academic and intellectual field there was 
probably for the abler boys as much opportunity for adventure 
and achievement as in any school in the country. It would be 
absurd to use these terms of the less able, or less bookish boys, 
who might spend the many hundreds of hours in school without 
ever making anything, or handling anything except a book and 
a pen. Freedom is more easily discerned in other fields. The 
older boys’—that of the sixth—was at best the freedom that lies 
in willingly accepted service. On a different plane it meant a 
fairly wide choice of times and conditions in which work was 
done, For the rank and file there was the freedom which the 
boarding school has always given pre-eminently—from the pos¬ 
sessive or restrictive home, and from a number of emotional ties 
with childhood which make it hard to grow up. This came 
partly, and quickly, from the sense of entering into a tradition. 
A boy felt ‘I am somebody, just because I belong to this place, 5 
and it was significant that from our first days in the school we 
always spoke of each other as ‘men’, and not as ‘boys’. It was 
quite in the picture, too, that the wives and daughters of house¬ 
masters, unless they knew a boy 'at home’, and called him by 
his Christian name, referred to him, however young and small 
he might be, as ‘Mr.’. I remember how shocked I was when I 
first joined the staff at Gresham’s, and heard the headmaster’s 
sisters talking about plain Smith, Jones and Robinson. Freedom 
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in that sense was also fostered by the practice (not, of course, 
peculiar to Rugby) of every boy having a single or double study. 
It might be small and dark and cold, and his study-companion 
might be far from congenial, but it was his or their own, and 
represented something that he did not always possess even at 
home—a real privacy and sense of independence. 

School patriotism may be irrational and absurd; but its roots 
strike deep in the soil of adolescence, and I have too much 
admiration for my old school to enjoy criticizing it without at 
the same time showing that I am aware of its many and great 
virtues. Let me say then at once with all sincerity that I cannot 
believe that any school produced a finer set of Englishmen than 
that generation of Rugbeians, the flower of whom fell in the 
first world war. If I had to choose for them an encomium or 
epitaph I should take the remark of a friend of mine from an¬ 
other school, who told me that when he was at Cambridge he 
liked Rugbeians best, and chose his friends from among them; 
and when I asked him why, he answered: ‘Well, because, 
roughly speaking, they seemed to me to do the most, and say the 
least about it. 1 I hope it is not merely school patriotism that 
makes me find in that remark a quality that was distinctive of 
the school at its best—a combination of the ability and will to 
do what comes to hand, together with a hatred of all that is 
ostentatious, heady and vapid. I know of no one English word 
for it, but some part of it, at least, suggests the Greek alSw?, 
though an atSdis tempered by centuries of Christian tradition. 

Unfortunately, as Apollo is made to remark in the Iliad , it is 
also true of cuSoij that a vSpas fj-eya aiverai r/B’ Bvlvyjai, which 
is explained in the Loeb edition as meaning that ‘while it 
may prevent one from doing wrong, it may prevent one 
from doing what he knows to be right 1 . Certainly this is 
true at the gregarious stage through which boys pass in mid¬ 
adolescence, when reverence for the collective opinion of their 
contemporaries can become almost morbid. There is that in 
every society of human beings which makes them form their 
own customs and conventions. It is particularly strong at this 
stage, when boys will cling jealously to the most absurd conven¬ 
tions, just because they are their own, and not imposed by adult 
authority. In fact the more effectively the outside authority is 
exercised, and the greater its pressure, the more sedulously are 
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the conventions preserved and enforced. In addition to the 
school rules a boy had to observe all the ‘side rules 5 which 
dictated many details of his daily life. A breach of these meant 
‘putting on side’ or ‘making a show’, and was almost unthink¬ 
able. They were enforced by public opinion rather than by the 
sixth, but the sixth as a whole certainly approved of them. Not 
all of them were silly, but some of them were very silly indeed. 
They laid down the kind of collar you might wear, whether you 
could put your hands in your trousers pockets, which side of the 
road you might walk, and a whole host of other minor points of 
behaviour. Less harmless was the conventional attitude to 
school woi’k. Thoroughgoing idleness was not approved, except 
for those people who had the gift of making it amusing. But it 
was bad form to appear to work specially hard, except immedi¬ 
ately before an examination, and it was scarcely the correct 
thing to appear to find work interesting. With regard to honesty 
in work the code was on the whole high, but had strange in¬ 
consistencies. In one house where public opinion was strongly 
against any other kind of‘cabbing’ (the local word for cribbing) 
complete exception was made in the case of mathematics. It is 
only fair to add that this may have been connected with the 
fact that the standard of mathematical teaching as a whole was 
poor. 

The cumulative tendency of these binding conventions was, 
I am sure, to discourage originality and inventiveness, and tc 
make boys self-conscious and intolerant; to tie them, in fact, 
too long to their adolescence. More generally their tendency 
was to make school conventions into class conventions—with 
all the inevitable and unfortunate consequences for social unity, 
At the time I naturally took it all for granted, but later on when 
I met men from schools which might be very inferior to Rugby 
in other respects, but where the net of convention was more 
widely meshed, I began to wonder. 
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Chapter 3 


A Departure from Orthodoxy 

'k 

Gresham’s School igo8-io 


T he man who first showed me, among many other things, 
what boys could be and do if they were set free from 
absurd and restrictive customs was G. W. S. Howson, 
Headmaster of Gresham’s School, Holt. He went there in 1900, 
when it was a little-known grammar school in a remote corner 
of Norfolk, and in the nineteen remaining years of his life he 
made it known throughout England for its bold and original 
methods. This is not the place to speak of my gratitude to him, 
and my admiration for his character. I want rather to write of 
him impersonally, as the most successful schoolmaster I have 
known, not of course in any material sense, but in the sense that 
he so fully achieved his object by consistently following methods 
which were entirely suited to his purpose. If his object had been 
something easy and superficial, this would have been of little 
credit to him. But it was something extremely difficult, so diffi¬ 
cult indeed that many schoolmasters could not believe that it 
was possible even after it had been realized. 

It is no disparagement of a man who took his opportunity so 
ably as Howson to say that the opportunity was an exceptionally 
good one. At the end of the last century the governing body of 
Gresham’s School, faced with the prospect of a largely increased 
income, decided virtually to restart the school, to spend a large 
sum of money on the erection of modern buildings, and to en¬ 
gage a new headmaster and staff. Howson was able, therefore, 
to make a fresh start, without any adverse traditions to hamper 
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him. The bare facts of the school’s growth show how well the 
Governors’ choice was justified. He started with forty-four boys 
(seven of them boarders) and a staff of four masters. By 1903 the 
number of boys had reached a hundred, and at the time of his 
death in 1919 it stood at 240; of these 220 were boarders. If ac¬ 
commodation had permitted, and Howson had himself wished, 
the number could have been far greater. 

Nobody who has ever visited Holt will deny that Howson was 
fortunate in his place, and it is equally true that he was fortunate 
in his time. Criticism of the public schools from the beginning of 
the new century had become steadily more articulate and con¬ 
structive. Howson did not appeal, and did not want to appeal, 
to cranks. ‘This is not the kind of school’, he said the second 
time I met him, ‘where, if a boy is not good at arithmetic, he is 
allowed to keep rabbits instead. ’ But he did appeal to the grow¬ 
ing public among the professional and business classes that 
wanted some sane alternative to the old regime. In particular, he 
was ready to meet the cry of the day for more science, and the 
knowledge that in this respect he was providing what many 
parents throughout the countxy were anxiously seeking con- 
standy encouraged Howson in his work. Moreover, parents who 
have deliberately taken the step of sending their sons to a new 
and practically unknown school for one particular reason are 
more ready than others to support a headmaster’s policy, even 
if it takes rather unexpected turns. Finally, it ought to be re¬ 
membered that Howson had one important material advantage 
for building his school. The education provided at Gresham’s 
was remarkably inexpensive. Even before the first world war 
there were few boarding schools, if any, offering conditions at 
all resembling those at Gresham’s for about seventy pounds a 
year. 

Howson was exceptionally fortunate, too, in his second master 
—a wonderfully efficient and loyal chief of staff—who succeeded 
him as headmaster. I think he was fortunate in his other col¬ 
leagues as well; or would it be more just to say that he was 
uncommonly skilful in selecting them? 

For Howson, as much as for more orthodox headmasters of 
his time, the main purpose of education was the building, or 
training, of character. But with important differences. Fie at¬ 
tached, and encouraged others to attach, far less importance 
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to intellectual and athletic excellence than they received at other 
schools. He thought of boy nature, too, as something far less 
static, and far richer in potentiality, than did most of his con¬ 
temporaries. Character, as shown in a certain standard of con¬ 
duct, was what he aimed at always, and he seems never to have 
doubted that for all but a few boys this standard was attain¬ 
able. He had a far firmer belief than most schoolmasters of his 
generation in the goodness of human nature. A boy seemed to 
him to be educable to almost any extent. But this could only 
take place through his close personal contact with adults, who 
would mould his character both by example and by showing 
him right standards. Quite definitely Howson thought of his 
work as that of moulding character from without, rather than of 
allowing the opportunity of growth from within. For those moral 
qualities which he specially admired to be fostered and exer¬ 
cised, favourable conditions had to be created, and I think of 
Howson as first of all an artist in school life , who took the common 
metal which comes into the schoolmaster’s hand, and fashioned 
out of it by the unsparing use of personal influence a community 
in many respects surprisingly different from other schools. It 
would be quite unjust to represent Howson as not looking be¬ 
yond the confines of school, and being indifferent to the future 
of his boys in the wider world. On the contrary he cared about 
them intensely, and the death of so many of his old boys in the 
first world war contributed to his own death. Nevertheless, he 
seemed to have an extraordinarily clear picture in his mind of 
the kind of school life that he wanted, and to think that, if he 
could create it, all ought to be well with his boys both then and 
thereafter. The idea of a school as a place where phases, often 
of a disagreeable or disturbing kind, have to be lived through, 
and where much emotional lumber has to be jettisoned, never, 
I think, occurred to him. He would not have cared at all for 
Mr. Gurry’s 1 remark that ‘A school will always contain children 
at every stage of development, so that whatever methods it 
adopts no-one should expect to find it continuously neat, tidy, 
clean, quiet and orderly. There is something very seriously 
wrong with a school which appears to have all these qualities 
all the time.’ To the familiar saying ‘Boys will be boys’, he 
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1 Education for Sanity (William Heinemann), p. 35. 
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returned the abrupt, confident, but surely pathetic, question: 
‘Why cannot they be men? 1 

It is quite certain that when first Howson went to Holt, and 
for a number of years afterwards, he thought of the school that 
he was creating as definitely a departure from the ordinary 
public schools, and outside their number. That is why to repre¬ 
sent Howson merely as the maker of another public school is so 
misleading, and so exasperating to anyone who was master or 
boy under Howson after experiencing the traditional public 
school of that time. In his later years his attitude in this matter 
underwent a change. He felt a justifiable pride in the position 
among the well-known boarding schools to which Gresham’s 
had been raised by his notable efforts. There were some who 
thought that he lost some of his power and independence after, 
as one old boy wrote to me ‘he coquetted with the idea of Holt 
as a public school’. Be that as it may, in earlier years he often 
spoke of the public schools with disparagement; and he made 
no secret that their standards were not, if he could help it, to be 
standards of Gresham’s. 

It is true, I think, that Howson had never seen the public 
school quite at its best. He had spent fourteen years at Upping¬ 
ham, and had gone there attracted by the great name ofThring; 
but Thring’s regime ended two years later, and the years which 
followed his death would probably be regarded by mostUpping- 
hamians as not the most distinguished period in the history of 
their distinguished school. Those who have read the early 
chapters of Mr. G. R. W. Nevinson’s Paint and Prejudice 1 will 
realize that it was by no means all sweetness and light at 
Uppingham about the time when Howson left. Nor was his 
personal position one to enable him to appreciate what was 
best in the school. He was in a minority—an Oxford man 
among colleagues of whom the most influential were mainly 
Cambridge, a science master when science was still the Cin¬ 
derella of public school subjects, a non-athletic master in a 
school where athletics counted for much. In a public school 
where the boundary line between boys and masters was sharply 
defined, and games were the predominant interest, the master 
who was genuinely interested, as Howson was, in the out-of- 
school life of the boys, but did not take part in the recognized 
1 Paint and Prejudice (Methuen, 1937). 
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games, had every reason to expect that he would be regarded 
by the boys as a busybody. Probably it would be a fair summary 
of Howson’s position at Uppingham to say that with one, rather 
stupid, section he was definitely unpopular; that there were 
always some among masters and boys who appreciated his re¬ 
markable qualities, and knew that what he stood for was essen¬ 
tially fine, though it might not appeal to Uppingham orthodoxy 
of the moment; but that the majority regarded him rather in¬ 
differently, as a master having no great influence in the place. 
The last fact must always come as a surprise to those who knew 
him only at Holt—that he does not seem to have been among 
the men who counted ; and it shows how quick and vigorous was 
his growth when he could work in conditions of his own making. 

It is important for an understanding of Howson’s work to 
notice what points in the public-school system he particularly 
disliked, for they were not, in all cases, those most vigorously 
attacked by other reformers. He hated some of the recognized 
abuses as much as anyone. The narrowness of the curriculum, 
and the privileged position of the classics, made him indignant. 
So did rigid systems of superannuation, and any tendency to 
judge boys too much by intellect alone; he always had a more 
observant eye for intellectual than for moral priggishness. He 
was, too, the bitter foe of athleticism. But what he really dis¬ 
liked most about the public schools was that, as he saw it, a boy 
could drift the wrong way, with nobody in particular to restrain 
him. That was the point in which he unsparingly criticized 
most housemasters; that they left their boys too much alone, 
and did not, as he would say, help them to fight their battles. 
He had a vivid, and indeed exaggerated, conception both of the 
barrier between boys and masters at public schools, and of the 
barrier between the life of home and school—real as those evils 
are. For the schoolboy conventions, shielded by those barriers 
and in turn reinforcing them, he had no sympathy whatever; to 
him they were purely mischievous or frivolous. I am not sure 
that the last word does not convey most accurately his concep¬ 
tion of the normal public school—pleasant but aimless frivolity, 
in which a boy could drift for four or five years, with only a 
random chance of learning that life had a more serious aspect. 

It is easy enough to recall, but less easy to describe, the picture 
of Holt life that I took away with me at the end of my first term 
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in 1908, eight years after Howson started his work there. One 
difficulty is that so much that was then fresh and novel at 
Gresham’s is now found far more commonly in schools—and 
not only in boarding schools. But I believe that the vivid im¬ 
pressions made on my mind would have been shared at that 
time by most young masters going there, as I did, with many of 
the ordinary public school beliefs and prejudices. I know, too, 
from what they told me, that similar impressions (with certain 
obvious differences) were gained by boys who were transferred 
to Gresham’s from other schools. 

‘Sunshine and Puritanism’ was how a friend of mine described 
his first impressions. He would have been nearer the mark with 
‘Fresh Air and Morality’. Certainly there was a wonderful sense 
of freshness and cleanliness about the school, arising not solely 
from the fact that it was exposed to some of the healthiest air in 
England. The buildings had their faults aesthetically, but they 
were light, and airy and convenient, and they were cleaner and 
more cheerful than any school buildings I had ever known. 
There were no dusty passages, dark corners, narrow windows, 
and iron bars; and out beyond the playing-fields and their 
woodland fringe the Sunday walker had only to tramp for two 
or three miles across windswept heaths, before he came within 
sight of the sea. 

A freshness, too, of mind and spirit, seemed to animate both 
the older and the younger members of this attractive com¬ 
munity. To a new master the boys appeared remarkably happy, 
unexpectedly friendly, well-mannered (sometimes too con¬ 
sciously polite), ready to learn, widely interested, and ingenu¬ 
ous. To a boy from another school, as I have been assured, they 
appeared unusually friendly, strangely—almost uncomfortably 
—quiet and well-behaved, amazingly free from even the mildest 
swearing and indecency in their language, keen on work and 
fair in their methods, conscious, it seemed, that they were ex¬ 
pected by authority to lead a certain kind of life, and surpris¬ 
ingly anxious for that reason to do so. ‘People here’, remarked a 
boy whose experience of a public school had been unhappy, 
‘seem to do things not because they are made to, but because 
they think they are right.’ So far as it went, his remark could 
hardly have been put better. A newcomer from a public school 
realized almost at once that the artificial barrier (for there is 
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also a natural barrier of age) between masters and boys had 
been to a great extent demolished. The boys met older people 
without suspicion, and without shyness. When I saw something 
of the life of the boarding houses, I realized how much less 
separate than usual were the ‘boys 1 side 3 and the 'private side 3 . 
The traditional green-baize door had disappeared. Howson 
would have dismissed a good deal of modern cant about a 
school being ‘only another home 3 with one of his contemptuous 
grunts; but in his own house he laboured successfully to make 
his boys feel that they belonged to a domestic circle, and to let 
them enjoy some of the kindly and gracious influences, of which 
boys at school are too often deprived. He was a keen collector 
of old furniture, and china, and glass; and it is typical of him 
that these beautiful things were not kept only in his own rooms, 
but overflowed into the passages and the dining-hall (a really 
noble room) and, in the case of the furniture, even into the 
boys 3 studies. And flowers, when they were procurable, were 
everywhere. I suppose that it only proves the narrowness of my 
own previous training, that it was almost a shock, when for the 
first time I had to teach in his class-room, and was confronted 
with a vase of flowers on his desk. 

If masters and boys were not artificially separated, neither 
were boys of different ages. Close friendships between older and 
younger boys were not encouraged, Howson definitely disliked 
them; but he would have disliked still more, I think, a rigid 
caste system, which allowed boys in the same house to remain 
total strangers. It was just as natural at Gresham’s, as it would 
have been unnatural at some other schools, for a sixth-form boy 
and a new boy, if they happened to leave their boarding house 
at the same time, to walk to school together engaged in friendly 
conversation. I have chosen a trivial incident for an example; 
but I have known it to strike a new master with considerable 
surprise. 

Not least did the prevailing spontaneity and camaraderie show 
themselves in the regular school games, which at first sight were 
much the same at Gresham’s as elsewhere. They were played 
nearly as keenly, though not perhaps with any extraordinary 
skill. But the spirit was different, and it may be expressed by 
saying that games were regarded sanely, and not devotionally. 
As a result, I am sure that the younger boys, at any rate, en- 
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joyed their games more than they do at schools which maintain 
a cult of solemn athleticism. It was a gain, too, that both mas¬ 
ters and older boys who were not particularly good at games, 
judged by the standard of public school elevens and fifteens, 
could play with enjoyment, and without feeling that they were 
in any way absurd. 

It was partly because games did not claim too much atten¬ 
tion, though there were other causes too, that other out-of- 
school interests were able to thrive so well. I am thinking not so 
much of organized societies, though they also flourished, as of 
private hobbies and lines of study. What always struck me was 
that at Holt a boy who showed any real skill or enthusiasm, in 
however strange a direction, was not regarded as an undesirable 
‘freak’, though he might arouse some good-humoured amuse¬ 
ment, but as a valued possession. His house could be proud of 
him. Of the organized activities the one counting for most was 
acting. Howson believed wholeheartedly in the value of acting, 
for boys, provided that he could be satisfied that the plays to be 
acted were, to use a favourite word that he overworked rather 
badly, morally ‘helpful’. This was not always easy, and I can 
remember the chagrin of a young colleague who, having been 
invited to coach a house play and having spent many hours in 
rehearsing and producing a perfectly innocuous farce, was in¬ 
formed that his production was ‘neither helpful nor humorous’. 

To the assistant master at Gresham’s the freedom from 
schoolboy conventions was apparent most of all in the attitude 
of boys to their work. They were extraordinarily easy to teach, 
because they were anxious to learn, and it seemed to be the 
natural thing to work hard. There was no vestige of an idea 
that to be idle was the sign of a ‘good fellow’, or that there was 
anything in the least contemptible in being interested in one’s 
work, or in talking about it out of school. I often used to hear 
at meals discussions that would not have been out of place in 
the class-room, both when I was lunching in one of the house 
dining-halls, and at those delightful study teas, where, by an 
admirable arrangement, it was possible for the older boys to 
return the hospitality they had received from masters. 

But, after all, the most refreshing feature of the school life 
was the absence of any signs that it was expected that boys 
would do wrong, when they were left to themselves. There were 
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none of those obvious precautions, only inciting to the crime 
that they are designed to prevent. No barred windows, locked 
doors, or places put, for no reasons understood by the boys, out 
of bounds. It was part of Howson’s policy, too, to have no 
printed rules. This did not mean, of course, that there were not 
a great many things which boys knew perfectly well that they 
had to refrain from doing. Quite the contrary. In some respects 
Holt was emphatically a community living according to rule, 
with its own notions of what was right and wrong. But Howson 
preferred other means than the printed rule book to make boys 
live up to his standards. 

One might take, as an example of this, the system of roll-call, 
used on half-holidays or before chapel on Sunday. The cynic, or 
indeed the ordinary observer, might notice that it was a system 
depending entirely upon the honesty of the boys; any two boys 
in collusion could make it ridiculous. Yet it was extraordinarily 
seldom abused. Another example is the manner of spending 
Sunday. At most boarding schools in those days the organiza¬ 
tion of Sunday was determined by an uneasy compromise be¬ 
tween three conflicting feelings; the natural disinclination of 
the masters to teach or supervise on Sunday more than they 
could help, their fear of public opinion if they allowed ordinary 
school games and occupations, and their even greater fear that, 
if the boys were left too long to their own devices, they would 
‘get into mischief 3 . Howson made no attempt to fill up Sunday, 
and in consequence both masters and boys benefited from a 
recreative and happy day. There were no Sunday scripture 
lessons. Chapel services were short. There were long afternoons 
of freedom. No doubt Sunday afternoon was not always wisely 
spent, but I believe that everyone who knew the life of the 
school from inside would agree that the freedom of Sunday 
brought great happiness and remarkably little ‘mischief 3 . 

Quite soon, probably before he had seen much of the actual 
life of the boys, the young master would realize that one charac¬ 
teristic of the school was the comparative absence of punish¬ 
ments. There were no lines, a minimum of impositions and very 
little ‘keeping in 3 . Corporal punishment was extremely rare, and 
when it took place was sometimes, as a boy who had known 
sterner measures remarked, ‘of a rather lady-like character’. If 
boys at all ‘did things because they were made to 3 they were not 
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made to by the usual appeal to fear, or at any rate to fear as 
expressed in the traditional apparatus of prohibitions and pen¬ 
alties. And before long the idea of punishments of the old hind 
seemed almost ridiculous, seeing how sensitive were the boys to 
rebuke or encouragement, and how scrupulously conscientious 
they were (not only those in positions of special trust) to do 
what they thought was demanded of them. 

I can recall instances of this conscientiousness which were at 
first almost alarming. I remember how a prefect, who was doing 
special work with me in my room, refused a cup of tea in the 
middle of discussing Mill’s Liberty because his housemaster 
would not approve of tea in school hours. Or how another boy 
ran post-haste to his house to begin a period of private study 
(though he had a good reason for being late, having been de¬ 
tained by a master) because he was ‘expected to start work 
when the clock struck the hour’. These are small and perhaps 
absurd instances, but similar actions were continually striking 
the eye, till it was borne in upon the observer that here was a 
community permeated with a desire for what it conceived to be 
right conduct. The end of every activity, one was reminded, 
was, in an adult, if not always very wide, sense of the word a 
moral one. 

It must be admitted, for I want to be honest, that some of 
these reminders were at times rather tiresome. Both older boys, 
who were beginning to think for themselves, and young masters, 
whose undergraduate days were not far behind, found it not 
always possible to breathe the rarefied moral atmosphere with¬ 
out allowing themselves an occasional smile; for if you were a 
master, not less than if you were a boy, you had to conform to 
demands which would have been decidedly irksome if there 
had not been so much in the school and its headmaster to 
arouse admiration. You could not, for example, shout your ap¬ 
plause at a football match. You could not utter the mildest ex¬ 
pletive under any provocation, even when someone was tramp¬ 
ling on your face in a game of rugger or when you were clutched 
most painfully in the scrum. You could not drink a glass of beer 
in the bar of the local, and most respectable hotel. You were 
obliged, unless you had special leave, to wear black coat and 
pin-striped trousers in the class-room. I understood the rather 
cynical remark of an experienced observer of schools, who once 
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said to me: ‘Gresham’s? Yes, a fine school, a very fine school. 
But is not there altogether too much moral tone about it?’ 
Some of us felt that the idealism of the place would not have 
suffered from a more lively criticism, and a keener sense of 
humour. In a small and secluded community mutual admira¬ 
tion is terribly easy. But looking back I cannot see that it did us 
any great harm, and I was immensely fortunate in that for a 
year I shared rooms with a colleague who combined a genuine 
affection for the school with a profound—and for me most 
salutary—irreverence for some of the things about which it was 
possible to be altogether too solemn. 

What were the qualities which Howson specially wished to 
foster, and against what abuses was he perpetually on guard? He 
had an intense dislike of what he conceived to be vulgarity, and 
an extreme, almost morbid, hatred of what was coarse. He was 
terribly down on the old-fashioned Music Hall, for example; its 
robust and popular qualities made no appeal to him at all. 
Though no teetotaller, he disliked public and casual convivial¬ 
ity. ‘Don’t be the kind of man’, he would say to older boys, 
‘who leans over a bar.’ In place of a manner of life which he 
would dismiss with his withering ‘Isn’t that rather poor?’ he set 
before his boys a code which he used to describe simply as the 
conduct of a gentleman. The last word was often on his lips, 
and he used it, or tried to use it, with an ethical rather than 
with a social meaning. But he probably felt in his early days at 
Holt that a number of the local boys lacked some of the minor 
social trimmings which were taken for granted in the public 
school world, and just because he wanted to give them these, as 
well as much besides, he was inclined to emphasize the second 
half of the Christian-gentleman concept. I am not sure that he 
recognized the two halves as separable. He preached courtesy 
because he regarded it as the negation of selfishness. ‘Courtesy 
was a point of honour’ wrote someone after his death. Politeness 
was encouraged as the practice of a Christian virtue. 

One of the sharpest impressions left with his boys was that the 
whole of conduct in every detail of speech and action was impor¬ 
tant, and not parts of it only. He hated the division of life 
(whether for the individual or for the community) into water¬ 
tight compartments. He knew that in school life details often 
count for more than adults realize. ‘In those early days,’ wrote 
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his second-master, ‘he had the insight—and it was here that his 
genius partly lay—to see what were the things, often very small 
and apparently insignificant, which would ultimately produce 
far-reaching results.’ One might quote as an example the em¬ 
phasis that he placed upon punctuality. At first it seemed rather 
exaggerated; to be late for a lesson was to be guilty of some¬ 
thing really discreditable. Yet looking back I can see that the 
anxiety to be punctual for every engagement, and the feeling 
that to be late was to be selfish and ill-mannered, counted for a 
good deal in promoting the busy, purposeful, and considerate 
behaviour that Howson valued so highly. 

He would tolerate, therefore, no imperia in imperio with separ¬ 
ate aims and standards of their own. In a sense this applied 
even to the religious life of the school. In so far as religion can 
be separated from morality, it may be said that he subordinated 
the former to the latter. With regard to the part played by reli¬ 
gion in school life, he believed (if one may compare small things 
with great) in the State Church rather than the Free Church 
in the Free State. He was the very opposite of a sacerdotalist, 
and the clerical members of the staff, apart from conducting 
the services, had no greater influence than the laymen on the 
religious life of the boys. ‘What’s wrong with this school’, re¬ 
marked a disagreeable visitor in quite early days, ‘is that the 
laymen are trying to be parsons, and the parsons trying to be 
laymen,’ If he had heard this criticism, Howson would not have 
been at all worried. Of theology, as of philosophy, he was as 
impatient as he was ignorant. 

Again, in comparison with moral worth, intellectual excel¬ 
lence counted with Howson for little. Academic successes re¬ 
flecting credit upon the school pleased him for that reason, but 
he never overestimated the importance of university scholar¬ 
ships and similar honours. As time went on, these came in a 
goodly number. Natural Science and Mathematics brought the 
first successes, but the humanist subjects soon followed, and 
Howson lived to see his school winning at least its full share of 
university honours. But he distrusted the merely clever boy, and 
he detested anything approaching pedantry. When he went to 
Holt, he had certain convictions about what a curriculum 
should be, and these he immediately put into practice. French 
was to be taught, so far as was possible, by conversation, there 
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was to be plenty of Mathematics and Natural Science, in the 
form of Physics and Chemistry, and the classics were to be kept 
in the background. For the time being he seems to have been 
fairly content with that, and in 1908 the curriculum of the 
school was still badly lopsided. The humanities were relatively 
neglected, and later reforms, remedying this fault, were made 
principally on the initiative of his colleagues. By removing, or 
subordinating, the teaching of Greek and Latin he believed that 
he had freed his boys from a gi’eat incubus. 

For one kind of excellence, atoning at some schools for almost 
every sin, Howson had little regard. He had no reverence at all 
for the athletic grandee, and could not see why he should be 
treated differently from anyone else. 

He regarded games and athletics as healthy and agreeable 
exercise—nothing more. Anything tending to give them a ficti¬ 
tious importance, whether in schools or in the world outside, 
particularly if it in any way encouraged professionalism, he 
considered ridiculous or mischievous. He was very severe on all 
sporting journalism, and on the weaker brethren, who open 
their daily paper at the cricket news. Indeed, his indifference 
to what are, after all, matters of interest to the great majority of 
our fellow citizens, was sometimes rather disconcerting. I re¬ 
member being asked, with some of my colleagues, to meet at 
dinner a rather distinguished visitor to the School Flouse. ‘Bad 
news from Australia, isn’t it?’ had begun the latter in a harm¬ 
less attempt to make conversation, when he was brought up 
short by Howson’s blank expression. It would be difficult to say 
which was the more surprised, the guest at finding a public 
schoolmaster who did not know that a Test Match was in pro¬ 
gress, or his host at the idea of anyone of intelligence sparing a 
thought for so trivial a matter. 

As commonly happened when Howson felt strongly on any 
subject, his keen dislike of athleticism was reflected in the 
practice of the school and the general atmosphere. Nothing was 
allowed that could tempt boys to attach a false value to games. 
He expressed his opinion on the subject strongly and frequently, 
and everyone knew that the kind of boy who was always talking 
and thinking about games was not the kind most approved by 
those in authority. Prominence in games, for example, counted 
for very little when prefects were chosen. As a result the boys 
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spent far less time than at most schools talking and reading 
about games. I cannot remember seeing the lemon-coloured 
hack and plump body of‘Wisden’ during the whole of my time 
at Holt. Perhaps the orthodox games-master would have 
thought that the legitimate sphere of games was sometimes un¬ 
fairly invaded. I can remember my own conventional preju¬ 
dices receiving a shock, when I saw a boy summoned to the 
headmaster’s study from the field of play, while cock-house 
match was actually in progress, or heard that a boy was not 
allowed to receive his eleven colours, because he was in one of 
the lowest forms. Yet it was things like this that prevented the 
creation of ‘watertight compartments’. 

Howson’s treatment of games is a good example of how, by 
insisting upon apparent details (whether by way of command or 
prohibition), he obtained a wider result. There were no cups or 
other athletic trophies, and ‘colours’ were reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. For years the boys were forbidden to shout when watch¬ 
ing football matches, and ordered to confine their applause to 
the clapping of hands. The familiar starter’s pistol and the 
scrum-cap were both taboo. Undoubtedly these measures made 
some people restive, particularly the veto on matches against 
other schools; but many, who know what the worship of games 
can become, will applaud Howson’s wisdom in setting his face 
from the start against the first signs of an insidious evil. 

It will, perhaps, by now be plain that his methods demanded 
implicit loyalty to the school, and that he wanted boys to feel 
the moral code of Gresham’s to be almost the biggest thing in 
their lives. This code was not one for term time only. No head¬ 
master could have recognized more deeply than did Howson 
the value of home influence. He touched constantly on the sub¬ 
ject in his addresses. He was one of those who can speak to boys 
in public about a mother’s influence with real tenderness, and 
without making them feel mawkish and unmanly. Few who 
heard it will forget his moving sermon on ‘Home Letters’. Yet 
he was the last man to let a boy believe that ‘my people allow 
me to do it at home’ was necessarily the final word on any 
question of conduct. He used, for example, to ask his school 
prefects not to smoke in the holidays, whatever view their 
parents might take in the matter, and one boy at least was 
passed over for the post of head prefect because he refused to 
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give this promise. Probably, too, it was some feeling that 
Gresham boys should be guided in their mutual relations by 
the Gresham code, and by nothing else, that made him always 
inclined to dislike the practice of boys staying with each other 
in the holidays. I used to think that even at school there were 
fewer close friendships formed between boys than I had re¬ 
membered at Rugby. Was there something in the spirit of the 
place—the strong corporate sense and the idea of personal 
loyalty to the school and its head—that was not altogether en¬ 
couraging to intimate friendships? Were they indeed a little 
suspect, as diverting emotion from worthier objects, and as 
possible centres of criticism? 

To bring about the result that he desired Howson used all the 
authority of his position as headmaster, and all the force of his 
character. The life of the school centred round his personality. 
Boys quickly knew whether he approved or disapproved, and 
the knowledge decided their conduct. ‘It did matter above all 
things 1 , to quote one of the truest remarks ever made about 
Holt, ‘what the headmaster thought of you.’ What he thought 
of you depended upon whether he regarded you as loyal to 
himself, and loyally upholding the moral code of the school. 
His personality was not easily intelligible, and it was not every¬ 
one who liked him at once, or realized his bigness of heart and 
sincerity. I have known people, both boys and adults, who never 
felt comfortable in his presence. He gave them the impression 
that he was applying the intellectual probe, in order to pass a 
moral judgment. They felt somehow that they were being ‘got 
at’, an impression sometimes strengthened by his rather one¬ 
sided form of humour. ‘He was feared, not to say hated, by 
those who didn’t know where they had him,’ wrote one who 
had worked under him for many years. But he wrote of a very 
small minority. There were others who, without trying to 
understand the apparent contradictions of his nature—the 
strange combination of shrewd and subtle mind, strong im¬ 
pulses, and tenacious grasp of moral principles—labelled him as 
disingenuous. The experience of most people was different. He 
puzzled them a little at first, but they quickly conceived for him 
a liking and admiration, and these, if they became members of 
the community of Gresham’s, turned often into a deep and 
affectionate loyalty. As the official head of the school, Howson 
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was an effective figure—strong, earnest, and dignified. But it 
was in his personal dealings with masters and boys that he was 
at his best, and that we came most truly to appreciate him. We 
realized how, behind the almost Johnsonian bluntness, there lay 
an immense kindliness, and a warmth of feeling for his pupils, 
which made him spontaneously look for the best in them, 
and, therefore, find it. Of his affection and sympathy for many 
of his pupils perhaps only they can speak adequately. ‘He 
was a very good father to us, 5 wrote one old boy soon after 
his death. This simple phrase goes, I think, to the heart of the 
matter. 

His principal method of influencing boys was the Honour 
System which became associated with his name, and this com¬ 
prised two interdependent aspects—the peculiar personal rela¬ 
tion between a boy and his housemaster, and what may be 
called the general spirit of responsibility and loyalty. The for¬ 
mer, of course, helped to create the latter, but there were other 
contributing factors. 

Every headmaster must to some extent influence his boys 
through his staff. Except in the case of housemasters, this ap¬ 
plies less to Howson than to many headmasters; but there can 
be no question of the effect produced on the boys by the stan¬ 
dard of duty and efficiency demanded by Howson of his mas¬ 
ters, and for the most part willingly and even enthusiastically 
observed by them. I have said that to be a master at Gresham’s 
could be an extraordinarily happy experience; but the happi¬ 
ness depended almost entirely upon whether you enjoyed your 
work, and were prepared to devote yourself to it whole¬ 
heartedly. If Howson trusted a man, and believed him to be 
loyal to himself, and to the school, he would allow him the 
widest freedom with regard to teaching, and lend a ready ear 
to his suggestions. It was surprising, for example, how ready he 
was as a housemaster to listen to a young master’s comments 
upon boys in his house. But he was not one to pamper his staff, 
or to let them think that their personal convenience or private 
interests mattered very much to him, in comparison with the 
smooth running of the school. He did not at all favour exchanges 
of lessons, or week-ends away from the school. Nor had he much 
patience with people who missed lessons owing to trifling indis¬ 
positions. When serious illness came, Howson was wholly kind 
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and sympathetic, but from minor ailments he expected others 
to be as free as he kept himself. He had many sound ideas about 
health, not least that illness—especially epidemic illness—is in¬ 
creased by thinking and talking about it. Fussiness he regarded 
as almost criminal. 

With regard to his other means of contact with the boys, he 
believed, in the first place, that it was part of a headmaster’s 
duty to know directly every boy in the school, and that no 
school should be too large for this to be the case. I heard him 
repeatedly say that he would not be comfortable as head of a 
school where this personal contact was impossible. He had 
placed a definite limit, beyond which he did not wish Gresham’s 
to grow. In 1908 there were three senior houses and one junior 
house; another senior house was added later. Some people who 
knew Gresham’s well, and admired Howson’s work there, used 
to say that he would be a failure as headmaster of a school of 
five or six hundred boys. I am by no means sure that they were 
right. But it was true that in such a position he would have been 
compelled radically to alter his methods. 

Though he had more than nominal knowledge of every boy 
in the school, his closest relations were naturally with his own 
house. He disliked the idea of the headmaster of a boarding 
school not having a house. In his own case, he trusted the 
schoolhouse to present a working model of his ideal school. I 
have heard him say that the boys of a headmaster’s house 
should be ‘missionaries of his ideas’. This is a policy not without 
danger. It might, and I think it sometimes did, place the mem¬ 
bers of his own house in somewhat invidious light, for schoolboy 
society does not always discriminate between the youthful mis¬ 
sionary and the youthful prig. 

Howson, like other headmasters, delegated some of his 
authority to prefects. For a number of reasons, however, the 
prefects at Holt exercised less official power, particularly of a 
punitive kind, than those of most public schools. In a school 
where the individual boy was directly related to his headmaster, 
or housemaster, by the Honour System the authority of the pre¬ 
fect was less needed. All Howson’s views, too, were opposed to 
granting the prefects any considerable power of punishment. 
He observed two main principles with regard to prefects. They 
were to be ‘leaders’ and not ‘policemen’, and they were to be 
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chosen for their character and loyalty. If he allowed them less 
than the usual degree of disciplinary power, he believed that 
they could be of the greatest value through their personal in¬ 
fluence and example. His school prefects, in particular, were to 
be shining examples of right conduct. Their tie of loyalty to 
himself was particularly close. It is worth while to quote some 
words spoken on one of the early Arbor Days, quaint ceremon¬ 
ies, I have been told (for they had ceased to exist by 1908), at 
which prominent boys were invited to plant trees, as a memorial 
of their service to the school. ‘In our prefects’, he said, ‘we look 
for unfli nching straightforwardness, desperate earnestness, and 
untar nis hed honour. 1 To become a school prefect meant for 
most boys a real self-discipline, and I believe that in some cases 
the strain was almost too severe. Be that as it may, Howson’s 
confidence in his school prefects was rarely misplaced. 

Naturally members of the School House saw most of the 
headmaster, but all boys came in contact with him in the 
weekly lesson that he gave to every form. One gathers that to be 
present at one of these lessons was often a remarkable experi¬ 
ence. Howson did not excel as a class teacher of a subject. His 
French was not first-rate, and his geography certainly did not 
accord with modern methods. He regarded his lessons, especi¬ 
ally his scripture lessons, frankly as an opportunity for discussing 
any conceivable subject, if he thought it might usefully be ven¬ 
tilated, and for taking soundings in the public opinion of the 
school. Sometimes, if he was in the mood, he would propound 
all manner of questions of major and minor ethics, invite opin¬ 
ions, and allow a surprising freedom of discussion. No doubt 
everybody was not equally courageous on these occasions; in 
certain directions, at any rate, it was not regarded as expedient 
to be too outspoken. But any form of discussion was not without 
value. At other times Howson would denounce some error of 
principle or taste, ranging from the most serious moral prob¬ 
lems, to the colour of ties or socks. His catholicity in choice of 
subjects did not please everyone. I remember an irate member 
of the sixth form complaining that his scripture lesson had con¬ 
sisted in hearing Howson read aloud an article from the Spectator 
on ‘Syndicalism’. His lessons were certainly unorthodox. It is 
difficult to believe that they were ever uninteresting, for sooner 
or later they were bound to touch shrewdly and intimately upon 
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one of those points of school ethics that stirred Howson’s en¬ 
thusiasm or indignation. 

The fact was that in these weekly lessons the boys heard from 
Howson the same message, though with more detailed applica¬ 
tions, that they heard when he was preaching on Sunday even¬ 
ing, or addressing the assembled school after prayers on a week¬ 
day morning. On these last occasions Howson was at his very 
best. In a few impressive sentences, without wasting a word, he 
would point the moral of some recent event, or bestow merited 
praise, or treat incisively and scornfully a deed which he thought 
was unworthy of the doer and his school. He had a wonderful 
power of identifying himself with what was best in his audience, 
so that he appeared to be expressing their will rather than to be 
imposing his will upon them. As an old boy wrote to me, ‘he 
gave the impression (quite false) of a self-governing community 
with himself as head with supreme veto 1 . Thus, when he was 
finding fault, the offenders seemed to be isolated from public 
sympathy, rather than to be supported by it. Without apparent 
effort he won public opinion to his side. He never pleaded with 
his hearers, or scolded, or nagged, or talked down to them. He 
spoke with a quiet confidence in the truth of the appeal that he 
was making, and in their power and will to respond to it. 

It was this that made his sermons so impressive. They gained, 
I am sure, in power from their comparative infrequency. He 
seldom, if ever, preached more than once a term, and his ser¬ 
mons were an outstanding event awaited with interest. He was 
able, too, to speak to his small school with greater intimacy 
than if he had been addressing five or six hundred boys. The 
power of his sermons, however, lay in the fact that they were 
essentially school sermons. They were not theology made easy, nor 
introductions to social problems, nor clever essays in Biblical 
criticism, but earnest and sympathetic efforts to help schoolboys 
in the problems encountered in their personal life at school. 
And they were delivered with the deep sincerity of a man who 
was more interested in those problems than in anything else in 
the world. He possessed, too, one of the rarest gifts in a school 
preacher—the power to make his sermons appeal equally to the 
older and to the younger boys. 

In these various ways Howson put before the boys his concep¬ 
tion of right and wrong, and thereby produced what I have 
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called the general spirit of Gresham’s. It was a morality that 
looked always to the welfare of the community, insisting at the 
same time that this could be attained only through a sense of 
responsibility and self-respect in every individual. On the re¬ 
sponsibility of each boy for others he dwelt often. I doubt if 
there was ever a school where even the youngest and newest 
boys felt so vividly that not only masters or senior boys, but they 
too the ms elves, could help to make their school good or bad. 
The appeal to every boy’s self-respect was not only, or primarily, 
verbal. It lay in the fact that he was trusted. By releasing him 
from the old tyranny of rules, and bounds, and penalties and 
conventions Howson had shown a belief in the boy’s capacity 
to remain true to the best in his nature. 

When, however, I say that a boy was ‘trusted’, I feel that 
some further explanation is necessary. In his idea of what trust 
means, and his way of putting it into practice, Howson differed 
from other schoolmasters of his time. In one sense, no doubt, the 
public schools themselves were based on the principle of trust, 
for, though the younger boys were hedged in by innumerable 
restrictions, the prefects were usually allowed a much wider 
liberty, and were expected to co-operate with the masters in 
enforcing the regulations of the school. Even the younger boys, 
especially in a school where every boy had a study, were 
allowed to spend a good many hours of the day free from active 
supervision. Indeed, when a master to-day says that he trusts 
his boys, he commonly means that he lets them alone. They 
know how they are expected to behave, and he assumes that 
they will do so. Further, he will act on this assumption, even 
though he suspects, or knows, that his trust is sometimes abused, 
and that he cannot always rely upon hearing of this abuse, 
when it occurs. The traditional schoolboy honour is bound, as 
he well knows, to keep him to some extent in the dark. Still for 
quite definite reasons he holds it best, until an actual offender is 
discovered, to appear to believe that his confidence is not mis¬ 
placed. He knows, in the first place, that the other moral in¬ 
fluences and general discipline of the school are helping him 
progressively; that a boy who is at first unreliable may in course 
of time grow to be trustworthy. But, far more important, he 
believes that the evil of occasional failures is outweighed by the 
good that comes from boys thinking that they are trusted; a 
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few failures are a lesser evil than general suspicion on the part 
of the master, and dependence on the part of the boys. 

Howson thought of it all rather differently. As I said earlier, 
his belief in the possibilities of a boy’s nature was far higher than 
that of most men. He denied the inevitability of failures. But his 
whole system demanded that a boy should not be left alone, but 
should be in closest possible touch with adult influence. This 
influence could be exercised in many different ways; some of 
these I have already mentioned, and some of them were in no 
sense peculiar to Holt. There were certain matters, however, 
that in Howson’s opinion were particularly decisive in the de¬ 
velopment of character, and the growth of good tone in the 
school. In these he decided that there must be something more 
than the usual safeguards against evil. There must be a definite 
compact, or understanding, between master and boy, binding 
the boy not only—or perhaps I should say, not so much—to 
restrain himself from the offences in question, but to tell the 
master, if his power of self-restraint failed him. Thus there 
would be no danger of either of Howson’s two bugbears, a 
‘fool’s paradise’ on one side, or a ‘conspiracy of silence’ on the 
other. The compact itself might cover only a comparatively 
small sphere. Howson felt that the high standard produced in 
that sphere, and the habit of intimate talk between the boy and 
his housemaster, would spread from that sphere to cover the 
whole field of conduct. To put it in a different way—a compact, 
which in certain particulars was expressed, would be felt to be 
generally implied. 

This personal compact was the core of the Honour System; 
and let me say at once that I always dislike using the word 
System for what was so essentially a matter of personal relation¬ 
ship. The method was not rigid and stereotyped, but varied to 
meet individual needs. I believe this point to have been essential 
to the system, and it explains both why it was equally effective 
with boys of many kinds, and why it is possible to hear it de¬ 
scribed differently by different people. I have heard it said that 
the Honour System was never worked properly except in two 
houses, and I have heard a former member of the third senior 
house of that time claim that he had had the best of both 
worlds. He had been a member of a remarkably fine school, 
and had received the benefit of its high standards; and at the 
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same time he had escaped a sense of personal obligation which 
he would have found irksome or intolerable. 

The essential features were these. The headmaster inter¬ 
viewed all new boys soon after their arrival, and spoke shortly 
about the ideals of the school. He asked them if they would 
enter into a compact, that they would not themselves indulge, 
and would try to prevent others indulging, in three things, 
smoking, swearing and indecency (interpreting the last in its 
widest sense). If a boy said ‘Yes’ (he nearly always did), he was 
told to give this assurance to his housemaster. The latter was 
thus given an opportunity of talking frankly to each boy on the 
subject of morals, sexual and otherwise, and establishing a 
further mutual understanding. It was an essential part of the 
compact that if a boy failed to keep his promise in any of these 
three respects, he should ‘own up’. 1 

It may seem at first that to speak of a compact is misleading, 
for all the undertaking was apparently on one side. But what 
Idowson undertook (not, of course, in so many words, but in 
the whole spirit of his work) was vastly important, and it must be 
seen against the background not of what happens in schools to¬ 
day, but of what used to happen forty or fifty years ago. It was 
nothing less than that he would treat these and other schoolboy 
misdemeanours in a way quite different from that of the tradi¬ 
tional schoolmaster, not as a criminal judge, but as a sympa¬ 
thetic father. It is one thing to report your failures to a man 
bound to visit them with impositions, the birch, or even expul¬ 
sion. It is quite a different matter to confess to a man who will 
meet you with understanding and encouragement. 

Obviously the system provokes criticism and raises searching 
questions. It has been said half-humorously that it brought a 
new terror into English education. It was a challenge to public 

1 Readers of Letters from Iceland, by W. H, Auden and Louis MacNeice 
(Faber and Faber, 1937), will recall the lines, chap. XVII, p. 243: 

W L We leave a mens sana gui maly pense 

To the Public Schools of England, plus Ian Hay 
That the sons of gents may have La Plus Bonne Chance. 

L To Marlborough College 1 leave a lavatory 

With chromium gadgets and the Parthenon frieze, 

W And Holt three broken promises from me. 

Evidently the three promises survived to Auden’s time at Gresham’s, though 
their content may have changed. 
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school orthodoxy of that day, and it was altogether contrary to 
the teaching of many modern psychologists. The latter will be 
deeply suspicious of any practice that is likely to prolong 
dependence upon adult authority or protection beyond the age 
of childhood. They may dislike the whole idea of the promise, 
and hold, no doubt correctly, that a promise may suggest un¬ 
consciously exactly the opposite kind of conduct to that which 
it is intended to promote. It may, too, result in a morbid fear 
that the promise will be broken, or even in some cases in a mor¬ 
bid compulsion to break the promise in order to incur the 
resulting disapproval or forgiveness. The ordinary public school 
man, when he heard of the system, disliked most the boy’s 
obligation in the last resort to report an offender to the authori¬ 
ties. That went counter to all his traditional hatred of ‘sneak¬ 
ing’. But let me say at once that in practice the need very 
seldom arose. Discussion of what the obligation meant is, there¬ 
fore, rather unreal, but theoretically what it meant was this. If 
you heard or saw anything wrong, and knew definitely that a 
boy had broken his promise, you reminded the offender that he 
ought to report himself; after an interval, if nothing happened, 
and he still positively refused to do so, you reported the matter 
yourself to the head of the house; the latter then used his in¬ 
fluence to try to persuade the offender to confess; and only if he 
too was unsuccessful, was the matter taken to the housemaster. 

Some critics have felt that it showed a strange scale of moral 
values to pick out two or three quite different offences for simi¬ 
lar treatment, and thereby to place them, as it were, on an 
equality; and they have felt also that far too much hiss was 
made about ‘bad’ language. I imagine that a good many boys 
who were entirely loyal to Howson in other things always took 
the veto on certain words and phrases with a grain of salt, and 
found a humorous pleasure in expressing their feelings without 
breaking the letter of the law. ‘We didn’t say, “Don’t talk 
balls,” ’ said an old friend of mine. ‘We said “Don’t talk 
spheres .” ’ I once put to Howson the danger of a confusion of 
values involved in this conjunction of three dissimilar offences, 
and his answer was that if a boy became accustomed to the 
practice of confession in the less serious matter, he would find it 
less difficult to do so if the graver occasion arose. But I have 
been told that later he removed swearing from the list of offences. 
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With regard to the promise and the danger of prolonged 
dependence, it is important to get the emphasis right. It was 
placed not so much on ‘I will not do it again’ as on ‘If I do it 
again, I will tell you’; that is to say, that a boy would invoke the 
help of someone older, and presumably wiser, than himself. It 
was indeed a promise to continue for one practical purpose the 
kind of co-operation between housemaster and boy that was 
implicit in the whole system. I am quite sure, too, that in a 
boy’s last years at school the actual promise usually entered less 
and less into his relationship with his housemaster. The training 
he had received in his early years might be supposed by that 
time to have done its work, and he was able to stand on his own 
feet. But that early training had made him used to the idea (far 
less common than it is to-day) of the headmaster as a friendly 
consultant, and it gave the housemaster endless opportunities of 
privately encouraging his boys and enlisting their help on his 
side. It would be a great mistake to think that, because the boy 
promised not to do certain things, the Honour System was 
something negative. On the contrary its real strength lay not in 
what it prevented, but in what it created. It brought into being, 
as I have already said, a wonderfully keen sense in even the 
junior boy that he was co-operating with older people in mak¬ 
ing the character of the school, that he had, as it were, a moral 
stake in the country. 

That, or something very like it, was Howson’s Honour Sys¬ 
tem. It is unlikely that anyone else will try to use exactly the 
same methods, or that, if he does, he will be successful. Howson 
was the complete autocrat, and the headmaster as autocrat is 
less and less in favour. The whole relationship between master 
and boy has become less formal, and there is no longer the same 
need for any system or promise to provide opportunities for 
private and friendly talks between them. If the green-baize 
door has not been finally broken down, it is usually left open. 
Many modern psychologists, as we have seen, would condemn 
the system out of hand, and perhaps most schoolmasters to-day 
would feel that it was not so much wrong as unnecessary. It is 
unlikely, too, that another headmaster will go so far as Howson 
in practically abolishing the distinction between sin and crime, 
and treating breaches of school discipline as moral failures, to 
be visited not with punishment, but with personal displeasure. 
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There are plenty of schoolmasters to be found to-day who, at 
least in theory, are opposed to punishment, but they are op¬ 
posed to it for psychological reasons that would make them 
equally opposed to the expression of personal disapproval which 
Howson put in its place. 

Not many men, too, in these days have the complete confi¬ 
dence in themselves that enabled Howson to use personal 
loyalty as his chief instrument. For good or ill, loyalty of his 
kind is out of fashion, and the moral appeal is likely in future to 
be made on a more definitely religious or a more definitely 
social ground. Even in Howson’s strong hands loyalty was an 
instrument with its own dangers, and in weaker hands might 
have been calamitous. The danger was that all school problems 
might become personal problems. Honest differences of opinion 
might be regarded as contentions, and any suggestion of change 
might be represented as disloyalty to the regime. While Howson 
was at the height of his vigour, that did not much matter. He 
was large-minded enough to invite criticism, and he was rather 
fond of asking, half-ironically: ‘Am I living in a fool’s paradise?’ 
But in the last difficult years of war, when he was a sad and 
tired man, any kind of criticism became unacceptable. 

But to us young masters, who worked under him when he 
was at his best, the man and the system were impressive; and 
that applies not only to those of us who were moved by personal 
regard or affection. He made us feel that schoolmastering was 
a bigger thing than we had known it to be elsewhere, and that 
we had now seen it practised with extraordinary strength and 
courage, and also with extraordinary effect. For the fact re¬ 
mains that he did in the main achieve what he wanted. It was 
all very well to laugh, and say, as an old Greshamian once 
flippantly said to me: ‘Gresham’s was the only school where 
your maiden aunt could live for a term without being shocked. 5 
There was a great deal more to it than that. It was the universal 
testimony of those who had come to Gresham’s from other 
schools that the life at Gresham’s, whether they liked it or not, 
was radically, and not only superficially, different. And of one 
thing there can be no possible doubt. Many Greshamians felt 
at the time and afterwards that the Honour System was not 
only the basis of all that was best in the school life, but was the 
greatest help to them individually. They held that they were 
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thereby strengthened and encouraged in dealing with the usual 
problems of boyhood—not least with the autoerotic and other 
sexual disturbances common in adolescence. To many of them 
the idea of a moral supervision extending to the most intimate 
details of their private lives was not an incubus but a comfort. 

In one sense it may be said that Howson’s greatest achieve¬ 
ment was something that was only a secondary objective. It 
would be impertinent to ask whether his old boys by the time 
they reached middle age were very different in manners and 
morals (as Howson understood those words) from other public 
school men of their generation. I do not suppose for a moment 
that they would wish themselves to make that claim. But of one 
thing I am quite certain. Many of them, compared with boys 
who left other schools at the same time, left Gresham's more 
alert mentally, with wider interests and a keener desire to go on 
learning. That was largely because they had not been discour¬ 
aged and stultified by a narrow curriculum and a stupid school¬ 
boy code which made it invidious or eccentric to show enthusi¬ 
asm for school work, and to pursue interests arising from it. For 
that reason, though Howson would have placed himself, and 
been placed by most of those who knew him well, as essentially 
one of the moulders of character, I count him among the 
emancipative schoolmasters of his time. His discipline created 
the conditions in which freedom and happiness of a kind then 
all too rare in boarding-school life were made possible. 

It is more than forty years since I left Holt, and I look back 
at the Gresham’s of Howson—which is the only Gresham’s of 
which I am writing—across a formidable gulf of years; across 
many social and educational changes, across the advance of 
modern psychology, and across the greater freedom, or laxity, 
of speech and conduct which have followed two world wars. 
But I am not sure that I should have written very differently if 
I had been writing soon after I left. I had been tremendously 
happy at the school, and was deeply grateful for all that it had 
given me. I appreciated fully the quality of Howson’s achieve¬ 
ment. I realized how single and sure was his purpose, and how 
well devised the discipline which served it. But on one point— 
dependence—I remained uneasy. 
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Contrasts and Uncertainties 

■k 

I n January 1913 I returned to Rugby as a master, eleven 
years after I had left it as a boy. I was fairly familiar with 
the body of criticism which had been directed at the public 
schools in those eleven years, from within and without, and I 
certainly did not return in a spirit of uncritical acceptance of 
the whole tradition. Part of the attraction of the post was that 
David already had the reputation of a reforming headmaster. 
After a year in the Office of the Board of Education I felt, quite 
erroneously, that I should be happy in almost any kind of 
school life, if only I could teach again. David had, as it were, 
rescued me from bondage, and in a temporary post at Clifton, a 
few years before, I had seen him happily and wisely directing 
the fortunes of another great school. He understood fully all 
that was best in the traditions of Rugby, and, as a former head¬ 
master of Clifton, he certainly had every reason to appreciate 
the work of Percival. But at the same time he saw far more 
clearly than most of his colleagues that society—including 
parents, industry, commerce and people interested in education 
—was making, or soon would make, demands of the public 
schools which could only be satisfied by discarding practices and 
beliefs which had long since served their purpose. Above all, he 
was far more aware of what was due to the ordinary undis¬ 
tinguished boy, both in and out of school, and of what he was 
capable of doing if an appeal was made to his interest as well as 
to his sense of duty and fear. 

I explained in my last chapter how much I had found at 
Gresham’s that was novel and stimulating—whatever reserva¬ 
tions I might make about certain features of the Honour Sys- 
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tem. No less heterodox from the point of view of the Rugby that 
I remembered was the gospel of ‘natural goodness’, as set forth 
in Edmond Holmes’s What Is and What Might Be, published two 
or three years before. Like many other young teachers I had 
found this book both fascinating and challenging, if only be¬ 
cause it was in such sharp contrast not only to the principles 
which had informed my own school education, but also to the 
theory—so far as I understood it—and the practice of the 
elementary schools which I had visited as a young inspector 
two years before. 

No two sections of the whole educational field could have been 
outwardly more dissimilar than the Rugby to which I was 
returning and elementary education, as conducted in the gr im 
northern industrial town into which I had been plunged in 
January 1911. It was an interesting and amusing time at which 
to begin work as a Junior Inspector (an office subsequently 
abolished) under the Board of Education. Amusing, because 
only a few weeks after I started the famous (or, as the N.U.T. 
said, infamous) Holmes Circular exploded in the House of 
Commons. In consequence the young and innocent Junior In¬ 
spector was aware that he was not only a raw recruit, but also 
that to many of those among whom he was working he was a 
kind of symbol of social and educational characteristics which 
they regarded with envy and dislike. The Circular had in¬ 
timated, or implied, that in appointing inspectors Local Educa¬ 
tion Authorities would be wise not to underrate the antecedents 
which the Board commonly looked for in appointing their own. 
In other words, it implied that the rather stuffy atmosphere of 
the elementary school world of that date might benefit from an 
occasional breath of fresh air from outside, and that a certain 
number of young men who had been educated at the public 
schools and older universities might have something useful to 
contribute to the development of the schools of the people. 
There can be few more discreditable stories in the history of 
English education than that of the allegedly stolen document 
used by the party in opposition (most of whom probably agreed 
with it heartily in private) to assail a Minister, and of the 
prompt disavowal of an eminent civil servant by the political 
head of his department. ‘It was’, as Charles Graves wrote in his 
Brain of the Nation, 
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if I may put it 
In language bald and brief 
The story of an honest man 
Imperilled by a thief, 

And thrown instanter to the wolves 
By a disloyal chief .’ 

Indifferent to the means by which the disclosure had come 
about, elementary teachers made it the excuse for a positive orgy 
of vituperation, resentment and self-satisfaction. Their conten¬ 
tion that nobody ought to inspect any kind of school without 
having himself taught for a period in it was valid; and in retro¬ 
spect it seems strange that the Board did not always arrange for 
a newly-appointed inspector to teach for some months in an 
elementary school if he had not taught in one already. But the 
teachers’ animus against the man with ‘antecedents’ as such was 
compounded of jealousy and a long-standing sense of inferiority. 
These feelings were quite intelligible, and were due to their 
poor working conditions and social status, and to a rather 
pathetic belief that the ‘mystery’ of elementary teaching was 
incomprehensible to anyone who had not been ground in their 
particular mill. In this rather stormy atmosphere it was not 
surprising that when a veteran headmaster of a big council 
school received a visit from a young and unknown Junior In¬ 
spector his hackles would sometimes rise, and he would view his 
visitor with disfavour; though, for my part, I found that after a 
little informal talk—preferably about anything rather than 
education—the headmaster surprisingly often turned the con¬ 
versation to the current controversy, and expressed in confidence 
opinions that would have been by no means palatable to his 
professional leaders. It was a time when it was better for the 
Junior Inspector to say too little rather than too much. Perhaps 
he thought the more. Certainly there was plenty in the element¬ 
ary schools of that place and time not only to interest, but to 
surprise and shock, any thoughtful spectator coming straight 
from the sheltered and exclusive life of a boarding school in a 
small country town. 

The interest, I found, lay less in the children—for, except in 
the better infant schools, one seldom came into contact with 
natural spontaneous children—than in the teachers, and not 
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least in the situation which since then I have so often encoun¬ 
tered, the attitude of older teachers to new ideas which they do 
not understand, or wish to understand. It was a time of pretty 
sharp conflict in schools between a complacent and, as they saw 
themselves, efficient, majority of teachers and a more enterpris¬ 
ing and inquiring minority, mainly to be found in the infant 
schools. It was in some of these infant schools, incidentally, that 
I think I first realized what that familiar phrase ‘the love of 
children’ really meant. Only a year or so later I remember one 
of my colleagues at Rugby tossing about to a group of masters 
a phrase which he had found in the report of some educational 
conference, and regarded as a huge joke. ‘Education’, someone 
had said, ‘must be based on reverence for the child.’ ‘You fool,’ 
I thought with the intolerance of youth, ‘I wish I could put you 
for a month in the St. George’s Infant School.’ 

But these were oases. The older teachers were the offspring 
of Payment by Results, and, released though they were from 
the heaviest of their fetters, they were many of them too timid 
or unimaginative to realize the possibilities of their new freedom. 
It must be admitted that the material conditions of their work 
were often such as to kill initiative and enterprise, except in 
those of truly heroic spirit. So for the most part ‘talk and chalk’ 
were still the order of the day, the ‘object lesson’, with its bogus 
and circumlocutory introduction, still bored thousands of, as a 
rule, unprotesting children, and immense classes and crowded 
rooms made mass methods almost inevitable. They were in fact 
commonly taken for granted as the test and condition of effi¬ 
ciency. But already a doctrine which took more account of the 
characteristics of individual children, and called for their 
greater activity, was spreading upwards from the infant school. 
Before I began work as an inspector I wrote to a friend already 
in the service, and asked him if he could suggest any reading 
which would help me in my new duties. ‘You had better read 
Herbert Spencer,’ he replied rather sardonically. ‘His seems to 
be the gospel accepted in High Places at the moment.’ Herbert 
Spencer seemed a long way away when I was visiting the Hol¬ 
lins Street Council Boys or the Greenhalgh Road G. of E. 
Mixed. But seed of a new, if not altogether Spencerian, kind 
was being sown. I can still hear my admirable chief’s refrain: 
‘not a passive recipient, but an active participant’, and see the 
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incredulous or indignant look which it would draw from some 
teacher who was more than content if he could preserve a 
decent show of order in his one of three or four classes taught in 
the same room. 

In the easy and comfortable conditions in which I found my¬ 
self teaching at Rugby I often thought of the appalling diffi¬ 
culties that confronted those elementary teachers in their dark 
and depressing schools, and of the spirit in which so often they 
minimized or overcame them. Of those difficulties perhaps the 
worst was the old Half-Time system, which meant, among other 
things, that on any afternoon you might find in a school con¬ 
taining older boys and girls a group of bored and exhausted 
children who had spent the morning in the mill or the pit. 
Sometimes they were a separate class; at other times—and this 
was even more disruptive of any continuous teaching—they 
would be only one, often recalcitrant, section of a class. To this 
iniquitous system Lancashire clung tenaciously, using every 
kind of evasion and rationalization (in the psychological, not 
the economic sense) to conceal the real point of the system, 
which was that children should be able as soon as possible to 
earn ‘t’brass’ for their parents, and that employers should have 
a plentiful supply of cheap labour. 

I took away with me, then, vivid memories of crowded, ill- 
lighted and ill-ventilated rooms; of the so-called ‘galleries’, in 
which children seemed to be almost irretrievably wedged; of 
small and depressing play-grounds, overshadowed by high 
walls; of staff-rooms which were an insult to teachers. There 
were slates, too; things which I had not seen since my school¬ 
room days had ended twenty years before. These were not now 
used for arithmetic—at least officially—but piles of them were 
often to be found in cupboards, and were brought out to serve 
as trays on which the younger children made vermiform objects 
with dirty plasticine. But my strongest impressions were of what 
it is now fashionable to call the personnel , and above all of the 
hurried and harried look on the faces of so many teachers, and 
of a kind of indignity which seemed to beset them. Granted that 
their own education and experience were often sadly narrow; 
many even of those who then ranked as Certificated had not 
been to a Training College, and had never shared in any cor¬ 
porate life, except that of their elementary and secondary 
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school—indeed a large number had never been to a secondary 
school. Granted, too, that they were hopelessly underpaid, and 
probably counted for less with their neighbours in a big indus¬ 
trial town than in a small country town or village. Yet I could 
not help feeling that there was something radically wrong in the 
attitude of inspectors, local officials and managers, and that 
they had never thought of elementary teachers as potentially 
the self-respecting, confident, knowledgeable and cultured 
people to whom presumably they wished to entrust their own 
children. There was a type of Director of Education, fortun¬ 
ately less common now than then, who, when I occasionally 
came into contact with them, seemed to me to be quite insen¬ 
sitive to all the finer points of a teacher’s work. Hard-faced, 
cynical and obviously enjoying the possession of power, some of 
them attained to a bad eminence in the educational world. It 
is only fair to add that few things did more to make the neces¬ 
sary change of heart difficult than the aggressive bumptiousness 
set up as a defence and compensation by some of the teachers 
themselves. 

It was the teacher’s lack of privacy in his work that I disliked 
as much as anything, and that of two kinds. First, there was not 
always then (is there now?) a room where the headmaster could 
talk privately to a colleague, parent or pupil. Secondly, to me, 
who had been brought up in the tradition that a form-master’s 
room was his castle, there seemed to be an astonishing lack of 
intimacy in the class-room. Inspection was, and is, no doubt 
necessary. But the teacher is, after all, and whatever else he is, 
an artist pursuing a delicate and intricate art which involves 
many subtle personal relationships, and he is entitled, like any 
other artist, to be spared all unnecessary interruption. I never 
overcame altogether a certain shyness in visiting a class where 
teacher and pupils were in obvious harmony—still less, perhaps, 
though of a different kind, when they were not. There are good 
honest efficient lessons at which anyone can be present without 
doing them any harm. But there are others—and they can 
come quite unexpectedly—when instruction is so indirect and 
incidental, when the give-and-take, the allusions and the im¬ 
plications are so much a ‘family’ matter, that the presence of an 
outsider seems an intrusion, almost an indelicacy. 

I expect I shall be accused of something worse than indelicacy 
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if I include one last, very disagreeable memory that remains 
from that year in the elementary schools. In my conversations 
with teachers, and above all in the interminable talks with 
head teachers that followed the dismissal of the children, I be¬ 
came aware of something that I have never experienced before 
or since to anything like the same extent—namely foul breath. 
That was, I think, significant, for it suggested that their own 
health education had been in many cases faulty, and that their 
conditions of work and pay too often led to unwholesome and 
hurried feeding, and to a neglect of elementary personal hygiene. 

I cannot imagine that any of this would be applicable to-day. 

The pre-1914 conditions of a master at a school like Rugby 
were almost incredibly different. They were hardly less different 
from those of the inter-war Training College life, of which I 
shall speak later. Ours was not an idle life—I have never known 
a school staff that worked harder—but it was a remarkably 
secure and comfortable one. By that I do not mean only that it 
shared the sense of well-being enjoyed generally by the upper 
and middle classes in Edwardian England. The public school¬ 
master of that period had a strong sense of personal security, 
which was far more than the mere knowledge that, provided he 
did his work without proved incompetence, he would not be com¬ 
pelled to leave it. Even more important, he knew that he and 
his colleagues were engaged in work which was wholeheartedly 
approved by the parents, and by the great majority of the upper 
middle class, whom he was serving. It was work, too, that was 
not, and so far as he could see never would be, at the mercy of 
current political or local opinion and influence, and he believed 
that it held an assured position in the future education of the 
country. Very often he was left astonishingly free to do that 
work in his own way, and if he commonly chose the traditional 
way, that was not always due to laziness, but because he liked 
that way, and believed in it. He had, too, a strong sense of 
solidarity, not, of course, with other kinds of teacher (he seemed 
too often blissfully unaware of their existence) but with those 
working in the same kind of school. He and they were sui 
generis; and it was an agreeable characteristic of that particular 
circle that there was far less striving for promotion, jockeying 
for position, and effort to escape from teaching to administra¬ 
tion or elsewhere than can be found in a great many teaching 
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circles to-day. Men with ambitions—legitimate or illegitimate— 
are to be found everywhere; so are jealousy and piqued vanity. 
But, on the whole, it was felt that inside the ring the career was 
open to talents, and that the best men, if they wanted them, 
were usually appointed to the more prominent and important 
posts. 

I do not believe that the sense of security and professional 
satisfaction which I have mentioned came solely from the com¬ 
fortable material conditions in which we worked. But it would 
be humbug to deny that they were connected. At Rugby, as in 
the other leading public schools, in those days a young master 
started at a salary of £300 or £350 a year. Men married then as 
a rule rather later than now, and for a few years a young 
bachelor was relatively prosperous, and could thoroughly enjoy 
his ample holidays. As time went on, and he became responsible 
for a wife and family, he probably found himself worse off 
financially than most of his contemporaries who had had the 
same education as himself. But he had very often a house- 
mastership or headmastership to look forward to, and he was 
able as a rule to send his children to the same schools as their 
children, that is to what he believed to be the best schools in the 
country. If he did not share the affluence of the business man, 
he did not share his risks, and he had far more leisure in which 
to develop interests that would be a solace, or a stimulus, to him 
when he retired. At Rugby we had nearly sixteen full weeks of 
holiday in the year. In my opinion that was quite unnecessary, 
and I would willingly have sacrificed two of them for one good 
week-end in the middle of each term. There is a great deal of 
truth, too, in one of G. F. Bradby’s favourite theories that most 
serious trouble in a boarding school begins in the eighth or 
ninth week of term. The whole question of the desirable length 
of terms and holidays, as they affect both masters and boys, 
deserves more dispassionate attention than it usually receives. 

Unlike the elementary teacher the public schoolmaster lived 
in conditions that were favourable to his work, and agreeable 
in themselves. It was a world of pleasant houses and gardens, 
and he could usually choose how far he lived from his work. 
The school buildings might be in some respects old fashioned 
or absurd, but they were often dignified, and they and the 
spacious playing fields were in the main adequate for the life of 
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a school, as he saw it, and contributed to it something of rare 
value. 

His daily time-table, too, was perhaps the best that has ever 
been devised for a man who has to earn his living in this rather 
sunless climate, at any rate before the invention of summer 
time. Almost every day of the week for at least half the year he 
could spend, if he liked, an hour or two in the open air after his 
midday meal, and on two or three days even longer, making up 
lor this by work in the evening. And if he was at a school which 
retained an early lesson he could sit down to breakfast feeling 
that he had earned his keep, and was spared that immediate 
rush to work afterwards which is so injurious to the smooth 
working of both the mental and bodily machinery. 

The disadvantage of this, and a very serious one, was that his 
unusual time-table tended to cut him off from the social life of 
other professional men. In the evenings, when they were ready 
for relaxation, he would be sitting down to correcting papers or 
supervising preparation. Saturday, the only weekday when 
others might be able to get their golf or tennis, was for him very 
much like any other day—a full morning’s work, and very 
likely some school engagement in the afternoon. In the year 
1913 Sunday golf and tennis were unthinkable for Rugby mas¬ 
ters. But it was not only the difference in our working hours, 
but a kind of social bleakness inherited from a former regime, 
that prevented us from mixing as much as we ought to have 
done with our fellow men. With its sporting and agricultural 
neighbours the school had never had much intercourse. But 
during the preceding fifteen or twenty years the advent of im¬ 
portant engineering works had begun to make Rugby into an 
industrial town, and it might have been expected that the 
managerial and technical staffs of these firms would have been 
a valuable addition to the social life of the place. But contacts 
were far fewer than they might have been, and, I imagine, than 
they have been since. They probably wrote us off as smugs and 
prigs, who did not want their company; and we, save for some 
honourable exceptions, with an academic exclusiveness which 
now seems incredible, were inclined to dismiss them summarily 
as ‘works’. Indeed life on the Rugby staff was singularly devoid 
of anything approaching gaiety. A few dances in the Christmas 
holidays, if he remained in the place; perhaps half a dozen 
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dinner parties or garden parties in the year. That was about the 
extent of a young bachelor’s social engagements. Apart from 
his work, it was quite possible for him to lead, judged by 
ordinary standards, a rather inhuman existence. To the wives 
and daughters of the staff, and especially to the young married 
women, who had not grown up in the tradition of the place, it 
can have offered few attractions outside their homes—unless 
they were preternaturally interested in games. But in all these 
social matters I have no doubt that conditions have long since 
been radically altered. 

The staff itself had been for several decades a singularly 
united one, or so I gathered from the conversation of my senior 
colleagues. They were united more by a sense of the importance 
of their work, and by a quiet loyalty to the school, than by any 
particular outward friendliness. Relations were almost without 
exception cordial, but intimate friendships were, I think, rare, 
and it was quite possible for two men to be colleagues for years 
without exchanging more than a few casual remarks. I can 
hardly imagine a school where the staff indulged less in jealousy 
and recrimination, where a man was appraised more fairly on 
his merits when he was first appointed, or where he was forgotten 
more quickly when he left. 

It was somehow characteristic of the school at that time that 
there was no staff common room with any of the ordinary com¬ 
forts. The so-called ‘masters’ room’ suggested in part an office, 
and in part a waiting room at a small railway station. Between 
lessons and before chapel there was usually a knot of masters 
standing in the middle of the new quadrangle, and if you 
wanted to see a colleague on some school matter, and it was not 
convenient to go to his house, you would do your business with 
him there, possibly under an umbrella, while from tiers of class¬ 
room windows boys looked down on the proceedings, and ex¬ 
changed apprehensive or irreverent surmises on the subject of 
your conversation. This particular kind of publicity, as of fish 
in an aquarium, never appealed to me. 

One sure way for a newcomer to obtain for himself an equi¬ 
vocal reception was to hint for a moment that he had ever seen 
anything done better elsewhere. A gaffe of this kind was easily 
avoidable, But I was always a little disconcerted to find how 
many public schoolmasters (fewer, I expect, to-day) were quite 
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ready to dogmatize about principles, methods and results of a 
kind which lay altogether outside their experience. Many of 
them had never spent a month in a school of a kind different 
from their own. Their intellectual honesty would have pre¬ 
vented these able and kindly men from talking with complete 
assurance on other matters of which they were quite ignorant. 
On this one subject, however, emotion was too strong for them, 
and they would make the wildest statements when, quite liter¬ 
ally, they did not know what they were talking about. 

A favourite subject for derision was the training of teachers, 
and the public schools have often been blamed for their slowness 
in appointing masters who had received some professional pre¬ 
paration for their work. I remember a friend of mine asking a 
well-known headmaster if he advised him to stay for a fourth 
year at the university in order to take a Diploma in Education. ‘It 
can do you no harm, 1 was the reply, ‘and, after all, you need not 
tell people that you have been trained.’ But though the assump¬ 
tion that their teaching could not be improved was preposterous, 
the public schools did not deserve quite all the blame that they 
received for not recognizing the virtues of the University Train¬ 
ing Departments. These institutions were not always in those 
days places to arouse enthusiasm—judging, at least, from my 
own experience. Too many of those associated with them had 
either been notoriously unsuccessful teachers themselves, or 
gave the impression that they would not be too happy if con¬ 
fronted with flesh and blood in the class-room. Professors of 
Education were not then (are they always now?) regarded as 
quite like other professors, for who then thought of education 
as providing the body of knowledge and the intellectual dis¬ 
cipline associated with a subject worthy of a professorship? The 
blase young graduate who remarked: ‘After going to first-rate 
lectures on Plato in my third year, I do not see why I need go to 
third-rate lectures on Plato in my fourth year,’ deserved, no 
doubt, to be kicked. But how many senior members of his 
university would have sympathized secretly with his remark, if 
they had heard it? 

But there was more in it than that. Training in those days 
was very much more the training of the teacher than of the 
schoolmaster. Public schools were not, first of all, places of teach¬ 
ing in the commonly accepted sense of that word, but rather of 
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social education, in which boys learnt a certain way of life. A 
man who had been at a first-rate school, and had shown his 
quality there, and had then been at one of the more distin¬ 
guished colleges at Oxford or Cambridge, was already more 
than half-trained for his job in that particular kind of school. 
No doubt, there were few public schoolmasters who would not 
have been the better for watching, at the outset of their career, 
a master-craftsman in the class-room, and hearing him explain 
why he did this or that. But they would not have gained much 
from the not very appetizing or intellectually invigorating psy¬ 
chological fare which was served to students in pre-Freudian 
days, and before the work of McDougall and Nunn was avail¬ 
able. They might even have profited more from reading and 
discussing The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, The Way of All Flesh and 
selected passages from the Greek Anthology. 

All this would have applied equally well, no doubt, to the 
Rugby of fifteen years before. What was new was a rift in some 
of the old certainties, uneasiness in place of the old bland 
acceptance of tradition, and the gradual alignment of the staff 
into two groups—one conservative and rather suspicious, the 
other believing that it was progressive and following the lead of 
a reformist headmaster. Readers of the late Dr. Iremonger’s 
admirable life of William Temple will remember how when 
Temple became headmaster of Repton there were hopes, and 
fears, of revolutionary changes. And then ‘as term followed term 
with no rocking of foundations, it began to be suspected that 
there was to be no revolution after all’. There was no visible 
rocking of foundations at Rugby in 1913, but neither was there 
to be anticlimax. The headmaster had made some changes 
already, and was supposed to be contemplating others. A new¬ 
comer could hardly fail to be interested in what form they 
would take, and whether they would be judged on their merits. 
Perhaps David’s position would have been easier if he had not 
himself been a young master at Rugby. He had been popular 
and successful, but not specially outstanding on a staff that in¬ 
cluded in its junior half Paton, George Smith, Frank Fletcher 
and the two Bradbys. Then came a period at Oxford as a college 
tutor, and the headmastership of Clifton, where, more than at 
most public schools, the headmaster could make touch with the 
world of industry and commerce. It was easy to see that some 
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of his former colleagues, whom he had left behind at Rugby, 
found both his greater receptivity of ideas and his wider and 
successful experience not quite easy to forgive. The school to 
which he returned as headmaster was apparently efficient and 
popular, entirely devoid of any outstanding abuses, so that it 
was quite intelligible that his older colleagues should think that 
things were pretty well as they were. 

Among the more conservative members of the staff, though 
the adjective very imperfectly describes his position, was G. F. 
Bradby. I agree with those who believe not only that his was the 
strongest single influence at Rugby for some thirty years, but 
that he had a considerable effect on the public school education 
of his time. G. F.—as he was known to many generations of 
Rugbeians—was no more than a mediocre teacher of boys in 
the class-room. His influence on boys was exercised mainly as 
that of a housemaster, and on many members of his house it 
was profound. But he was a most assiduous, understanding and 
effective teacher of their job, as he saw it, to younger colleagues; 
and by an earlier group of contemporaries he had been ack¬ 
nowledged as a leader and wise counsellor—already something 
of an oracle. Many of them became heads of public schools, or 
occupied other posts of great responsibility, and must have re¬ 
membered G. F.’s comments—incisive, shrewd, impersonal and 
sometimes mildly cynical—on every aspect of school life. He did 
not speak from wide experience, for his own schooldays and 
practically all his years as a schoolmaster had been spent at 
Rugby. Fie gave no impression of special intellectual force. His 
words carried weight, first, because everyone recognized his 
integrity, disinterestedness and complete devotion to the school, 
and, secondly, because he spoke with profound conviction 
about the purpose of the work in which we were all engaged. 
The function of the school was to train character, and the type 
of character which he thought Rugby could best produce, if it 
remained true to its traditions, was a kind of Christian human¬ 
ism of a Puritan complexion, reasonable, reticent and a little 
suspicious of all enthusiasms. I think a kind of cheerful self- 
critical seemliness would have been the characteristic quality of 
his ideal school. It was appropriate that he wrote a book en¬ 
titled Christianity and Common Sense. The whole spirit and regimen 
of a school should be such as to foster or mould this kind of 
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character, and masters should exercise unceasing vigilance lest 
tares should grow undetected amid the wheat. The young men 
who listened to G. F. on country walks or at his dinner table 
were left in no doubt of the intense seriousness with which he 
took the ethical side of a schoolmaster’s work. 

But he was not in the least solemn, and those of his colleagues 
who were most lacking in a sense of humour were those on 
whom he had the least influence. He could be a most entertain¬ 
ing companion, and the things that he disliked most were made 
the subject not of anger, but of quiet laughter, irony or ridicule. 
He could bring all these to bear, together with the dry light of 
his criticism, on all those who seemed to him to tempt education 
away from the path of sanity—the militarist, the athletocrat, 
the sacerdotalist, the precious highbrow, the educational fad¬ 
dist. If he was ever unfair in his criticism, it was because his 
hatred of ostentation and extravagance made him impute an 
element of showmanship to people whose interest in some ex¬ 
periment or new venture was quite genuine and disinterested. 
This undoubtedly affected his relations with the headmaster. 

His humour was most salutary, and it could be feared, as 
well as enjoyed, by his colleagues. If he had not been so mani¬ 
festly kind and warm-hearted, it might have been resented. His 
sallies could be pungent. ‘I always wonder’, I remember him 
saying of a colleague with whom cleanliness came well behind 
godliness, ‘who wears X’s clean collars.’ 

To describe him merely as conservative then would be mis¬ 
leading. He was not a reformer, but he was something equally 
valuable. It is a danger in all old institutions which take their 
traditions for granted that they may mistake their vices for 
their virtues. Nobody knew that better than the author of The 
Lanchester Tradition. Bradby’s vigilant criticism made that par¬ 
ticular confusion impossible. Even in education he was not 
really an enemy of new ideas. He could write to a former col¬ 
league who was working in conditions very different from those 
of Rugby, and on different lines: ‘We had a different experience 
of Rugby as boys—pre-Percival and post-Percival—and that is 
almost bound to colour our respective judgements on the 
present. I sometimes think that, in the abstract, I am not really 
so hostile to your principles, in so far as I understand them, as 
I seem to be. Only it seems to me that to have a chance, they 
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must be applied in their entirety, and, if possible, in virgin soil 
—somewhere, at any rate, where they won’t bump up against 
the past. It may be just the nervousness of age, but I rather funk 
the new wine in the old bottles, at all events it needs to be intro¬ 
duced with great care, and even so I don’t know whether the 
blend of new and old would work.... I don’t think that Rugby 
stands for anything in particular just now—just a hotch-potch 
of contradictory systems, each of which destroys what might be 
good in the other.’ Nobody was more aware of the complex and 
delicate interrelations that go to make up the life of a school, 
and he was always apprehensive that altering any one part 
would impair the whole. 

I do not want to exaggerate the differences on the staff. They 
did not affect personal friendships, and in part they were the 
differences that exist on almost any staff between older and 
younger—between the supposedly old fashioned and the sup¬ 
posedly up to date. When the Edwardian was replacing the 
Victorian ethos, these differences could take surprising forms. I 
remember being taken to task by an older bachelor colleague 
for suggesting that The Way of All Flesh should be placed in the 
library, not because it might unsettle boys, but because it would 
present to our young married colleagues a disagreeable picture 
of family life. But our differences mattered just because they 
were concerned with educational principles and methods which 
reflected new lines of criticism and movements of thought in the 
outside world. 

Were they in the main differences of end or of means? That is 
a question that I do not find easy to answer. But I am quite sure 
that the reforming party (if that is not too formal a term) did 
not all want the same things, and I suspect that we did not all 
of us realize all the implications of what we did want. I remem¬ 
ber a hot Sunday afternoon in July 1914—one of the last Sun¬ 
days of a vanished world—when seven or eight of us met to try 
to formulate a kind of reformist programme which we could 
present to the headmaster for his approval. Few of that group 
are alive now. Of those who have survived all have had oppor¬ 
tunities as headmasters of testing their principles in practice. 
One, Hubert Podmore, might have been, I am sure, one of the 
foremost schoolmasters of his time. We all felt that changes were 
necessary, but we were far from unanimous about the form they 
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should take. No doubt there were similar meetings just about 
then at other schools. Some of us found fault with the curriculum 
and methods of teaching, especially for the less able boys. Others 
felt that if the boys as a whole were too hard ridden by conven¬ 
tion, too inert intellectually, and too narrow in their interests, 
the causes lay deeper. I remember that I advocated, among 
other things, the creation of a Science Side, as well as, or instead 
of, the Modern Side, not because I knew or cared anything 
about the teaching of Science, but because I thought that a new 
Side might permit a new approach to the teaching of English 
and history and modern languages. Even the sacred sixth system 
was criticised, but while some thought that the Slite was at once 
too oppressive and too small, others held that the old virtue lay 
in a small sixth invested with the maximum authority. We all 
felt that the boys needed more ‘freedom’ but to that word we 
certainly did not all attach the same meaning. If to one it 
meant, negatively, more time unregulated by masters or sixth, 
to another it meant the positive encouragement of boys of all 
ages to develop their tastes and interests, and this might mean— 
probably would mean—closer and more informal relations be¬ 
tween masters and boys. One obstacle to ‘freedom’ some of us 
found in house-feeling, which—possibly because we were none 
of us house masters—we believed to be far too strong. But on 
almost every positive suggestion we were divided, and there is a 
certain humour in the fact that almost the only point on which 
we agreed was that Sunday afternoon chapel at 4 p.m. should 
be abolished. It was indeed that engagement that ended our 
meeting, and I can hardly believe that we kept it in the right 
spirit. 

I have recalled this episode only because it illustrates how 
younger public schoolmasters of that time could at once feel 
that change was necessary and be very vague about its direction. 
It was altogether intelligible, too, that their elders were in con¬ 
tinual doubt whether it was only unimportant outworks that 
were being assailed, or whether the citadel itself was in peril. 
Like most conservatives, they commonly suspected the worst, 
and even now it is not always easy to decide how far the re¬ 
formers inside the schools were seeking new means to accepted 
ends, and how far they desired changes of principle and 
purpose. 
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At first sight changes in the methods of teaching the old sub¬ 
jects and even a wider curriculum seem to come in the first 
category. And so some of them did. There was no obvious chal¬ 
lenge to the established order in the increased time and atten¬ 
tion given to science, though it implied that the public school 
man would in future play a more prominent part in technology, 
as well as in the professions which required a scientific training. 
More interesting to me was a new approach to the teaching of 
the lower forms of the school, and the evident determination of 
the headmaster to give a better chance to the boy who was 
regarded as dull, though in fact the standard of the entrance 
examination excluded boys to whom that term was properly 
applicable. The clever young classical scholar, and the boy who 
was only a little behind him, placed on entry in the lower fifth 
or upper middle forms, could still go ahead as fast as their 
ability and the traditional methods of teaching classics per¬ 
mitted. But there was a great mass of boys placed in the lower 
middle forms, to whom classical literature as such would never 
mean anything, and to whom school work in the past had been 
largely a mere grind and the memorizing of unrelated informa¬ 
tion. In 1913 a group of enthusiastic and skilful men, not all of 
them possessing high academic honours, were in charge of these 
forms, inspired and encouraged by a headmaster who had the 
courage to express his conviction that ‘a great deal of the 
stupidity of which masters complain is manufactured in the 
school 1 . The senior in the group was R. A. Raven, himself a 
trained teacher, and one of the few men I have known who re¬ 
tained a genuine interest in methods of teaching to the end of 
his active life. I believe that the boys in these forms were at that 
time taught as well as any boys of their age in the country, and 
when a little later I was put in charge of one of these forms I 
found the spirit of the group most stimulating. There was 
nothing novel in the actual curriculum, which included one 
classical language only, and I wished that it could have been 
Greek. Those who taught French, however, used a method 
which was then comparatively novel in the public schools. They 
had learnt from the exponents of the Direct Method without 
imbibing fanaticism, and their pupils were spared, as a col¬ 
league used to say, ‘the worst excesses of the French Revolu¬ 
tion’. But it was in the teaching of English that I found some- 
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thing like a real revolution, if only in that most of the masters 
and boys genuinely believed that it was the most important 
subject in the time-table. Instead of the old arid study of an 
English book, very much as if it were a Latin book, and the 
formal ‘essay’, the boys found interest, and often enjoyment, in 
lessons of which the purpose was to learn to express themselves 
readily and clearly on subjects which meant something to them, 
to find satisfaction in lucid and beautiful writing, and to become 
familiar with a few passages of prose and poetry which they 
would love and remember. After all the intervening years of 
experiment and research in the teaching of English the ‘Notes 
on the Teaching of English’ prepared by that group of colleagues 
are still worth reading for their insight and liveliness. Whether 
all this vvas the best preparation for the methods and demands 
that the boys would meet in higher forms was a vexed question. 
That the question could be asked showed that there was a rift in 
the old unity. But that it was worth while in itself we had no 
doubt at all. 

I have used the phrase to give the less able, the average, boy 
a better chance, and the difference between the reformers and 
the conservatives might have been expressed not inaccurately 
by saying that one wanted to give him a better chance, and the 
other wanted to make him toe the line. And not the less able 
boy alone. Under the new regime a good deal had already been 
done to give the abler and older boys more choice in both the 
character of their work and their time and method of doing it, 
as well as to encourage their wider reading, and individual lines 
of study. But it was the ordinary boy who seemed to some of us 
to need a ‘new deal’, and one of the pleasures of joining the 
Rugby staff under David was that he seemed for the first time 
to be about to get it. 

He needed it, first, with regard to the pressure put on him in 
his work. Nobody wanted him to be idle, but the apparatus of 
marks and weekly orders had been carried to an extraordinary 
pitch of elaboration, and I am ashamed now to think of all the 
time that I wasted on it. Half of these precautions or less would 
have sufficed, if the causes of failure had been properly investi¬ 
gated, But it was very much easier, if a boy was repeatedly low 
in the weekly order, to say ‘he had better be beaten’ than to 
find out whether there was any other reason than pure laziness 
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why he had not done as well as it was thought he ought to have 
done. In the lower middle forms we had the full burden of the 
weekly orders, but we certainly did not make a fetish of the one- 
word question paper at the beginning of each lesson. There 
were other and better ways of assessing work. 

Even more did the ordinary boy need some lightening of the 
burden of convention. Coming from the more spontaneous boys 
of Gresham’s, where public opinion was more sensible and less 
defensive, I had forgotten how binding were the old ‘side rules’, 
and, above all, how terrified quite intelligent boys could be of 
‘making a show’ by acting differently from other people, in 
even the most trivial matters. At one time I used to watch with 
interest from my place in chapel a row of boys sitting immedi¬ 
ately in front of some pews reserved for visitors. Occasionally 
some of the visitors were without psalters or hymn-books. 
Every one of those boys knew that it would be polite to lend his 
book, and probably every one of them at home in the holidays 
would have done so without a second thought. But here appar¬ 
ently it could not be done, if it was done at all, without blushing 
and hesitating and sidelong glances to see what the others 
thought about it. A trivial but not an insignificant instance. 
Again, I had forgotten how narrowly convention limited the 
subjects of conversation which boys thought suitable when in 
the company of masters. At Gresham’s, like other masters, I 
had entertained boys a good deal to meals in my rooms, and I 
had always found that except for a few abnormally shy boys 
they were ready to talk quite freely about any ordinary topic 
which might come up—about school matters, of course, though 
loyalty forbade the discussion of other masters, and also about 
anything else that was within the limits of their understanding. 
They were even ready, and sometimes eager, to discuss matters 
connected with their school work, for it was not there conven¬ 
tionally bad form to show an interest in your lessons. At Rugby, 
on the other hand, I found at first that the range of permissible 
subjects was far more restricted. The relations between masters 
and boys were in general probably as friendly as in any of the 
great public schools, and more friendly than in many, but there 
was a kind of defensive reserve, over and above the quite intel¬ 
ligible reticence of boys with older people, which it took some 
time to penetrate. Boys—I am thinking of the younger and 
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middle school boys—were quite happy talking almost endlessly 
about only a few aspects of their school life, and seemed to think 
that conversation beyond the range of these was unnecessary 
and slightly uncomfortable. 

One of their favourite topics was corporal punishment. I 
seemed always to be hearing about someone who had been ‘had 
over’, or, more frequently, was likely to be, or deserved to be, 
so treated. There was no doubt that beating was vividly and 
sometimes morbidly associated in their minds with school 
authority. As a matter of fact there was probably less corporal 
punishment in the school at that time than there had ever been. 
Some of the younger masters and older boys were becoming 
more and more sceptical of its virtues. But it was always in the 
background, and sometimes very much in the foreground, of 
the whole picture. I remember my surprise when I was assigned 
to a form-room in which I noticed that several narrow cup¬ 
boards of curious shapes had been fitted, not long before, to one 
of the walls. In these I was told that my predecessor had sus¬ 
pended canes of different lengths, and thicknesses. Another 
favourite topic was illness—what epidemic sickness had plagued 
the school last year or last term, and what was likely to plague 
it this term. It was always assumed that there would be some¬ 
thing in the winter terms, and there usually was. It would need 
someone with far greater psychological knowledge than I 
possess to unravel cause and effect as between the incidence of 
illness and the anticipation of it, and again as between illness 
and unhappiness in a boarding school. I can only say that to 
me coming from Gresham’s, where the boys (though decidedly 
less well fed) had obviously suffered less from sickness, and 
where in three years I had hardly known the sanatorium to be 
in use, all this talk about illness seemed to me to be ridiculous 
and unhealthy. 

Games were, of course, an almost interminable topic, some¬ 
times because boys were interested, and sometimes because they 
thought they ought to be. But to a noticeable extent games 
meant house matches, or the exploits of members of their own 
houses in other matches. At one time my routine permitted me 
to watch cricket matches for an hour before luncheon, when 
most boys were still in school. Walking home I would be ac¬ 
costed by a boy with the question: ‘Have you been watching 
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the foreign, sir?’ And when I said that I had, the next question 
would almost invariably be not ‘How is the school doing?’ but 
‘How has So-and-so got on?’ So-and-so being a member of his 
house. To the house feeling and house loyalty of which this was 
symptomatic I shall return later. With public games, which can 
be so interesting if only for the light they throw on social life, I 
do not believe public school boys of that time were, on the 
whole, more concerned than they had been twenty years before 
—in spite of the vastly greater attention paid to them in the 
popular Press. 

These details may seem trivial or irrelevant, but they point, 

I think, to a kind of conventional timidity or inertia of thought 
inherited from past generations. I was not the only one who 
thought this, and I remember that about this time Hubert 
Podmore—himself an Old Rugbeian—read to the masters’ dis¬ 
cussion society a paper entitled ‘Why don’t Rugbeians think?’ 
—by which, presumably, he meant—why do they think about, 
and show interest in, so few things? No doubt he would have 
excepted from his generalization the ablest boys with intellec¬ 
tual interests, who were quite capable of looking after them¬ 
selves. The question which I found myself asking was—how far 
the schoolboy public opinion which seemed to approve this 
attitude, and expressed itself in innumerable little rules and 
conventions, really represented what boys privately felt and 
liked, or whether it was not something which existed only be¬ 
cause authority in the past had not done more to find out and 
encourage their aptitudes and interests, and, above all, had 
given them so little opportunity to express their opinions and 
make decisions on the things that concerned their daily life? 
Would not adolescents, in fact, always cling almost morbidly to 
what adults found it convenient to call schoolboy conservatism 
so long as authority gave them an excuse for regarding it ‘as a 
poor thing, but my own’? To go further, might it not be that 
authority itself was altogether too restrictive and not sufficiently 
understanding? By that I do not mean that it was harsh or 
arbitrary. But I felt more and more that it was bound up with a 
formality which already was largely outmoded; that it seemed 
to suggest to the average boy that he might naturally be ex¬ 
pected to break rules, rather than to keep them; that it used 
him too much as a corpus vile for the training of future leaders; 
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that it stressed obedience too much and initiative not enough. 
Beyond all this lay the question, whether, even in adolescence, 
the old sense of duty could not be combined with a livelier sense 
of enjoyment of the things which, for most educated people, 
make life worth living. 

How many others saw the position as I did, I do not know. I 
only know that already, in 1913, a great deal was going on 
which was bound to alter it. I have mentioned changes towards 
a wider curriculum, and some shifting of emphasis away from 
the classics. But the really important changes, more subtle and 
indefinable, all came about from the personal work of men who 
believed that quite ordinary boys, often not apparently doing 
too well, had to be treated with more sympathy and personal 
knowledge if the best was to be made of them. We younger men 
felt that our headmaster cared intensely about this side of a 
schoolmaster’s work. He was something new in our experience 
of public school headmasters in his capacity to make friends 
with quite undistinguished boys outside his own house. Not 
many, of course, could get to know him, but some did, and were 
glad that they did. He was, too, one of the first headmasters to 
obtain the professional advice of the psychologist about boys 
who were making heavy weather of their life at school. For that 
he incurred some criticism and even hostility from school¬ 
masters who could not believe that anyone could know more 
about boys than they did themselves. The public schools of that 
date had good reason to dread the incursion of the psychologist, 
and almost any fool can make jokes about psychoanalysis, 
which for the purpose of facetiousness can be made to cover 
psychiatry and psychotherapy. Treatment which then seemed 
fantastic and dangerous is now commonplace, and nobody in 
his senses now denies that the psychologist has helped innumer¬ 
able boys and girls in the difficulties and stresses of adolescence. 
How far the light that has been thrown on the problems of in¬ 
dividuals has been used to discover flaws in the system itself, is 
a different matter. 

Unless I am altogether wrong in my diagnosis, the process 
that I witnessed was one of humanizing and vitalizing the life 
of a school; of making it less rigid and formal, without neces¬ 
sarily making it less bracing; of increasing the dose of happiness 
and spontaneity, without altogether eliminating the dose of 
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austerity. The process was sadly hindered by the outbreak of 
war in 19145 for a number of the younger men, who would have 
done most to further it, went away, some of them not to return. 
One result, however, was not wholly unfortunate. It is a char¬ 
acteristic of war that not only may good intentions produce evil 
consequences, but admitted evils may bring minor goods in 
their train. The fact that boys tended on the whole to leave 
school earlier meant that some who in normal times would have 
had no opportunity to bear responsibility could now show what 
they were good for. Naturally enough they did not always 
respond as they would have done if they had been a year older. 
There were disappointments. But there were also striking and 
unexpected revelations of how young boys could quietly and 
effectively take the place of their seniors, even in the unsett lin g 
emotional conditions of the war years. At any rate the process 
went on, and when I left the staff in 1919, and tried to sum up 
my impressions, I felt, rightly or wrongly, that the school was 
in many respects different not only from the school of 1900, but 
also from that of 1913. 

Of these differences I will mention only a few. I had no doubt 
that, in some houses at least, masters and boys met out of school 
a great deal more than previously, and on far less formal terms. 
Two world wars and the twenty inter-war years may have de¬ 
prived the word ‘formal 1 of most of its meaning for many of my 
readers. Shall I say that boys were beginning to talk to masters 
as if they were both human beings? ‘Do you know what young 
Jorkins said to me at tea the other day?’ a friend of mine re¬ 
marked. ‘He asked me whether I did not think that Mrs. X 
(the wife of a colleague) had lovely legs.’ When I pointed out to 
him that he should have found no difficulty in answering the 
question in the affirmative, he replied: ‘Yes, I know, but I mean 
to say ... !’ It was the younger bachelors with whom boys came 
most into contact, but I think they were seeing more than be¬ 
fore of the married life of the younger married men. A boy who 
left the school about this time, in a letter to me, spoke of those 
whose friendship he had most valued at Rugby, and among 
them there were two young masters’ wives. I doubt whether 
this would have been possible a few years before. 

The less formal relationship, however good in itself, had its 
own problems. Almost inevitably some boys—I do not know 
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how many—became aware that masters differed from each 
other pretty sharply on educational matters, and especially on 
school discipline, This was something new. In the old days boys 
liked or disliked a master for his personal qualities, or for the 
way in which he managed his form. But they did not think of 
him as on one side or another, as progressive or reactionary. 
Another result was that when masters and boys were meeting 
freely there were bound to be some boys who suspected that 
some masters were about to make, or had made, or wanted to 
make, discoveries. ‘X wants to know if he may come and see 
you,’ said a boy to one young master. ‘Certainly,’ was the reply. 
‘Tell him to come round after sixth lesson to-morrow.’ When X 
arrived, the master who was having a cup of tea asked him to 
have one too. ‘No thank you,’ said X with a magnificent scowl, 
and then, after a pause: ‘I wanted to tell you why I dislike you 
so much,’ ‘Oh, well, why do you?’ asked the master, a little sur¬ 
prised. ‘Because of that revolver.’ ‘Because of what?’ asked the 
master, completely mystified. And then it appeared that X had 
been sent a revolver as a present by an elder brother or friend 
contrary to the rule which forbade the possession of firearms. 
Only one other boy had known that the gift was coming, and 
he, as X knew, often visited the master’s house. So when the 
contraband revolver was discovered X assumed delation on the 
part of the master, who was in fact completely ignorant of the 
whole business. 

More interesting and agreeable to recall was a greater kindli¬ 
ness which seemed to have grown up between boys—in some 
houses at least—and a greater willingness to help each other. 
The sixth had always had, though in varying degrees, some 
sense of responsibility for younger boys; friendship has always 
its own claims; and the general give-and-take of schoolboy 
fellowship is more or less the same everywhere. But here was 
something rather different. After all, in traditional public 
school life your attitude to your neighbour was pretty hard. He 
might be a ‘good sort’, or he might not. Whatever he was, it was 
his duty to fit into the mould, and, outwardly at least, resemble 
other people. If he did, whether you liked him personally or not, 
there was that bond between you and him which men who have 
not been at a public school find it so difficult to understand, and 
so easy to deride. If he did not, there was no reason why you 
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should not, indeed every reason why you should, laugh at him, 
and make him feel generally foolish and inferior. He had no 
business to be an oddity, or to sink when he ought to be able to 
swim. But now I thought that more boys than in the past were 
finding this attitude just not good enough, and without any soft¬ 
ness or sentimentality, were trying to give help or encourage¬ 
ment to those among them who seemed to need it. They were 
beginning, indeed, without knowing it, to think of each other as 
persons, and not merely as autarkic individuals, who happened 
to be linked together in a particular kind of social chain. Why 
this was so, I cannot altogether explain. Partly, perhaps, be¬ 
cause the religion that they heard expounded from the pulpit 
was more than of old a religion of love, and less a religion of 
rectitude. It was made easier for them to try to apply the teach¬ 
ing of the New Testament to their everyday life. And partly 
because many of them had more opportunities than before to 
discuss the personal problems of themselves and their friends 
with the older members of their school society. 

Another difference that struck me was that the older boys 
were showing more interest in public affairs, and particularly 
in the political issues of post-war Europe and England. And 
certainly more of them were looking beyond the interests of 
their own social class. This was partly, of course, because the 
war years had been immensely exciting, and because the issues 
that arose were of outstanding importance. But again it was also 
because boys more often discussed public issues with masters, 
not only in debating societies and form rooms, but in ordinary 
conversation. It was not their fault if those issues sometimes in¬ 
volved principles and ideas which seemed applicable to boys as 
well as to men. It became less easy for an intelligent boy to ask 
questions about the world outside the school without going on 
to ask similar—and occasionally subversive—questions about 
the school society to which he belonged. And when popular 
books on the so-called New Psychology were beginning to 
appear, the questions might become still more unwelcome. 

It is not altogether surprising, then, if the conservatives felt 
that there was a rather dangerous spirit of independence, and 
doubt, where hitherto there had been certainty. This they 
described conveniently, if misleadingly, as a decline in ‘discip¬ 
line’. It would have been more accurate to call it a different 
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discipline. Even points of method, like the one-word questions 
at the beginning of every lesson were made into matters of 
moral principle; it was good for a boy’s character to be faced 
with this continual test. But it was something more subtle in the 
atmosphere that really made them uneasy, and this was, I be¬ 
lieve, a growing feeling (in the main unexpressed) of a number 
of masters and more thoughtful boys that life in the school could 
be a great deal happier, more interesting and—without any 
priggishness —better than it was, if authority did not stand in the 
way. By that I do not mean the personal or official authority of 
the headmaster. I mean the whole weight of the system. In 
other words, to those who thought in this way some of the old 
criteria of thought and action seemed inadequate or absurd. To 
that extent the conservatives had some excuse for their mis¬ 
givings. To myself the position was no longer a matter of strictly 
personal concern. I had already decided that I did not want to 
spend the rest of my teaching life in one of the great public 
schools, though I had enjoyed the privilege of knowing the 
school perhaps at its most interesting period since the time of 
Arnold, and of serving for the second time in my life under a 
headmaster from whom I had learnt much and received un¬ 
failing kindness. But it was an extraordinarily interesting educa¬ 
tional problem whether, and how far, within the framework of 
the traditional public school the life could be radically altered 
in the ways that I have implied, without the framework itself 
being strained and damaged. When I left Rugby in 1919 to goto 
very different work I believed that a transformation of this kind 
was possible, though it would mean a changed outlook, almost 
a different idea of human nature on the part of many of the 
staff. They would have to be far less suspicious, and ready to 
give the better trends in the nature of boys a fairer chance. But 
I believed, too, that if some of the old sanctions, and especially 
the old deference to convention, were to be weakened, boys 
would have to find, or be given, something to take their place. 
The new sanctions might take several forms; a more personal 
religion than the traditional, rather erastian, cult had encour¬ 
aged ; a sense of responsibility for school affairs no longer con¬ 
fined to prefects; a livelier interest in school ‘work’ as such, and 
more intellectual stimulus; a keener sense of social obligation, 
extending beyond the limits of any one class. 
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When I left, the problem was still unsolved, and, in the form 
in which I expressed it, was never solved. For, as it turned out, 
the decisive influences on public school life in the next twenty 
years were not so much the internal efforts of reforming head¬ 
masters and enlightened teachers as certain external currents of 
opinion which were, on the whole, conservative in character. 
There was, first, the almost universal and wholly deserved ad¬ 
miration for the part played by the public schools in the war, 
and especially for the junior officers who had so often been 
commissioned within a few months of leaving school. People felt 
intelligibly, if rather illogically, that schools which had served 
so well in war must serve equally well in peace. The fewer 
changes, therefore, the better. Almost equally conservative in 
effect was the influx of the sons of families to whom financial 
profit had come from the war, and to whom the public schools 
had been previously an unexplored region. What the progeny 
of barbed wire, bully beef, expanded metal and margarine 
wanted above all was to be made as like as possible—with 
allowance for certain changes of fashion—to the English gentle¬ 
man of the pre-war years. This task the public schools accom¬ 
plished with amazing success. But it was not a process that 
favoured extensive reform. On the other hand, the greater in¬ 
formality that came into English life after the war, and not 
least into family relationships, must have helped to break down 
unnecessary barriers, and bring young and old more closely 
together inside the school. 

Whether or not I am right in describing the position that I 
left as one of divided purpose and unanswered questions, I took 
away with me certain fairly definite impressions, some of which 
have been deepened by later experience. One, which I shared 
with some of my friends, was that it would be easy for the head¬ 
master’s successor, whoever he might be, to gain a reputation 
for ‘strength’ by merely reversing some of his decisions and con¬ 
ciliating the old prejudices. It would be the perfect opportunity 
for a mediocre man to earn a reputation altogether beyond his 
merits with the timid and unimaginative. Fortunately for Rugby 
the successor, Vaughan, was by no means a mediocrity, but an 
outstanding schoolmaster, capable of leaving his mark on any 
school, whose reputation rested on finer qualities than an inclina¬ 
tion to say ‘no’ when his predecessor had preferred to say ‘yes’. 
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This thought suggested a question which may now seem re¬ 
mote and academic—could any one headmaster in those days 
have effected any radical and permanent reform in a great 
public school? A man could single-handed build up a school of 
a novel kind from nothing, or next to nothing, a Sanderson, an 
Almond, or a Howson. But in the great established schools had 
not the mould set too hard since the days of Arnold? I thought 
sometimes that to bring about any lasting and vital change two 
men would have been necessary, of similar principles and 
ideals, holding the headmastership in succession. To the first 
would fall the duty of breaking the mould, or of chipping large 
fragments out of it, and he would have to be willing to be re¬ 
membered as an iconoclast, and probably as a failure. To the 
second it would fall to collect and rearrange the fragments. He 
would go down to history as the great headmaster, and prob¬ 
ably he alone would be able to appraise justly the work of his 
predecessor. 

One thing was quite clear. No reforming headmaster would 
gain and consolidate (to use the military phrase then so com¬ 
mon) new ground, unless he could carry his housemasters along 
with him. A headmaster of a great boarding school can make 
administrative changes, and point to the values by which the 
school should live. But it is the housemaster, if he is worth his 
salt, and his prefects who alone can see that those values are 
observed in the coming and going of every day. Unless a head¬ 
master is quite extraordinarily good or bad, and if the quality 
of the teaching is the same, it is commonly more important that 
a boy should be in the right house than that he should be at the 
right school. Parents too often forget this, and do not realize 
that by their appointment of the right or the wrong men to 
houses (within the limits of their choice) both the evil and the 
good that headmasters do live after them. They do not know 
how different the life in one house can be from that in another, 
even in a school of the highest repute. Of that I had amusing 
evidence when one day, when I was in the Army, I received 
two letters about Alec Waugh’s recently published The Loom of 
Touth. They came from two boys who had been in my lower 
middle form, had gone up the school together, had remained 
fairly close friends, but were in different houses. One wrote: 
‘I have just been reading The Loom of Youth. I have never read 
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such exaggerated rot in my life. 5 The other wrote: T have just 
been reading The Loom, of Youth. It is so like life here that I 
cannot believe that it was written about another school.’ The 
truth is that the boarding house of between forty and sixty boys 
—I prefer the lower figure—is one of the great contributions 
that this country has made to social education. A great deal of 
research is needed into the size of unit or group with which 
boys and girls can most happily identify themselves, and in 
which they can most healthily develop into persons, at different 
stages of their growth. For boys of thirteen to sixteen (though 
perhaps not for the two succeeding years) it may well be that 
the public schools have stumbled accidentally 1 upon the right 
solution, and that in a group of that size they find the extension 
of the family which they then need. I am sure, too, that the 
danger of excessive house pride or house feeling is far less than 
we young masters imagined. A foolish housemaster can give 
this sentiment a foolish colour, but there is, after all, a constant 
safeguard against the tendency to feel: ‘We are the best people; 
there are none like us.’ Every day a boy sits in the form room 
with boys from other houses, he plays games with them, and 
sees that in essentials, and indeed in most of their conventions, 
they are exactly like himself. Far more mischievous, and more 
persistent, is excessive school pride, which has not the same 
continual corrective, and which, when it is allied with class 
prejudice, can be a narrowing and stultifying influence through¬ 
out a man’s life. 

This emphasis on the House may seem mere platitude to any 
readers who happen to be public school men, but it has its 
lesson for both those who advocate and those who decry the 
large multilateral or comprehensive school of more than a 
thousand pupils. For these schools will succeed or fail from the 
point of view of personal and social education exactly in so far 
as they provide within themselves smaller units to which boys 
and girls can belong throughout their school course, and to 
which they will feel some kind of loyalty. It is often argued that 
the headmaster of a school of this size cannot know every boy 
in the school. But in what sense do most headmasters of schools of 

1 I say ‘accidentally’ because the size of boarding houses in most cases 
was probably in the first instance decided on financial rather than on 
educational considerations. 
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five or six hundred boys know every boy in their school? There 
are wonderful exceptions. But do most of them know more 
about every boy than his name, the colour of his hair, his 
father’s occupation, whether he has done well in his school 
work, is law-abiding, and is a member of a school team? That 
is a good deal, to be sure. But what does it amount to in com¬ 
parison with the knowledge of a boy’s character and potentiali¬ 
ties which a good housemaster ought to acquire in four or five 
years? In some day grammar schools the House (or whatever it 
is called) and the master in charge of it count for a great deal. 
When I was Principal of a training college, I learnt how much 
this could be to a boy’s advantage from the evidence of those 
who had known it. If within the great multilateral or compre¬ 
hensive schools there can be smaller units—apart from those 
organized for teaching—each with a corporate life of its own, 
many of the objections to them would no longer be valid. But 
this has implications for the architect as well as for the adminis¬ 
trator. The perfect building for a school of this kind would have 
some rooms that are more than mere teaching rooms, though, of 
course, they could be used for teaching. These would be the 
headquarters and meeting places of the different houses. This is 
in fact only one more instance of the rule that, unless and until 
our present conception of school education is radically altered, 
a day school should have everything in the way of buildings 
that we associate with a boarding school, except dormitories 
and places for evening preparation. 

Another lesson which advocates of the multilateral and com¬ 
prehensive schools sometimes try to draw from the public 
schools seems to me to be of very dubious value. They claim 
that the big public school with its different ‘sides’ and wide 
range of ability exemplifies the success of what they desire. The 
analogy is imperfect in at least three respects. Hardly any 
public schools have yet incorporated a technical side at all 
analogous with that contemplated in the new scheme—cer¬ 
tainly not enough to make any generalization reliable. Secondly, 
the age of leaving public schools is, roughly speaking, uniform. 
There is no one side which leaves two years before the rest, and 
is thereby debarred from holding all the leading positions in 
the school. And, thirdly, the public school has not hitherto 
placed all its new boys in the lowest form, but has permitted 
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the ablest among them to take their places half-way up the 
school. (Nor must too much be made of the wide spread of 
ability in any one school. Great differences there are, but in 
how many public schools is there anything corresponding to the 
slowest ‘stream’ in a comprehensive school?) The advocates of 
multilateral and comprehensive schools have their case, and it is 
not a weak one, but they would be wise to leave the public schools 
out of the question, and to look for their evidence elsewhere. 

But the deepest impression that I took away with me was, as 
I have said already, that in spite of all that David was trying to 
do for him, the ordinary undistinguished boy was not being 
given a fair chance to show what he could be and do either in¬ 
side or outside the form-room. The education of the ablest boys 
I could still, on the whole, admire. Some of them, no doubt, had 
been attracted at an early age by the preponderance of classical 
scholarships from scientific courses in which they would have 
been happier. Of almost all of them it could be said that the 
emotional side of their education had been starved, but that 
was true of English education as a whole. It could be argued, 
too, that the synthesis of the Christian and classical elements in 
their education was not so complete and so conscious as to form 
for most of them a secure foundation for a philosophy of life. 
But I knew of no other kind of school that turned out a finer 
product, though it might be said in answer that no other kind 
of school received such good material. 

About the less able boy, however, it was a different story. I 
believed that I had seen him made far more of, or make far 
more of himself, at Gresham’s—some would express it in one 
way, and some in the other. I had recently been visiting in my 
holidays an adolescent community of so-called delinquents 
organized and directed on totally different lines from those of 
the public school. The word ‘community’ is terribly over¬ 
worked, but I use it deliberately of a body of young people in 
which it seemed to me that every member counted , every mem¬ 
ber had an active and conscious interest in its welfare, and every 
member had a voice in its counsels. I could think of no more 
interesting educational adventure than to try to adapt those 
principles—so far as I understood them—to a school which had 
at the same time to fulfil the obligations owed by any school to 
society. 
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4 Self-Government 3 


A visitor to English schools, returning after an absence of 
forty years, would find innumerable changes, not least 
L_in the relations between teachers and pupils. One of 
them, not to be found too frequently, but not insignificant, is 
the existence in a number of schools for older children of some 
kind of school council or meeting of the pupils, which expresses 
opinions on the management of school affairs, and in some 
cases is authorized to make effective decisions about them. 
Sometimes this body is substituted for prefects, sometimes it 
works alongside of them. The ‘constitution’ can take a hundred 
different forms, and enjoy a hundred different degrees of ‘free¬ 
dom’. But in every case there is an element strange to English 
education at the end of the last century (though not quite un¬ 
known at an earlier period), and in most cases the teachers 
concerned would claim to be practising self-government. 

This is an unfortunate term, for it was long since appropriated 
by the public schools for their prefect system, subsequently taken 
over—with many limitations—by the grammar and other 
secondary day schools. It is true, of course, that the traditional 
prefect system is not so much self-government as self-adminis¬ 
tration. Prefects do not, by and large, enact the rules that they 
enforce. It is also true that when we speak of self-government in 
any kind of school we must be careful that the associations of 
the term do not make us forget that the analogy between a 
school and a State is imperfect, As Mr, W. B. Curry says wisely 
in his Education for Sanity: ‘The pupils are not citizens of the 
school in the same sense as their parents are citizens of the State. 
The State is not provided for its citizens by some authority out- 
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side the state, which is ultimately responsible for it. A school, on 
the other hand, is created and maintained by some authority 
independent of the children, and it is to this authority, not to 
the children, that the headmaster is legally responsible. He 
cannot evade or shed this responsibility save by resigning. It is 
for this reason that his veto is inescapable. 1 Nevertheless, the 
prefect system is so commonly spoken of as self-government by 
visitors to this country as well as by ourselves that the practice 
had better continue. Those who profess the new method will 
have to find a new name. They have not yet done so, and I am 
therefore driven in this chapter to the use of inverted commas 
when speaking of this novel form of school society. 

My own introduction to it came in the autumn of 1913, when 
I happened to be staying at Holt. One afternoon I was told 
that someone had called, bringing with him an interesting 
American called Lane, and the headmaster had summoned the 
boys into the school hall to hear this American talk about his 
work at ‘some kind of reformatory’. I went in, too, and in some 
ways Lane’s talk began a radical change in my whole outlook 
on education. 

Lane had not then been long Superintendent of the Little 
Commonwealth, and for an hour or more he talked about its 
inception, and the delinquent boys and girls who were its first 
citizens. He spoke in the way with which I became so familiar 
—with hands in trouser pockets, the broad shoulders slightly 
bent forward, deliberately and with something of a drawl. 
Occasionally he would indulge in a flight of humorous exag¬ 
geration, or a dry paradox, and would chuckle over some 
amusing incident, but in the main he spoke seriously, almost 
gravely, and with no tricks of the showman. He spoke to an 
audience of boys just as he might have spoken to adults. He said 
a good deal about trust, in a place—though he did not know it— 
where the word was often used in a different sense. Above all, 
he spoke of a new kind of ‘self-government’ which he had seen 
working at the George Junior Republic in the United States, 
had himself put into practice—with many modifications—at the 
Ford Republic, and was then introducing into the Little Com¬ 
monwealth in Dorset. He gave a fascinating account of his 
experience with a group of tough rebellious boys, who after a 
period of anarchy (carefully induced by Lane himself) had 
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adopted ‘self-government’ of their own choice. This was Lane’s 
version of the Social Contract Theory, and I did not know then, 
and do not care now, whether his story was literally true or a 
kind of myth. Incidentally, it implied a fallacy to which Lane 
was always too prone. The opposite of anarchy is government, 
not ‘self-government’ and all the familiar machinery of modern 
western democracy. But Lane’s description of the life of the 
Little Commonwealth was immensely exciting. Astonishing, 
too, forty years ago, though more familiar to-day, was the way 
in which he spoke of the faults and misdemeanours which 
had brought these boys and girls into his charge. Then, as 
always, he spoke of their alleged ‘badness’ as something quite 
superficial or irrelevant—or, at the worst, as an unfortunate 
misdirection of impulses in themselves vital and healthy. As he 
spoke of their natural and innate goodness, you felt that here 
was a man who had not only the imagination to understand 
and sympathize with them, but also an extraordinary capacity 
for loving those whom he was trying to help, whose love was 
indeed both the motive and the method of this help. Here was a 
man whom obviously it would be extraordinarily interesting to 
question about his work and experience. But, more than that, 
his intuition and largeness of spirit made you feel that with him, 
rather than with anyone you had ever known, you could discuss 
the doubts and perplexities that beset your own life. So I for one 
felt when I first heard Lane, and I know that others felt the 
same. 

Rather diffidently at tea in the schoolhouse dining-room, 
where Lane was at his most inscrutable, I asked if I could visit 
the Commonwealth in the next holidays, and he assented. I 
went there after Christmas, and all in all I spent a good many 
days there during the next three years. Usually I looked for¬ 
ward to my visits with the liveliest pleasure. Occasionally the 
challenge to my beliefs and prejudices at a previous visit had 
been almost unbearable, so that in my thoughts of the next 
there was some faint mixture of reluctance. But I went as often 
as I could, and in those years I came to know the Common¬ 
wealth pretty well, possibly as well as anyone who had no 
definite connection with it. 

So much curiosity about Homer Lane has been expressed by 
teachers of a later generation that a digression may be permiss- 
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ible. His character and personality have appeared very differ¬ 
ently to different eyes. He has been described as an adventurer, 
in the worse sense of the word as in the better. A few—very few 
—people of the intellectualist type who met him found, or pro¬ 
fessed to find, nothing remarkable. To some he will remain just 
an educational reformer, who was ahead of his time in his 
treatment of delinquent children. To others he will always be 
in retrospect one of the greatest influences in their lives, and a 
genius in his intuitive understanding of human motives, fears 
and desires. Nunn described him once as ‘a creative artist in 
human character’. To the Earl of Lytton, in whose book New 
Treasure 1 is to be found the most ‘johannine’ interpretation of 
Lane, he was ‘a man who was so simple that only children could 
understand him, so good that his worth was more apparent to 
the foolish than to the wise, so generous that no one could injure 
him, so modest that no one could praise him, so trusting that no 
one could deceive him, so happy that nothing could depress 
him, so great that no one could for long feel small in his 
presence’. I am quite sure that there was much in Lane’s 
thought that I was unable to appreciate. I am certainly far 
more sceptical than I was once about his psychological methods 
and conclusions, and I believe that he was often wholly and 
dangerously wrong in encouraging people whom he had helped 
psychologically himself to try to give similar help to others with¬ 
out adequate training or experience. But I see no reason to 
depart from what I wrote about him fifteen years ago. ‘Lane 
was the last man in the world who ought ever to have been 
thought of as a man of science. He was a man of imagination, 
action, adventure. I cannot quite idealize him, as some of my 
friends do, and regard him as a flawless character who was 
ultimately the victim of a merely unimaginative officialdom. 
But when I have put together all that I can find to say against 
Lane—that he did not realize, or want to realize, the force of 
his own personality; that he was led by his love of paradox into 
slack thinking and second-rate argument; that, like most people, 
he could on occasions make himself believe what he wanted to 
believe—when I have said all that, it remains true that I think 
of Lane as the man who, more than anyone else whom I have 
known among educators, loved those among whom he worked 
1 New Treasure, by the Earl of Lytton (George Allen and Unwin, 1934). 
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with absolute unselfishness, without favour or sentimentality, 
and made them feel that, whatever they might do, he would 
understand their actions and motives, and continue to love 
them none the less. He really did seem to live and act all the 
time as if he believed that the kingdom of heaven lay within us, 
and was ours for the asking.’ 

Fortunately it is not my concern in this chapter to attempt a 
complete portrait of Lane, but to consider him in relation to his 
particular kind of ‘self-government’. In this connection it is 
possible to recall all his remarkable and lovable qualities, and 
at the same time to find him in three respects baffling, even 
exasperating. In the first place he would never admit that his 
own personality had anything to do with the success of his 
work. Anyone, he would contend, by using the same methods 
with reasonable discrimination, would achieve similar results. 
This made it difficult or impossible to discuss his work with him 
comprehensively, for one felt a link in the chain was always 
omitted. It implied, too, an exaggerated antithesis of a teacher’s 
personality to his methods. In the case of moral education the 
line of distinction cannot always be drawn. And to pretend that 
Lane’s personal influence did not permeate the Little Common¬ 
wealth, and determine the temper and spirit of the meetings, 
would be the height of absurdity. That is not my opinion alone. 
A psychologist who had visited the Commonwealth wrote in 
1916: ‘I find it difficult to reconcile the theory of “absolute 
freedom” with the exercise of an immense and potent influence. 
In Mr. Lane’s own case the influence is quite unpreventable— 
so long as he is there existent, so long is his influence at work, 
willy-nilly—a fact which I for one rejoice in, but it seems to me 
essential that the fact should be recognized, and Mr. Lane 
himself is not willing.’ 1 

Lane’s refusal to admit this often misled his visitors. He never 
realized how magnetic his influence could be, particularly, so 
far as my own observation went, with the other sex. I remember 
once when I was staying at the Commonwealth another visitor 
was a young woman, intelligent, experienced in social work and 
eminently level-headed. ‘You must be sorry that you are going,’ 
I said when she left, for she had obviously been interested in the 

1 Barbara Low in School Hygiene (August 1916). A shrewd and by no 
means unsympathetic criticism of the Little Commonwealth. 
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place. ‘Oh, I don’t know,’ she replied. ‘If I stay here much 
longer, I shall be running about saying “Yes, Mr. Line,” 
“Please, Daddy Line,” just like these girls.’ But men, too, came 
readily under the spell. He would hold a group of ordinarily 
intelligent hard-headed men in a state of quite uncritical 
acquiescence, while he propounded theories that were subver¬ 
sive of their most cherished convictions and conventions. And 
his talk was an amazing mixture—profound wisdom, the fruit of 
his intuition and experience, which was indeed ‘new treasure’ 
to those who had ears to hear; but also astonishingly confident 
assertions about current social and economic affairs, and 
equally confident interpretation or criticism of almost anyone 
from Plato and the authors of the New Testament to Freud and 
Jung; and it was months or years before some of us who heard 
him began to ask ourselves what evidence he had for his 
generalizations, and whether he had the knowledge to under¬ 
stand what meaning the authors whom he quoted so lightly 
really meant to convey. One other example of his power to 
impress may be given in a story against myself. After my first 
visit to the Commonwealth I was describing it enthusiastically 
to some colleagues, when one of them said suddenly: ‘Hullo, 
what’s the matter with you? You’re speaking with an American 
accent!’ 

Again, Lane did not make it easier to understand his work by 
his habit of blending fact and fiction. He was incapable of con¬ 
sciously misleading anyone for his own advantage. His romantic 
lying had no selfish end. But when he was extolling the virtues 
of ‘self-government’, or the power of psychological treatment to 
add to human happiness, he would make claims that went far 
beyond the bounds of accuracy. 

In one way, perhaps, his strange idea of the truth had its 
advantage. After his work at the Commonwealth ended, and he 
was treating individuals psychologically, Lane sometimes found 
it difficult to observe the customary medical reticence about his 
patients—not from any spirit of boasting about his successes, 
but from his general spontaneity and frankness of speech. It 
may have been a good thing, therefore, that one was never 
quite sure whether the cases he quoted were partly imaginary 
or wholly real. The bearded woman, whose hairs disappeared 
in the course of treatment. The young schoolmaster, who when 
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he leant over a boy to correct an exercise identified himself with 
Jesus forgiving a sinner. The eminent politician who was dis¬ 
turbed in an embarrassing manner whenever he approached 
the chancel steps. The self-indulgent old roue, who, when Lane 
asked what he wanted from him, replied laconically: ‘Starch’— 
explaining that whereas he had previously kept two women 
with satisfaction to all parties, he could now only keep one; and 
who after psychological treatment so far renounced his selfish¬ 
ness that he offered to do honorary secretarial work for Lane 
for several hours a day. I never knew whether all these figures 
of thirty or more years ago were fact or myth. At worst they 
were the right kind of myth. They seemed more like probable 
impossibilities than improbable possibilities. But when it came 
to describing what happened at the Little Commonwealth, this 
habit of Lane’s made him an unreliable witness. I remember an 
incident at one of those tense and moving meetings which 
seemed to take one right down to the roots of human nature. 
They were indeed in the hands of Lane a kind of group analysis 
of adolescent motives and conflicts, and could—I speak for my¬ 
self—leave a spectator as exhausted as were, I imagine, some of 
the participants. One of the boys—singularly attractive as a rule, 
but now sullen and rebellious—had repeatedly broken some 
rule, and repeatedly ‘defied the Court’. What was to be done 
with him? The normal admonitions and penalties had failed. 
After literally hours of inconclusive discussion Lane suggested 
that nobody was likely to have so good an influence on the boy 
as his mother. He proposed, therefore, that he should be sent 
home for a week or fortnight at the citizens’ expense, to see what 
that influence could effect. It was remarkable enough in all 
conscience that the citizens accepted this proposal, for many of 
them had been genuinely angered by the culprit’s defiance, and 
the decision meant a quite considerable load on their finances. 
It would have been amazing if the proposal had come from one 
of themselves. I heard Lane tell this story at least three times, 
and every time—I am sure in perfectly good faith—he attributed 
that proposal to one of the citizens. 

Thirdly, I never found it easy to understand on what prin¬ 
ciples Lane chose his colleagues, or helpers, and why he be¬ 
lieved that differences of outlook and principle between the 
adult members of the Commonwealth were best resolved at a 
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general meeting in the presence of the citizens. Granted that 
adults were to be reckoned as citizens, it obviously followed 
that they should be free to express opinions contrary to Lane’s 
in day-to-day discussion if they wished to do so. But was Lane 
wise to permit or encourage his helpers to oppose him on issues 
of real moment? Did the boys and girls really understand, or, 
for that matter, did the helpers, the fact that Lane was ultim¬ 
ately responsible? Readers of Miss E. T. Bazeley’s book, Homer 
Lane and The Little Commonwealth , 1 will remember that the 
opposition of a colleague was one element in the dissensions and 
disturbances which brought the Commonwealth to an end. It 
may be only the measure of my inability to appreciate Lane 
that I find that story not only sad but exasperating. If only, I 
cannot help thinking, at one or two points in the sequence of 
events Lane could have thrown his principles and the suscepti¬ 
bilities of his helper to the winds, and by the sheer strength of 
his personality forced the hidden animosities to the surface! But 
he could not betray his confidence in the ability of the com¬ 
munity to expose and eradicate its own evil elements. Lane 
himself would not, of course, have permitted them to be called 
‘evil’. In his eyes they were only misguided. 

In a community so small as the Little Commonwealth Lane 
was able to dispense with any elaborate ‘constitution’. The 
whole body of citizens met regularly, or by special summons, 
whether to make their laws, or to deal with those who had 
broken them. Lane had a deep dislike for excessive legalism, 
and always wanted to emphasize the constructive rather than 
the judicial and penal functions of his ‘self-government’. I have 
heard him say, no doubt with characteristic exaggeration, that 
he had found that at the George Junior Republic the only pros¬ 
perous citizens were the lawyers. All the same, I fancy that from 
the point of view of moral education the judicial meetings were 
at least as important as the legislative. It was when the indivi¬ 
dual boy or girl came into direct conflict with the society and 
the public opinion of the adolescent group that the most diffi¬ 
cult internal conflicts were often brought into the open, and the 
most poignant scenes ensued. Looking back I have sometimes 
wondered whether all the public agonizing—for it sometimes 

1 Homer Lane and The Little Commonwealth, by E. T. Bazeley (Allen and 
Unwin). 
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came to that—was really necessary or desirable; whether the 
extreme cases, at any rate, did not require more private and 
personal treatment; and whether prolonged discussion of a cul¬ 
prit’s conduct and motives did not sometimes swing into his 
favour a public opinion that began by being against him. How¬ 
ever that may be, the procedure was the simplest possible. 
There was an elected citizen chairman, and elected secretary, 
and all decisions were reached by a simple majority, and by 
open voting. The boys and girls spoke with complete frankness, 
and personalities were not avoided. But in my recollection, even 
when feeling ran very high indeed, the essential rules of a public 
meeting were surprisingly well kept. 

Why, it may fairly be asked at this point, did the citizens 
really want to make the system work? Or, at any rate, why did 
they make it work? For, after all, most boys and girls are quite 
content to let older people arrange the general outline of their 
lives, provided that the arrangement is not too obvious, and is 
reasonable and kindly. And though these particular boys and 
girls were 'delinquent’, I have no doubt that Lane, had he 
chosen to do so, could have devised a regime under which they 
would have been comparatively happy, and spared the trouble 
of making difficult decisions. It would not have been truly 
educational in his opinion, but they did not know that. 

The first reason was that Lane meant the system to work, and 
perhaps I have said enough about his personality to suggest that 
this reason in itself was almost enough. The whole force of his 
suggestion and energy was behind his ‘self-government.’, and his 
faith in it was not concealed. Perhaps, without admitting it to 
himself, Lane knew that ‘self-government’ was the proper 
medium for his own self-expression. There is some truth in the 
remark that ‘anyone visiting a democratic school will be struck 
by how far more closely its atmosphere manifests the personality 
of the head than in authoritarian establishments where the 
social climate is not only comparatively flat and lifeless, but also 
stereotyped’; 1 though the epithet ‘democratic’ in that connec¬ 
tion begs a good many questions, and it would be ridiculous to 
accept this description of the social life of all authoritarian 
schools. Headmasters of different qualities and dispositions 
make their personalities manifest in different ways, and it is 
1 Democracy in School Life (Oxford University Press, 1947), p. 7. 
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tempting to speculate on the qualities which induce a mail of 
strong personality to prefer the less assertive role. Lane’s con¬ 
scious reason for believing in his ‘self-government’ can be found 
in one of his early Reports. ‘It is not necessary’, he wrote in 
1915, ‘to emphasize the now generally accepted principles of 
new education . . . that when adult domination of the child is 
supplanted by adult respect for the child and encouragement of 
his activities, the self-expression of the adolescent will be bene¬ 
ficent. The individual child will always experiment to a greater 
or lesser extent in wrong-doing, thereby discovering for himself 
ethical truths, far more potent in developing self-restraint than 
ethical opinions imposed by autocratic authority. Some author¬ 
ity, however, is always necessary in human society, to regulate 
the conflicting personal tastes and interests of the members of 
that society, and to determine ethical and moral standards, 
public and private. In the Commonwealth that authority is 
vested in public opinion, which expresses itself at the meetings, 
judicial and legislative, of the whole group of citizens, including, 
as equal units, the superintendent and his staff.’ In other words, 
Lane evidently believed that the adolescent citizens by means 
of free discussion in a society regulated by no laws except those 
made by themselves would not only discover the necessity for 
law and the injury to society involved in breaking it, but would 
work out for themselves the moral principles on which law 
should be founded. And if he was right, although he never 
recognized a special class of ‘delinquents’, and claimed that his 
educational principles were valid for all children, it is fairly 
clear that those principles had a special and immediate value 
for those who had come into conflict at an early age with the 
laws of adult society. 

But if people—old or young—are to submit to a form of 
government, still more if they are to work it themselves, they 
must do so either from habit or because they have a reasonable 
belief in its virtues, or because they fear a worse alternative; 
neither the belief nor the fear is likely to count for much, unless 
the sphere of government touches pretty closely their everyday 
lives. At the Commonwealth Lane contrived this by means of 
his economic scheme. His aim was to make each citizen self- 
supporting, on the principle that ‘self-government presupposes 
self-respect, and self-respect cannot be attained without seif¬ 
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support’. Readers will not all agree that this applies to the 
physically immature. The citizens were employed in various 
kinds of work in the houses, on the farm, or in such activities as 
the Commonwealth shop, and paid in a local currency which 
had the same value as ordinary coinage in the outside world. 
‘The scheme has this additional advantage that it reduces the 
problem of discipline so far as work is concerned to a minimum. 
Unsatisfactory service results in loss of employment, discharge 
and the usual difficulties in securing new work. The citizen then 
may fail to pay the expenses of his board and lodging, and so 
become a burden upon the other workers, the citizen govern¬ 
ment having to support him through funds raised by taxes. 
Finding its own prosperity affected by the indolence of the de¬ 
pendent, its disapproval of him becomes so evident that he 
hastens to qualify for employment. Having been forced to work 
by the pressure of public sentiment, he soon experiences the joy 
of constructive work and a wholesome motive replaces his for¬ 
mer indolence.’ Theoretically, therefore, at any rate, and to a 
very large extent in practice, the ‘self-government’ was truly 
based on the collective needs, and there were strong incentives 
to make it work. I think that there was, too, an admixture of 
fear of the consequences if it did not work. I seem to remember 
a good many references to ‘reformatory methods’ as the only 
practical alternative. Some of the citizens had tasted the refor¬ 
matory methods of those days, and had no wish to repeat the 
experience. 

Nobody can tell in what direction Lane’s ‘self-government’ 
would have developed had the Little Commonwealth not come 
to so untimely and so undeserved an end. But it was clear to his 
friends that he was coming to trust less in the value of any kind 
of social organization by itself, and to feel that the whole struc¬ 
ture of his work at the Commonwealth was incomplete without 
a religious basis. Unfortunately, however, he was not prepared 
himself to undertake the religious education of the citizens. 
Memories of his own early religious education stood in the way; 
so did the fear associated with religion which he found in so 
many young minds; so did his own mistrust of the metaphysical 
or transcendental element in religion. As Lord Lytton wrote: 
‘He shrank both from the ecclesiastical morality that insisted 
on the doctrine of original sin and from the religious tempera- 
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ment that accentuated the supernatural character of Christ. 
He always longed for a religion that would be free from either 
of these obstacles, and if he had found it he would have been 
more ready to do justice to the classic examples of Christian life, 
and to those who live with a consciousness of the spiritual in the 
midst of a material world.’ He was not at ease with the tradi¬ 
tional language of orthodoxy. I remember a small conference 
on religious education, at which Lane spoke of what he felt to 
be the spiritual need of the boys and girls at the Common¬ 
wealth; and how puzzled and unhappy he looked when Cecil 
Grant, then headmaster of Harpenden, repeated twice the 
words: ‘They need someone to bring them the Good Tidings.’ 

I hope I have said enough about the Little Commonwealth 
to show that to a youngish schoolmaster, already rather im¬ 
patient with public school conventions and restrictions, it was 
inevitably exciting. It was exciting because, quite apart from 
Lane’s personality and conversation, the boys and girls appeared 
to be given far more liberty and responsibility than were boys 
of the same age at public schools, and because they appeared 
in those conditions to exhibit all manner of unsuspected quali¬ 
ties and capacities. As Norman MacMunn, a schoolmaster in 
many ways ahead of his time, wrote after visiting the school: 
‘Either these young criminals are better than my boys, or my 
boys are not quite so incapable of self-direction as I have been 
led to believe.’ It was MacMunn’s now forgotten book, A Path 
to Freedom in the School, that first suggested to me that a single 
form in a school could be used as a unit for an experiment on 
similar lines. I was then form-master of boys aged from fourteen 
to sixteen years. They were typical of their time and age and 
school—well behaved, quite easy to manage and friendly. They 
worked reasonably hard, partly because it was, on the whole, 
the thing to do in the lower middles, and partly because they 
did not want to go down in the weekly order, and risk an un¬ 
pleasant interview with their housemaster or tutor. But they 
seemed to me then to be very much less spontaneous and in¬ 
quiring than the boys I had taught at Gresham’s, to be mentally 
unalert, and to be almost pathetically submissive to conventions 
which determined their attitude to many things about which 
they should have been making up their own minds. The 
temptation to experiment was irresistible, and for a year I pre- 
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sided over what I was pleased to call a ‘self-governing’ form. If 
I say something about this venture, it is not because I have any 
exaggerated idea of its importance. Indeed it is with some em¬ 
barrassment that I now read my account of it that was pub¬ 
lished. 1 But it shows, at any rate, how infectious one school¬ 
master found the air of the Little Commonwealth, and, I hope, 
how even enthusiasm could learn from initial blunders. 

I am not prepared to admit that it was a blunder, or worse, 
to choose a form for anything of the kind. But I can see that 
those colleagues and boys who objected to what I was trying to 
do had a case. A form, after all, was a unit primarily for the 
purpose of teaching and learning the recognized subjects. Its 
function was to get on with school ‘work’, not to dabble in 
ethical experiments, and thus spend time which could ill be 
spared by boys who were low in the school. To that I might 
have answered—inadequately—that a form was the only unit 
I had at my disposal; more adequately, that a form in the Pub¬ 
lic School tradition was very often something more than a mere 
group taught the same things by the same man—something 
with an ethos and quality of its own inside the form-room; and, 
with growing conviction, that one part, at any rate, of. their 
‘work’, their power of expression in English, so far from being 
impaired, was showing astonishing improvement. 

But no doubt it was a blunder ever to use the name ‘court’ 
for the form when it was sitting under a boy chairman. It was a 
more serious blunder to underrate the traditional schoolboy 
antipathy to any kind of charging of one boy by another. 2 More 
serious still was my initial failure to see both that a form had 
very little scope for corporate action apart from the actual 
school ‘work’, and that the ‘work’—at any rate at that stage, 
and of that particular bookish kind—could not in itself provide 
the necessary foundation on which any ‘self-government 5 that 

1 An Adventure in Education (Sidgwick and Jackson, 1917). 

a I remember receiving a letter from an Old Boy written from a well- 
known London club, saying that he had heard with indignation that a boy 
in the school inseparably connected with the name of Arnold had been en¬ 
couraged to bring a charge against another boy in the presence of a master. 
‘I denied the imputation with heat,’ he added. An irreverent colleague sug¬ 
gested that I should set for the following Saturday night’s preparation a 
picture of ‘A member of the X Y club denying an imputation with heat.’ 
But the idea, though tempting, was unnecessarily-provocative. 
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was not mere make-believe must rest. For though our new 
approach made it far easier to make some of the lessons co¬ 
operative rather than competitive; the ‘work’ as a whole could 
hardly seem to the boys a matter of common interest. We began 
by putting all the ordinary rules that preserve the orderliness, 
punctuality and efficiency of a form under the direction of the 
form itself, acting both as rule-making and rule-enforcing body, 
with its own elected chairman, secretary and other officers; and 
the discussions that ensued went far wider and deeper, and 
were more revealing than might have been expected. But it was 
not very long before I was aware that these trivial disciplinary 
matters provided far too little for the form to bite on, and I and 
the boys most keenly interested had to drag in a good deal that 
did not really fall within our province. At the end of two terms 
I felt that the province must be enlarged, or, to change the 
metaphor, the mill would stop working for want of corn to 
grind. 

Meanwhile, however, I had heard from Lane, to whom I had 
poured out both my hopes and my disappointments, and I will 
quote from his letter, not only for its bearing on my minor 
experiment, but for the light it throws incidentally on the Com¬ 
monwealth. Readers will remember that it is the letter of an 
American who had been only a few years in England, and had 
no first-hand knowledge of a public school. 

‘I feel that any experiment in self-government that limits 
boys to the regulation of undesirable activities among them¬ 
selves will not secure all the advantages to be had from the 
trial. Several experiments in self-government in schools in 
America, of which I had personal knowledge, failed because 
there was nothing to be gained by the students in the experi¬ 
ment other than the privilege of determining penalties for each 
others’ errors. There must be some benefits that will have to do 
with their own affairs, or put another way, the errors of the 
individual must bring a penalty to the whole community. 

'In the Commonwealth the slacker becomes a burden of ex¬ 
pense to the ratepayers. How to introduce into public school 
life the equivalent to the economic basis of the Commonwealth, 
with which you are familiar, is a difficult problem. Can it be 
done as follows: 
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‘A certain standard of academic accomplishment is deter¬ 
mined by the master in various subjects, English, Latin, French, 
Math, etc. By attaining the standard the form will benefit as by 
earned holidays or some other privilege dear to the heart of 
schoolboys. The whole form benefit by the earned privilege, not 
merely those individuals who attain the standard. The standard 
is difficult to reach and if reached has meant unusual effort on 
the part of the majority of the form. It is essential that the 
slacker shall benefit equally with the worker, in order that he 
will feel that he is not a contributor to the general welfare. This 
as a stimulant to effort is much more potent than a penalty for 
not having worked. 

‘If during the term there could be a form-holiday for each of 
the subjects studied this holiday to be extra, not substituted for 
some other regular holiday, the boy who is good in Math could 
contribute to the public welfare in his subject, and although he 
might be a burden to the community in English he would still 
feel that he was a force for good, and would, if my psychology 
is correct, have an added incentive to become a contributor in 
English. I feel that if such a scheme could be gotten well under 
way then there need be no especial attention paid to the subject 
of deportment. That is, there need be no special reward for good 
behavior as there is for good work. In all schemes for self- 
government we must be very careful not to put rewards of any 
sort in the way as an incentive to good behavior. In the Com¬ 
monwealth there are never any “Court compliments” for good 
behavior; only compliments for contributors to moral or social 
or economic welfare. 

‘In such a scheme there should be some method of bringing 
out the degree of contribution or burden of each individual, in 
order that the element of competition may be utilized. Could 
this be done by a system of percentages for daily work in each 
subject, so that each member of the form may have added or 
subtracted his share to the common treasury of effort daily, and 
the amount of his help or hindrance be known? In the Common¬ 
wealth each worker knows just how much he has earned each 
day. The motive for effort if it is to be potent must, in the case 
of boys, be close not remote as would be a weekly or monthly 
test or examination. 

‘I do not know how holidays as a form of reward for work are 
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regarded in public school circles, but I believe there are gener¬ 
ally a choir holiday, a band holiday, etc. These holidays are 
granted for special work. Why not as well for regular work. I 
can see nothing demoralizing in the idea. 

‘The members of a form coming from different houses would 
accentuate in the house the boy who had earned a privilege. If 
some form of house holiday was established there would be 
missing members in the forms, etc. The form could be the 
municipality, the house the county, the school the nation. Self- 
government should teach concretely the science of civil govern¬ 
ment. I know of no institution better suited for the work of 
teaching this subject than a big public school with its compli¬ 
cated organization. 

‘I will not take up more of your time with these theories be¬ 
cause I really do not know enough of the traditions of the public 
school to intelligently discuss any modification of the form of 
government. I do feel however in all educational work that 
since the motive behind the effort we wish our boys to make is 
so remote, we are justified in introducing some form of artificial 
reward for that effort. I do not believe in rewards that are 
arbitrarily granted by an authority to individuals because it 
tends to make for selfishness and priggishness, and also to dis¬ 
courage those who move more slowly mentally. Such a system 
of rewards tends to cause a loss of self-respect on the part of the 
fellow who has real and legitimate difficulty in his work. There 
is seldom any help and encouragement given to such boys by 
the more able ones. 

‘In a scheme of form-holidays the standard of accomplish¬ 
ment should be determined by the master, arbitrarily and 
authoritatively, but the decision as to whether the form has 
attained the mark should be left to the form itself. 

‘I believe that the scheme would give quite as intense a 
public sentiment as we have in the Commonwealth, and that 
the public sentiment would quickly reach such common evils as 
cribbing and copying.’ 

This was exciting, for it suggested to me for the first time that 
the ‘work’ of the form might be brought in to underpin the 
‘self-government’, and I considered how Lane’s idea could be 
adapted to the rather elaborate system of marks which ensured, 
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or was supposed to ensure, the school’s high standard of attain¬ 
ment. That system was, of course, entirely individualistic, and 
had all the demerits and anomalies of its kind. Before it could 
be of any use for my new purpose it would have to be so modi¬ 
fied that: 

First, it would be possible to signify by marks the collective 
achievement of the whole form, as well as that of individuals. 

Secondly, a standard could be fixed, the attainment of which 
by the collective effort would represent a high level of general 
industry. 

Thirdly, an inducement to reach this standard could be 
presented by the promise of some form of collective reward. 

Fourthly, the boys themselves would, so far as it could be 
arranged, decide whether they had reached the required stand- 
dard. ‘Clearly,’ as I wrote soon afterwards, ‘this would not be 
possible in every lesson, nor in all lessons... to the same degree. 
But whenever opportunity offered, I intended that they should 
enjoy the morally valuable experience of realizing the defects of 
their own work by having to pass judgment upon it. The 
croakers might tell me that the proposed reward would make 
the boys mercenary or dishonest, and that I must take special 
precautions against fraud. Well, I intended to neglect such 
warnings. I was confident that the more fully they were respon¬ 
sible for assessing their work, the more completely would their 
impartiality confute the cynic and the pessimist.’ 

The details of the scheme will be found at the end of this 
chapter. 1 It was no more than an imperfect device to serve a 
particular end, and it was with some dismay that I found that 
Nunn had mentioned it in the first edition of his Data and First 
Principles. But within its limits the scheme did work. I had no 
doubt at all that the collective marking improved the standard 
of the boys’ work, though this object had not been my first care. 
The real object had been to give a firmer basis to the ‘self- 
government’, and to remove any suspicion that we were just 
‘playing at it’. This was in large measure achieved, and I felt 
that the most prejudiced observer would have been compelled 
to admit that the decisions of the form were spontaneous, and 
not due to the instigation of the form-master. It was during the 
following term that a boy recently arrived in the form, after one 

1 See page 180. 
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of my suggestions had been badly defeated, remarked with a 
thoughtful air as we walked back from school: ‘Sir, you haven’t 
much influence in the Court, have you?’ It was about that time, 
as it happened, that a colleague told me that our wholly admir¬ 
able but highly shockable School Marshal, who had come with 
a message during a particularly lively discussion, was seen walk¬ 
ing away from the form-room gravely tapping his forehead. 

The experiment, if that is the right word, was broken off 
when I was transferred to other work, and I was left to draw 
my conclusions. I had learnt, first of all, some of the obstacles to 
be overcome by anyone trying to introduce ‘self-government’ 
inside the public school world. On the other hand, I had learnt 
how much it could do, even when applied in a small way, to 
weaken unnecessary and absurd conventions, to bring out the 
shy and hesitant, and to modify what is rather misleadingly 
called schoolboy conservatism. 

It seemed to me that it had a special value for boys of that 
age of which one dominant characteristic is loyalty to the group. 
At that age a boy is no longer inclined to assert his individuality 
by differentiating himself from his fellows. Rather, he expresses 
himself through their common actions. Only by a sense of be¬ 
longing to a group can some of his deeper impulses be satisfied. 
This gregarious trend is one of the most vital factors to be 
reckoned with in the social education of the adolescent, and the 
strength of the public schools has lain largely in the fact that 
they have created boy societies in which it has had full play. Un¬ 
fortunately in the past the pressure of too many rules and 
obligations from without, and the rigidity of the prefect system 
within, have too often made those societies altogether too 
narrow-minded, backward-looking and torpid. It seemed to me 
that ‘self-government’, sensibly limited, might do a good deal 
to lighten and, as it were, aerate, a pretty solid ‘cake of custom’. 

I had learnt, too, that, for me at any rate, the direction of a 
form without the exercise of traditional authority was very 
much more exacting than the use of more conventional methods. 
Seldom, if ever, had I enjoyed lessons more; never had I had 
the same sense of partnership. But never had I found lessons so 
exhausting. 

Finally, there was the rather obvious inference that a form 
was a far from suitable medium for an experiment of this kind. 
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Nothing smaller than a school, or perhaps a house in a board¬ 
ing school, would provide a fair chance of any real success, and 
my published account of our limited effort professed to be a plea 
to those who had the faith and the opportunity to try the experi¬ 
ment on a larger scale. I had no idea how soon the opportunity 
would come my way. 

Early in 1919, within a few weeks of leaving the Army, I was 
approached by Noel Wills, who had conceived already the idea 
of founding a boarding school for promising boys from the 
Public Elementary Schools, as they were then termed, of the 
County of Gloucester. He had read my account of our experi¬ 
ment, and thought that possibly I might suit his requirements 
for a headmaster. There was much food for preliminary discus¬ 
sion, and in the course of it Noel Wills in several respects modi¬ 
fied his original plan. One change I felt to be essential—that 
Rendcomb should keep its boys to the end of their school life, 
and not pass them on at about the age of thirteen—as was at 
first contemplated—to public schools. There was some delay, 
too, in adapting the big country house to its new purpose. But 
I was appointed headmaster in the autumn of 1919, and we 
were able to open the school with a handful of boys in June of 
the following year. These Gloucestershire boys received their 
full boarding education, together with a considerable amount 
of clothing, entirely free of payment. One subsequent, and very 
important, change of plan may be mentioned here. After a year 
or two the founder decided very wisely to admit the sons of fee¬ 
paying parents, and thereby to make the school a most interest¬ 
ing, and—for that time—unusual social mixture. In a few years 
the parents not only represented all the normal occupations of 
a mainly rural county, but included members of the services 
and a wide variety of professions. 

I have written elsewhere of Noel Wills—sensitive, versatile, 
generous alike in thought and action, reluctant always to be¬ 
lieve anything but the best of his fellow men—and I am not 
going to attempt his portrait. But one must recognize the cour¬ 
age, as well as the generosity, of his venture. The idea of the ex¬ 
elementary boy going to a boarding school was very much less 
familiar thirty years ago than it is to-day. And it was certainly 
not likely to be popular with the local county families, and 
their friends and dependents, in the nineteen twenties. T call 
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the whole thing a great shame, 1 remarked to me one of the 
leading medical men of the district by way of welcome. ‘Hunt¬ 
ing is the staple industry of this part of the country, and here is 
Wills taking a big house away from hunting. 1 The suspicion and 
misrepresentation to which at first we were exposed, and the 
ridiculous comments of some of the local big-wigs are amusing 
enough to recall now, but they were not altogether amusing at 
the time, though they made the confidence and help of early 
friends all the more precious. 

I had decided, already, while in the Army, not to spend 
many more terms in a great public school, and on many counts 
the idea of Rendcomb was attractive. Above all, there was the 
prospect of bringing to the birth a ‘self-governing 1 school. In¬ 
deed, after all that I had written, if I had refused the oppor¬ 
tunity I should have been shirking a challenge. Nevertheless it 
was, perhaps, natural that I should have some doubts, and I 
find that in April 1920—two months before the school opened— 
I noted down some misgivings about how far the same methods 
could be applied in such different conditions. To some extent 
these were illusory. For example, I knew how greatly the 
economic side of the Little Commonwealth life helped the 
citizens to realize that the good of all was affected by the con¬ 
duct of each citizen, and I wondered whether ordinary school 
work could be any substitute for this, and, if not, how could the 
same feeling of solidarity be produced. I underestimated the 
extent to which a spontaneous feeling of solidarity would grow 
up, independent of any imposed machinery—call it, if you like, 
a pride in the school, a desire to compete with other schools, a 
general sense of common responsibility. Again it seemed to me 
that an element in previous experiments in ‘self-government’ 
had been that the boys were acquainted with a worse alternative. 
In the Little Commonwealth many of the citizens knew very 
well the meaning of the phrase ‘reformatory methods’, with 
which they could compare their own less restricted conditions. 
Was there not a real difficulty here? In practice, however, I 
found that it was almost immediately apparent to the boys that 
there was a real difference between our methods and those they 
had known or read about elsewhere, and that it was preferable 
to be treated as responsible beings, and to be free from all but 
the minimum of rules and restrictions. 
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In one respect, however, my first misgivings were justified. I 
had asked myself whether the age of our first boys was not too 
young to make a really useful start with this form of group 
government. I was right, and I can see now that we made 
several premature false starts. 

I am sure that this form of group freedom, or ‘self-govern¬ 
ment’, or whatever it should be called, did in fact help to pro¬ 
duce a sane attitude to authority, and the balance, stability and 
self-respect that we rightly regard as important elements in 
character. That is very much what I hoped for, but it does not 
mean that my own views did not change and develop in the 
course of those years. Some of my original views I hold at least 
as strongly as before. For example, I am quite clear still that any 
kind of group responsibility must involve the opportunity to 
make mistakes, and to learn from them. There is no room for 
any kind of softness in this matter. The boys must not, of course, 
be allowed to suffer too much from a wrong choice; but it is 
mere sentimentality to prevent them from learning that mis¬ 
takes have to be paid for. And, again, I hold more and more 
that it is advisable for the consequences of such failures to be, 
in part at any rate, visible or tangible. There are many occa¬ 
sions when a concrete example is worth more than any amount 
of talk, or denunciation, or reproof. 

On the other hand, I soon modified, or altogether rejected, 
some views to which at first I was inclined. In the first place, I 
no longer felt that it was wise for the adult members of the 
community to be members of the general meeting, on a nominal 
—for it can never be a real—equality with the boys. In the early 
days I tried the system of all the staff attending the meeting, 
and voting and speaking like the boys. I came to the conclusion 
that this was a mistake. First, it has to be admitted that a mas¬ 
ter must be specially qualified for this particular work, either 
by temperament, or by training, or by personal experience. He 
must, of course, have faith and understanding. But he wants 
more than that. He requires a great store of patience and sym¬ 
pathy, and at times the ability to make quick decisions. He 
needs, moreover, the insight to detect when what is apparently 
a decision of the boys is genuinely their own, and when it is only 
a half-accepted suggestion from outside, against which there 
will be a mental reaction—expressed or, even worse, suppressed. 
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The presence at a meeting of any adult who is inclined to be 
shrill or resentful, who is inclined to rail, or to cajole, does not 
help either the boys or the man himself. 

I think, too, that in a sense it puts a too severe strain upon the 
boys to hear discussion in which the grown-up people may 
differ strongly. That boys should hear every possible variety of 
opinion about things in general, and the problems of the 
greater world, is naturally to be desired. But with regard to the 
life of their own school, and the problems which most immedi¬ 
ately lie before them, they expect adult authority to be one and 
undivided, and apparent dissension among their elders is per¬ 
plexing. On the other hand, a suspicion that discussion was not 
genuine and sincere, and that the masters were suppressing 
their real opinions, would be even more unfortunate. 

Later on I tried the expedient of appointing one master, as 
my special representative in this matter, to be a member of the 
meeting. A rather obvious objection to this is that the distinction 
might be regarded as invidious, and that the relation of that 
master with the boys would almost inevitably be rather different 
from those of the rest of the staff. 

I have not, however, changed my opinion that there are 
occasions when it is good training for boys to be able to reject 
adult advice, after full and frank discussion, provided they can 
experience the results of their action, if it proves to be a mistake. 
But such opportunities can be provided, without the staff being 
members of the general meeting. 

Secondly, I no longer believe in the least that the forms of 
modern democratic government are for boys in any sense the 
‘natural 1 alternative to anarchy. The opposite of anarchy is 
government, not self-government, and boys’ self-government is 
‘artificial 1 in the sense that it is a planned educational device 
for producing a certain result, like a history syllabus, or a 
scheme of athletic training. Some advanced teachers have 
spoken as if you had only to let boys experience the result of 
complete disorder, for them to turn spontaneously to create a 
full-grown nineteenth-century parliamentary system. 

I can remember so well the incident in very early days which 
brought this home to me most forcibly. A General Meeting had 
taken place, and some decision had been arrived at (I cannot 
recall the exact terms) which meant that a certain room was 
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allocated to the use of a particular group of boys—for what 
particular purpose is immaterial. This decision had apparently 
been acquiesced in, while we adults were present. But half an 
hour later, when I happened to pass that room, I found that 
another party was trying to take it by storm, and that a very 
pretty free fight was in progress. In fact, as I arrived on the 
scene one small, but aggressive, member of the assailing party 
was literally flung out through the door—the first time that I 
had seen a human body projected through a doorway in mid¬ 
air since a certain night at the old Empire in the early days of 
this century. With what I thought to be the real self-effacement 
of the most advanced school of thought, I walked away, hoping 
to leave the boys to discover the right alternative to anarchy. 
But the noise persisted and, when I returned a little later, I 
found a grim collection of bruised limbs and bloody noses. I 
thought then, and I think now, that to have left things alone 
would merely have allowed a few of the strongest boys to obtain 
the mastery. Quite possibly they would have established a 
leadership that would have been readily acknowledged, once it 
was settled by force; but that leadership, whether a good thing 
or a bad, would have been something quite different from ‘self- 
government’ in the sense of government by meeting. It was no 
time for serenely theorizing about liberty. I felt that I had to 
act immediately. This I did, and quelled the disturbance, using 
the ordinary authority of the master, which the boys immedi¬ 
ately obeyed. Probably that was one of the several critical 
moments which decided that Rendcomb was to preserve its 
sanity, and not become a freak school. 

Nor, thirdly, can I accept the idea that the discussion which 
takes place at meetings can be any substitute for individual, 
private talks with boys—even as regards their attitude to 
authority. So far as I remember, Lane used to suggest that it 
might. But I am inclined to think that some of the rather tense 
scenes which used to take place, at the Little Commonwealth, 
when there was a case of someone ‘defying the court’ did not 
really help the child to a better attitude to authority, and 
that a private explanation of his impulses, without quite so 
much public agonizing, might have obtained the desired result. 
And I should have thought that public tyranny—open, or, far 
more dangerous, concealed—for the offender was sometimes 
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aroused by Lane’s cross-questioning. However that may be, I 
often found a private talk with a boy after a general meeting 
extremely useful, in helping him to understand his own motives, 
and to appreciate those of other people. 

Again, I cannot agree with those who seem to think that 
‘self-government’ can be justified as a ‘natural’ extension of the 
family circle, where decisions are often made after a discussion 
among all the members, and accepted in a spirit of loyalty and 
affection. Indeed in one aspect ‘self-government’ is a step down¬ 
ward from the rule of love to the rule of law. But social educa¬ 
tion is, after all, in part preparatory for life in an adult society 
in which the rule of law prevails, even though many of its mem¬ 
bers may try as individuals to live up to a higher code; and it 
may be claimed of this particular kind of social education that, 
more than some others, it gives opportunities for older and 
younger alike to learn that the rule of law is not the last word. 

Some of my earlier convictions, then, were strengthened, and 
some discarded. In certain other matters, where I kept to my 
original way of doing things, I changed the emphasis, or found 
new value and meaning in my methods. For example, I no 
longer thought of the actual procedure as valuable principally 
because it taught the necessity for law. That was one argument 
in the case of delinquent children, and it may apply in a few 
exceptional cases of retarded boys. But the ordinary boy of 
thirteen or fourteen did not need all this in order to learn the 
necessity of law. The value seemed to me to lie elsewhere. In 
the first place, it gave invaluable training for the life of the 
active citizen who takes part in public affairs. Of this I have 
received considerable evidence from old boys. Secondly, in the 
case of boys who had come from the poorer sections of society, 
and who had been brought up to think of law and authority as 
something alien, something belonging to ‘them’ and not to ‘us’, 
this model of democratic institutions could teach them that laws 
could be theirs, and of their own making. 

Now I will try to describe the actual working of this form of 
co-partnership in school affairs. 1 In the first place, we must try 

1 It hardly needs saying that in this chapter I refer only to the period of 
my headmastership at Rendcomb, which ended over twenty years ago. In 
writing about ‘self-government’, too, I refer to only one, and not necessarily 
the most important or interesting, side of the life of the school. 
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to picture all those boys who are members of the General Meet¬ 
ing gathered together in Big School. In practice this meant 
some forty boys or more, aged from about thirteen to eighteen. 
The younger boys, who were not yet members of the Meeting, 
were sometimes allowed to attend as passive spectators, sitting 
apart in an alcove, and sometimes they were not permitted to 
be present, and the decisions of the General Meeting were com¬ 
municated to them either by one of its officers, or by myself. 
Though the latter alternative presented certain difficulties, I 
am fairly sure that it was better for them to be absent. The 
members stood or sat, quite informally, round one end and the 
two sides of a room that was not too big to make speech at a 
conversational pitch quite easy. At the other end sat the Chair¬ 
man, at a master’s desk, and beside him the secretary, who had 
with him the minute book, and probably the book of rules. The 
regular meetings took place on one morning in each week, 
though emergency meetings could be called at any time out of 
school hours; and in the last few days of term, when there was 
usually a press of business—elections to be made, and accounts 
to be presented and passed—meetings might be quite frequent. 
A visitor present at one such meeting in the last few days of term 
might very likely find that elections for the next term would 
almost monopolize the allotted time. He would notice that 
nearly all of these would be taken by ballot, after names had 
been proposed and seconded in tire ordinary way, and he might 
also notice two or three small boys collecting and counting the 
votes—the office of Vote-Teller being, by a rather curious tradi¬ 
tion, the only one that was given to boys who were not yet full 
members of the meeting. 

The list of Officers and Committees to be elected was a long 
one, and requires some explanation. The most important posi¬ 
tion was, of course, that of Chairman. It was undoubtedly a 
compliment to a boy to be elected as Chairman, but I do not 
think that this point should be overemphasized. The meeting 
soon discovered that efficiency and coolness were the first 
requisites of a Chairman, and that to elect a boy as Chairman 
because they liked him, if he had not these qualities, was apt to 
be disastrous. I noticed once or twice how a boy who had exer¬ 
cised great, and wholly good, influence as an ordinary member, 
became ineffective when he was made Chairman, through lack 
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of the necessary gifts of shrewdness and judgment. The best 
Chairmen were very good indeed, and naturally did more than 
anyone else to keep alive the tradition. 

The secretary was almost always a rather younger boy, per¬ 
haps fifteen or sixteen, chosen as a rule because he was con¬ 
sidered to be neat, businesslike, and intelligent. His duties were 
certainly no sinecure. He not only kept the minutes, and looked 
after the rule book, but he did, in fact, undertake a good deal of 
other business. More than once a secretary entirely of his own 
free will did a considerable amount of rather laborious work, 
by way of copying rules and records, in his holidays. 

The names of the other principal officers will, for the most 
part, explain their duties. Such are the Captains and Secre¬ 
taries of the various games, the Banker, the three Shopkeepers, 
the Auditor, who audited the accounts of the shop, the Games 
Wardens, who looked after all games materials, and a number 
of minor officers, whom there is no need to mention in detail. 
Practically all these positions were held for a single term. 

In addition to these individual posts, to which elections were 
made at the end of term, there were a number of committees 
to be chosen in whole or part (for the members of certain com¬ 
mittees retired in rotation), and there might be vacancies to be 
filled on the Council. The Council, of which I shall say more 
later, was the judicial body, of seven members, from which there 
was an appeal to the General Meeting. It met when required, 
or sometimes weekly, and its members were elected for ‘life’ 
i.e. as long as they remained in the school. More important in 
some ways than the individual officers were the various com¬ 
mittees, chief of which were the Games Committee, the House 
Committee, the Entertainments Committee, and, in one sense, 
co-ordinating their work, the Finance Committee. The Games 
Committee looked after everything connected with outdoor 
games, though there was a special committee elected in the 
Easter term to arrange for the Athletic Sports, which were held 
with another school. The House Committee’s province was a 
more varied one, and cannot be described so shortly; but it in¬ 
cluded, among other things, everything to do with breakages, 
and the provision of newspapers and periodicals. The Enter¬ 
tainments Committee functioned almost exclusively in the two 
winter terms, and it was their duty to organize and direct 
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entertainments, and amusements, and indoor games. There 
were other Committees for specific purposes, but these three 
were the chief‘spending committees’, and just as the last meet¬ 
ings of one term might be devoted mainly to elections, so 
the first two meetings of the next term might very likely be 
largely taken up with the presentation and discussion of their 
estimates. 

At this point I must digress, and explain in some detail the 
system of school economics which I introduced a few years after 
we started, and which not only proved of real educational value 
in itself, but gave, as was hoped, a solid basis of reality to the 
‘self-government’, and, above all, made it easier to let the boys 
learn by making mistakes. This system was not, as some people 
thought, introduced at first as a means of teaching boys to save 
money. I have always believed that training in the use of money 
should be part of education, and that a boarding school offers 
an excellent opportunity for giving this training. But such train¬ 
ing should be something much wider than the mere encourage¬ 
ment to save. The virtue of saving for a remote future is likely 
to appear to most boys rather negative and abstract. Habits of 
thrift are, of course, to be encouraged. But we want some sys¬ 
tem which will allow boys to learn that true economy sometimes 
consists not in saving but in judicious spending. They should 
learn to spend judiciously, and sometimes boldly, and at the 
same time the results of their efficient, or inefficient, manage¬ 
ment should be seen immediately in their everyday life. 

The conditions which seemed to me to be demanded for such 
training were four, and it will be seen how well they fitted in 
with the form of school government that on other grounds 
seemed to me to be desirable: 

1. If boys are to be trained in wise expenditure, they must be 
free, individually and collectively, to make mistakes, and to 
profit by their experiences. 

2. They must have at their disposal enough money not only 
to buy small personal luxuries (upon which money is usually 
spent), but also to spend on things which are of interest to them 
all, and which appear to them to be necessary to the life of the 
school. 

3. The amount of money at their disposal must bear some- 
relation to the objects upon which they are free to spend it. In 
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other words, the amount must approximately be fixed and 
decided by the authorities. 

4. There must be regular meetings of the boys—our General 
Meeting—at which they can discuss how the money is to be 
expended on objects of collective interest, and can form the 
necessary organization. 

At Rendcomb the boys received money from two sources. In 
the first place they received a weekly allowance. The amount of 
this had been very carefully worked out by myself and a col¬ 
league years ago in relation to the possible objects of expendi¬ 
ture. I can remember very well that my Governing Body were 
rather taken aback when I first asked them to provide these 
weekly allowances; but they took heart when I pointed out that, 
if they would meet my wishes, I would not ask them to spend 
money on a number of objects for which they had been willing 
to make themselves responsible. Such were, for example, games 
materials and, to some extent, the transport necessary for 
matches, certain kinds of stationery, papers, magazines, and all 
those breakages and injuries to school property which do not 
come under the heading of fair wear and tear. But this list is by 
no means exhaustive. In the case of breakages, if I felt that they 
were not fair wear and tear, I ‘put them on the taxes’ (a phrase 
of which the meaning will be clear later), and it was for the 
boys themselves through the appropriate Committee to inves¬ 
tigate the matter, and to decide what individual or group 
should bear the cost. In practice, too, I sometimes put on the 
taxes breakages which might be counted as unavoidable, or at 
any rate excusable, if they had not been reported to me at once. 

In addition to the weekly allowance, I allowed boys to bring 
with them at the beginning of term a certain amount of pocket 
money, but an amount strictly limited by school regulation. As 
a rule it was not more than six shillings for a boy below the 
fifth form, and not more than ten shillings for a boy in or above 
that form. The question, of course, arose how far that rule was 
strictly observed, and how far it could be enforced. In practice 
I believe that the great majority of parents helped me most 
loyally. Nearly all of them understood, at any rate roughly, 
what I was driving at, and liked to think they were co-operating 
in a scheme designed partly to teach the sensible use of money. 
Most of them, too, had none too much money of their own, and 
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were quite glad to have the amount of pocket money limited. 
But from time to time I knew or suspected that the rule was 
infringed, and it was necessary, and not at all difficult, to make 
the boys themselves see that there was a kind of disloyalty, or 
perhaps it would be better to say vulgarity, in deliberately ex¬ 
ceeding the allowance. I always felt that, if the rule proved to 
be really impossible to enforce, it would be quite easy to fall 
back on the Little Commonwealth method of a separate coin¬ 
age, though that would involve all shops being put out of 
bounds; and on one occasion when I knew that one boy had 
considerably exceeded the sum, I contemplated deducting the 
amount of his excess from the total allowance for the next week, 
and letting the General Meeting itself recover what they had 
lost by a special levy on him. It was, of course, quite impossible, 
nor was it perhaps desirable, to prevent boys bringing back 
property in kind, e.g. cricket bats, cameras, stamp albums, and 
cycle accessories, which logically, if they were to be used in 
term, should have been purchased inside the economic scheme; 
but I never felt that these articles really affected the principle 
of the fixed ‘income’, and anything too extravagant could 
usually be prevented by a little sumptuary legislation. 

It is now possible to see how a boy could have disposed of his 
weekly allowance, after he had received it in preparation, or in 
my study, on Monday evening. Probably be would first of all 
glance at the notice-board, if he had not already done so, to see 
what proportion of his allowance would be claimed by the 
weekly ‘taxes’; having done this he would enter a room where 
the three members of the Finance Committee were seated, and 
pay them what was due. This he was compelled to do by a rule 
of the General Meeting, In the same room there might be sitting 
the Banker, with whom he might like to deposit some of what 
he had left. Possibly he had started his banking account for the 
term by depositing some of the pocket money that he had 
brought back from home; or, though it was unlikely, he might 
have a balance left over from the previous term. 

The amount of the taxes was finally fixed by the Finance 
Committee, who had been elected at the end of the previous 
term. But in practice the Finance Committee as a rule only 
collated, without much modification, the estimates of the chief 
‘Spending Departments’, i.e. Games Committee, House Com- 
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mittee, and the Entertainments Committee. At the first General 
Meeting of the term these Committees had each presented their 
Estimates, through their Treasurer or Chairman, who had, if 
necessary, to fight his estimate through the General Meeting, 
very much as a Minister responsible for a Department does in 
the House of Commons. In early days each of these Committees 
had a master as adviser, but that did not last long. Sometimes 
the estimates went through the Meeting with very little discus¬ 
sion. At other times there was lively controversy. For example, 
there was usually in the summer term a definitely anti-cricket 
party, opposed to excessive expenditure on that particular 
game. The estimates for newspapers and gramophone records 
were other examples of contentious proposals. There were always 
boys who were, so to speak, ratepayers by temperament, who 
were opposed to any raising of the taxes for public purposes; 
and there were others who were attracted by the idea of build¬ 
ing up a reserve fund for some big expenditure when the time 
came. The sums involved were not inconsiderable for boys of 
secondary school age. I believe that the discussions of these 
estimates (apart altogether from the many general questions 
that were connected with them) were extremely educative, and 
that the estimates as finally passed did, on the whole, represent 
the wishes of the Meeting. It is important to remember that, 
before the new Committees were elected at the end of term, the 
accounts of the old Committees had to be accepted by the 
General Meeting after being audited by an adult, usually the 
Secretary of the College. 

The Banker, too, had his accounts carefully audited, at the 
end of each term. In some respects his work was more exacting 
than that of any other officer of the Meeting and a boy who 
did it well learned a good deal about book-keeping and the 
handling of figures. It is a possible line of criticism that the work 
of the Banker was an almost unfair strain on his honesty. But in 
twelve years I knew only one Banker who yielded to tempta¬ 
tion, and that was in early days, before there were any boys in 
the School as old as those who later normally held the chief 
offices. 

The Banker received deposits, not only from individual boys, 
but from Committees, whose deposits were, in fact, a good deal 
the largest. In order to relieve the Banker of what seemed to me 
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to be unnecessary responsibility, I did not allow him to keep in 
his possession a balance of more than five pounds. Anything 
over that sum had to be entrusted to me. 

Another possible destination for what was left of the boy’s 
allotted weekly allowance was the school shop, which was open 
at certain times every day. It sold certain kinds of sweets, 
stationery, stamps, and a number of other articles. It was con¬ 
trolled by three shopkeepers, elected by the General Meeting, 
whose accounts were submitted at frequent intervals to an 
elected auditor. Goods were sold at retail price, and the profits 
went to the funds of the General Meeting, which, however, 
guaranteed a certain sum per annum for the Lecture Fund. 
The efficiency of the Shopkeepers was not, on the whole, equal 
to that of the Bankers, though there were notable exceptions. 
I came to feel, on other grounds, that to have the shop open 
between meals was open to criticism; but, from the point of 
view of school economics, I am quite certain that the shop, both 
when it was more or less successful, provided a great deal of 
useful training. 

It will be apparent how valuable this economic scheme was 
in providing a basis for the direction of affairs by the General 
Meeting, as well as for other purposes. It meant that there was 
no suggestion of ‘playing at it’ as regards the work of the 
General Meeting. The latter dealt with real problems of which 
the consequences had real tangible results; and, once the 
machinery for dealing with these problems had been estab¬ 
lished, it was not surprising that this same machinery was ex¬ 
tended to deal with any number of other problems and enter¬ 
prises, which might arise in every department of the school life 
outside the class-room. 

In fact, I believe that one justification for this kind of school 
society at the adolescent stage is that it is an introduction to 
many of the circumstances of real adult life, and that it is 
quickly felt to be so by the boys. Whereas at an earlier stage 
there is a natural and healthy demand for the element of pre¬ 
tence and make-believe, which is one of the most valuable 
elements in scouting and similar movements. 

Perhaps it is time now to describe a few typical Meetings, 
with the object, first of all, of showing how varied the business 
might be, and what kind of discussion it provoked. But I should 
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like to emphasize the fact that General Meetings, like all other 
meetings that I have known, were often very dull. Some of our 
‘stunt’ educationalists have led people astray in this respect. 
There were not always, fortunately, severe emotional crises to 
be faced, or dramatic issues to be brought to a head. A great 
deal of our business was more or less routine. On the other hand, 
it is equally true that I never entered a meeting without feeling 
that some problem of first-rate interest might arise. 

I have looked more or less casually into my notes of meetings, 
to find some which will illustrate their variety. 

Here is one example. My notes tell me that in the forty 
minutes of the Meeting, six subjects were dealt with. In this 
case they were of very varying importance. 

1. A more or less minor matter. The question was raised 
whether it was wise to permit hockey practice on a piece of 
enclosed turf near the College, which had been intended origin¬ 
ally for a tennis lawn. After a very few minutes’ discussion it was 
decided that this practice should discontinue, for the grass, 
though too rough then for tennis, might he improved for other 
summer games. 

2. Another minor matter. The question of whether the Enter¬ 
tainments Committee were taking adequate precautions in their 
use of the Meeting’s gramophone, or whether they were allow¬ 
ing it to be used by irresponsible persons. 

3. A much more important point. It was decided that the 
shopkeepers should not be allowed to give credit. The possible 
abuse of credit can easily be estimated. So far as I remember, 
there were few, if any, who ventured to uphold the practice of 
giving credit. 

4. An example of how an apparently minor proposal might 
have led to an extremely interesting discussion. Someone sug¬ 
gested that the Games Committee, as an alternative to football 
or hockey, should arrange for a scouting game. Several years 
before it had been not uncommon for the Games Committee to 
arrange a number of these games on half-holidays, but the 
practice had dropped. These games had been arranged in the 
park and the surrounding country for two sides, rather on the 
lines of the schemes and operations carried out by an O.T.C. 
but naturally of a more informal character. The actual schemes, 
however, had usually been expressed in more or less military 
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terminology, e.g. there had been convoys, outposts, enemy posi¬ 
tions to be located, etc. Some boys had thoroughly enjoyed 
them, others had been bored. Now it was proposed to revive 
them; but, rather to my surprise, there was quite considerable 
opposition from some of the oldest boys on perfectly sincere, 
though rather crude anti-militarist grounds. They were assisted 
by the rather less sincere arguments of the extremists for 
ordinary school games. Finally it was resolved to leave the 
matter to the Games Committee, which virtually meant a 
defeat of the proposal. 

5. Some of the youngest members of the College, wandering 
about the park on Sunday afternoons, had been throwing vari¬ 
ous missiles, both at each other and at various livestock. It was 
nothing but boyish fun, but one boy had nearly suffered a bad- 
dish accident to his eye. I had spoken to the School, but made 
no rule or restriction. The matter was now brought up spon¬ 
taneously by one of the older boys, not to bring about the 
punishment of anyone but to express a public protest. 

6. A small point, but a very practical one. The group on duty 
for each week provided servers, who waited at meals. Someone 
had noticed that the servers of the week before had not been 
careful to pile the crockery properly in the serving-room, with 
the result that there were some unnecessary breakages, of which 
the cost fell upon the Meeting. This was now mentioned, and 
action taken. 

Here are some more of a rather varied nature. 

1. A representative of the Library Committee proposed that 
they should have power to suspend boys from using the Library 
(either from using it as a recreation room or from borrowing 
books) for a certain period. I think the original suggestion was 
for a week, but the Meeting reduced the proposal to three days. 
The kind of offence they had in mind was either neglecting to 
return borrowed books, or making too much noise in a room 
that was never regarded as a place in which to indulge in 
ragging. 

2. One of the most senior boys raised a question which re¬ 
curred on several occasions, soon after the entry of a large group 
of new boys. After the midday meal was over, there were 
occasionally the remnants of puddings to be found in the 
serving-room, and some rather primitive people had not re- 
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sisted the temptation to finish these up there, a practice which 
did not look particularly nice. The speaker on this occasion 
pointed out that they had every opportunity of eating as much 
as they wanted in the dining-room, and in this case the Meeting 
felt that a rule, and not merely a protest, was advisable. 

3. The Entertainments Committee often arranged informal 
acting for Saturday nights. A group of boys, who had volun¬ 
tarily got up some acting at the suggestion of the Committee, 
found they had to buy certain properties, and asked for a grant 
from the General Meeting. This was sanctioned. 

4. One of the older boys referred to what was a standing 
temptation of the General Meeting, though periodic protests 
prevented it from becoming too dangerous. That was the temp¬ 
tation to elect the same boys to too many offices. When a Meet¬ 
ing was tired, or hurried, it was always liable at times of election 
to prefer the boy who had already proved himself efficient, 
rather than to look for new blood, and to give it a chance of 
proving itself. On the other hand, few boys, even the most 
public-spirited, or self-assertive, cared to hold too many jobs for 
long. On this particular occasion the protest was to some extent 
justified, for one boy, of extreme efficiency, who happened also 
to be Senior Prefect was undoubtedly overshadowing the Meet¬ 
ing. There was, I think, a little personal pique behind the pro¬ 
test, but that did not affect its validity. The Meeting seemed to 
be aware of both aspects. 

These are some instances of more or less ordinary business. I 
have purposely not taken any cases of a graver kind, which in¬ 
volved intimate personal problems. Glancing through my notes 
I find plenty of variety in the business of both a General Meet¬ 
ing and the Council. The latter was the judicial body and 
here are some examples of business that it transacted in a short 
time: 

1. A boy was brought up for not being able to pay a debt to a 
Committee, probably a debt to the House Committee for some 
breakage for which he was responsible. Questioning by the 
Council revealed the fact that he was more or less bankrupt, 
i.e. that he owed small sums to various other boys, as well as the 
larger sums to the Committee, and that he was also spending 
money in the shop. It was decided that one of the prefects in his 
group should be appointed as a kind of Official Receiver. The 
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latter would have the boy’s weekly allowance paid to him by 
myself, and from it he would pay the boy just enough for neces¬ 
sities (e.g. stamps for his letters home), retaining the remainder 
to pay his taxes and debts, until the latter were cleared off. 

I need hardly say that this particular difficulty, which hap¬ 
pened several times, could only occur in the case of one of the 
younger boys; and the supervision of the older boy was always 
exercised both kindly and judiciously. 

2. Three boys were brought up by a member of the Finance 
Committee for forgetting to pay their taxes by the appointed 
time. It was a trivial offence, but a very annoying one for those 
who had to see that the money was paid into the bank. The 
sentence was one and a half hour’s work to be done for the 
Games Committee. That would probably mean rolling the 
cricket ground, or something similar. In this case two of the 
three offenders were prefects. 

3. A smallish boy had lent his cycle to another boy of about 
the same age, who had badly buckled one of the wheels. The 
owner was represented by a prefect of his group, and the Coun¬ 
cil asked another prefect to represent the defendant. The 
owner’s case was that the cycle had been used and broken after 
the time for which he had lent it had elapsed. There was a 
direct conflict of evidence, and the Council, unable to arrive at 
a conclusion, left the matter to the whole Meeting. The latter 
decided, I am quite sure correctly, that the borrower was at 
fault, and he had to pay for the damage. 

4. One member of the cycle-shed committee (which looked 
after all cycles and things connected with them) had proposed 
at a former meeting certain regulations ‘in the name of the 
Committee’. It now appeared that he had not in fact consulted 
his colleagues, and that the regulations—sensible enough in 
themselves—were his own invention. This was obviously not a 
case for a penalty, but there was decidedly a principle involved, 
and the offender was made to look rather foolish. 

5. Three younger boys had forgotten, or omitted, to carry 
out work set them in the regular routine by the Games Com¬ 
mittee. This work was set on compulsory days, 1 and the effi¬ 
ciency of the games of the school largely depended upon it. 

1 By a rule of the General Meeting the Games Committee arranged games 
or other general activities on three afternoons in each week. 
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They were placed at the disposal of the Games Committee on 
compulsory days for a fortnight. 

Some of the above cases are more or less trivial, but they 
show the kind of ordinary business that might occur within a 
few days. 

What I have already said will make it perfectly clear that the 
organization which I have described differed in general respects 
from other examples of educational ‘self-government’. 

1. The economic scheme was never intended to make boys 
self-supporting. The latter was, of course, the aim of the econo¬ 
mic system at the Little Commonwealth. In my view it is 
altogether premature in adolescence to talk about economic 
independence, though incidentally, I believe a good deal of 
ordinary school punishment (for disciplinary, not moral, 
reasons) is best justified as an anticipation of the economic and 
social demands which the boy will meet in adult society. 

The economics at Rendcomb were designed first, as I have 
explained, to give reality to the organization; and secondly, to 
give definite training in how to use money and avoid waste. 

2. The organization at Rendcomb was emphatically a 
diarchy, both as regards in-school hours as opposed to out-of¬ 
school hours, and as regards the province of headmaster and 
prefects, as opposed to the practice of the General Meeting. 
There was never any pretence that the latter was to cover the 
whole school life. 

With regard to the second distinction, the number of ‘trans¬ 
ferred’ subjects tended to grow and some of the ‘reserved’ 
ceased to exist. I find, for instance, that a number of things were 
taken over by the General Meeting which were not originally 
given to it, e.g. the shopkeepers, originally appointed by myself, 
were elected. 

3. At our General Meeting, unlike those of some experimental 
schools, there were no adults present except myself, and I was 
not in the ordinary sense a member. That is to say, I did not 
vote. I have already given some of my reasons for excluding the 
staff from the General Meeting, but I should like to emphasize 
my feeling that boys do not really regard it as natural for adults 
to be placed on a theoretical equality with themselves. 

One question often put to me was: What is the place of the 
assistant master in this form of school society? I would answer 
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that the relation of a master to the General Meeting was very 
much that of a master at a public school to the internal manage¬ 
ment of a boarding house, with which only the housemaster or 
house tutor would concern himself. In practice I found that the 
boys, not unnaturally, having been granted certain powers and 
responsibilities, very much resented any apparent interference 
by a master in their own particular sphere. On the other hand, 
they were, as a rule, scrupulously careful in discussion not to 
mention the name of a master, except in quite a formal way, 
and not to invade the sphere which did not belong to them. The 
only exceptions that I can recall are revealing, and sometimes 
amusing. One case where a master’s name was introduced in 
early days might have been a little embarrassing. To my great 
surprise one morning a boy proposed that new boys should not 
be allowed to sit at Mr. X’s table at luncheon. Mr. X was a 
young master who had, no doubt, derived great benefit from 
the important grammar school and distinguished college that 
had nurtured him. But his table manners remained rudimentary. 
I had been talking generally to the boys on this subject, and it 
was an unfortunate fact that his example was exactly the wrong 
one for little boys in their first term. This the proposer pointed 
out with some emphasis. The motion was carried, nobody ever 
breathed a word outside, and I had no reason to think that the 
master even noticed that on the weekly table lists the names of 
new boys never appeared at his table. 

Generally, however, the names of masters simply did not 
come into the discussions and, conversely, it may be said that 
the boys did not talk about the affairs of the General Meeting 
in the presence of non-members. The reason that was frequently 
given for this silence was that (i) a younger boy would inevit¬ 
ably tend to be influenced by an older person; (2) in ordinary 
conversation a master might hear only half the story of any 
particular incident, possibly a biased half, and might gather a 
quite erroneous impression of what had actually happened. 

I have already indicated that I should have preferred a smal¬ 
ler age range for the General Meeting. The difficulty of having 
younger boys arises not so much in general discussion (there are 
some subjects which, obviously, should be discussed in a wholly 
different way by and among children of twelve and older boys 
of eighteen), but on the judicial side, or in cases such as those 
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in which a younger boy did not own up to an offence. I was 
struck many times both by the remarkable success of a com¬ 
mittee of boys investigating and sifting evidence in the case of 
boys about fourteen and upwards and by their relative lack of 
success in trying to do the same thing with boys below that age. 

I was often asked what exactly was my own position with 
regard to the General Meeting. I performed a number of rather 
different functions. I sat usually at a boy’s desk in one corner of 
the room taking notes, if I thought there was anything interest¬ 
ing to record, very often opening my morning’s letters, alive to 
what was going on, but not displaying, if I could help it, any 
emotion. If I ever, as I sometimes did, showed any impatience 
or annoyance, I always knew that I had made a mistake. 
Sometimes I intervened to make quite certain that the Meeting 
was actually facing the real issue, to indicate after the event 
when a mistake had definitely been made, and—not too magis¬ 
terially—to point the moral. Very occasionally I gave advice, 
or my advice was asked, on points of procedure, and it also 
happened, naturally enough, that I was sometimes consulted 
on matters of precedent, for my memory went back a good deal 
further than that of anyone else. 

It was certainly one of my duties, too, to bring new material 
before the General Meeting. The headmaster of a school run on 
these lines should never be lacking entirely in fuel with which 
to feed the fire. Not infrequently in bringing forward this new 
material I stated both sides of the case, as I saw them, and, 
without any dissembling, gave my opinion in favour of one 
solution or the other. But I only did this when I was quite pre¬ 
pared for my advice to be rejected. The master supervising this 
kind of organization should either keep the issues in his own 
hands, right outside the meeting; or, if he deliberately puts 
them before the boys, he must be prepared to abide by their 
decision, without the slightest feeling of resentment or dis¬ 
appointment if his view is rejected. That is absolutely vital. 

Now, twenty years or more afterwards, I ought to be able to 
form some kind of unprejudiced estimate of what all this ‘self- 
government’ was really worth, and that is partly a matter of 
deciding how far it did what I originally wanted it to do. 

I do not want to make too much of the practical acquaintance 
with the procedure of committees and elections as a form of 
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‘education for citizenship’. I have affirmed my belief in the 
definite, though limited, value of our economic scheme. But, 
after all, I had bigger objectives in introducing these methods. 
How far had we attained these? I believe that the boys did go 
some way towards realizing that government and authority and 
the power to make rules could be ‘ours’ and not only ‘theirs’. 
They gained a tradition to which they were as much attached 
as schoolboys proverbially often are, but it was unlike other 
school traditions in that it carried within itself the possibility, 
and indeed the necessity, of continuous change as fresh circum¬ 
stances had to be faced. Without any general bumptiousness or 
conceit, they felt that the General Meeting was their own, and 
that it did give them a real freedom to say what collectively they 
wanted and felt. This is only another way of saying that the 
meeting helped boys to lose a sense of inferiority, as regards both 
other boys and grown-up people. On the personal side it gave 
to many boys, as time went on, the confidence, balance and 
feeling that they were of real use which in traditional schools 
are too often given only to the prefects. It is the effect—con¬ 
scious and unconscious—in setting free from fear and a sense of 
inferiority, and in making boys tolerant, united and yet sanely 
critical, which I want to emphasize. Behind the rather trivial 
and pedestrian details of allowances, estimates and rules there 
was growth of mind and spirit. 

It would take too long to describe in detail the effect upon 
different types of boy who clearly did benefit. There was the 
frothy, self-assertive boy, coming possibly from a home where 
he had been over-indulged, who found that the bubble of his 
importance was rudely pricked in open discussion. There was 
the pompous or priggish person, who gained from a little 
healthy laughter. There was—as there is in the adult world— 
the specious person, whose counsel always seems so wise, till it 
is put to the test of action. Greater still was the benefit to the 
over-suggestible boy, who had always done what what he was 
told to do without thought and without question. It was ex¬ 
tremely good for him to realize that there were not only times 
when I was prepared to stand aside and let the boys decide, but 
that there were times when I was even prepared to lay my advice 
before them, and let them, if they liked, reject it. I can remem¬ 
ber, too, boys who have told me how their first efforts at 
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addressing the meeting helped them to overcome nervousness 
and shyness, and others who used to force themselves to speak 
on subjects in which they were not specially interested, till they 
thought that they had learnt how to say what they had in mind 
with reasonable fluency. And in passing I should like to say that 
the boys often seemed to be almost superhumanly patient in 
listening to speakers who seemed to me insufferably dull. Their 
sense of fair play was in this respect more highly developed than 
mine. 

Then there was the potential rebel, whom every school¬ 
master knows. Or, rather, there were two kinds of rebel. One of 
them, often full of generous qualities and high spirits, is the boy 
who in ordinary school life is always making things difficult for 
the conscientious prefects, and generally getting into minor 
trouble. There is, in fact, no very definite place in many schools 
for this kind of fourth or fifth form boy, no place which gives 
him any sense of being a useful member of society—unless he 
happens to be outstandingly good at games. To such a boy it 
means a great deal that he can have his say, on an equality 
with older boys, in matters which seem to him to be important, 
and, perhaps, put the case for his own little circle of friends. It 
matters still more, though he may not know it, that he should 
have the opportunity of doing definite practical jobs, to do 
which he is elected by his fellows, and that he should find him¬ 
self in the position of making rules and seeing that they are en¬ 
forced; most of all, perhaps, that he should have to obey those 
rules himself. The method gets him off the defensive, and sets 
him free to show the more sensible and serious side of himself, 
without lifting him out of his own gang of friends into a separate 
prefectorial caste. 

The other kind of rebel is a more serious problem. I mean the 
boy who has a quiet, largely unexpressed, feeling of dislike and 
suspicion of anyone set in authority over him, or at all events of 
anyone who for the moment represents ‘the boss’. No doubt in 
most cases this is founded on some repressed hatred belonging 
to his very early childhood. To him the schoolmaster may have 
to be a father-substitute in the most unfavourable sense, the 
recipient of a dislike, or suspicion, of which the boy himself is 
only half aware. To get rid of this attitude—if he does ever get 
xid of it—may take the boy many years. It may be inevitable 
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or advisable that for a time the full load of adverse prejudice 
should be borne by one person, the schoolmaster or someone in 
a similar position, in order that the boy may not be hampered 
by this emotional trend while he is expanding in other direc¬ 
tions. That is one reason why it is so misleading to judge a 
schoolmaster by what only one or two of his pupils may think 
of him. But it is all to the good if some of the hatred can be dis¬ 
sipated while the boy is passing through adolescence. If the 
schoolmaster is aware of the situation, and acts wisely, he can 
do much himself to help. But if the actual conditions of the 
school society can also help, so much the better. Actually, I 
believe that a form of government shared by a master and the 
whole body of boys can help to a considerable extent. In the 
constantly changing groups of friends and opponents in any 
kind of government by discussion (however amicably con¬ 
ducted), authority, in the sense of those who support and en¬ 
force a resented rule, is represented now by one person or 
group, and now by another. His feeling of opposition will not 
be concentrated upon one individual, but dispersed over a num¬ 
ber, with any one of whom on another occasion he may be 
acting as ally. He will be more likely, therefore, to begin to look 
at himself and his prejudices from another’s point of view, and 
this elementary self-criticism may be the beginning of his re¬ 
education. 

There is, finally, the strong-minded boy with a gift for leader¬ 
ship, who in the traditional school becomes the model prefect, 
and the right hand of his housemaster. Have we not all known 
those boys, who obviously enjoy exercising that kind of power, 
and exercise it with extraordinary efficiency? Sometimes they 
do it so well, and are such outstanding figures during their last 
year at school, that their subsequent careers, from the point of 
view of influencing other people, seem to their friends to be 
something of an anticlimax. Their only chance of having such 
opportunities again is to become schoolmasters, and this is what 
they frequently do. They find that their particular conception 
of what government means, and their way of treating people 
are not tolerated—in this country, at any rate—in the world of 
men, and they return to the world of boys, where they can 
assert themselves to their heart’s content. I believe that it is all 
to the good that such a boy should learn quite early, from con- 
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tact with a critical though perfectly friendly meeting, that there 
is more than one side to many questions, that civilized leader¬ 
ship includes the power to persuade as well as the power to 
compel, that to be patient under criticism is a quality of men of 
the finest temper, and that shrewd opinion and public spirit are 
often to be found in what are apparently the most unlikely 
quarters. 

I said that the tradition of the General Meeting was neces¬ 
sarily a tradition of change and facing new issues. It was cer¬ 
tainly not a tradition which supported that tyranny of custom 
and convention that is so misleadingly called schoolboy con¬ 
servatism. I readily admit that these binding schoolboy customs 
are an expression of the group feeling which is predominant at 
a particular age. But I maintain that the almost obsessional sup¬ 
port of these customs is a perverted and not a natural expression 
of that feeling, due to the fact that the latter is given no healthy 
and constructive outlet. In our system of ‘self-government 1 the 
collective opinion of the boys did have a constructive way of 
expressing itself, and practically no overflow of thought or 
emotion went into tyrannical conventions. 

One indication of this was the General Meeting never paid 
the slightest respect to the argument: ‘We had to go through it 
in our time, and the younger boys ought to go through it now.’ 
That argument was occasionally put forward when some change 
was being discussed that would make for comfort or convenience. 
It is an argument that formerly was very often heard in public 
school life. So far as I can remember, it never carried the day, 
and usually excited the ridicule which it deserved. 

I believe, too, that'the General Meeting was justified as a 
method of moral education, in that it gave an opportunity for 
moral ideas to be introduced into the life of the community 
through the older and more thinking boys. The important 
point is that these ideas were then tested and worked out in 
practice. For example, I might have discussed some point in 
conversation with some older boys, and, arising from this, one 
of them might make a valuable suggestion at the General Meet¬ 
ing. There was a definite limit to these possibilities. Everything 
would have been spoilt if the General Meeting had thought, 
rightly or wrongly, that it was being ‘got at 1 . But there were 
times when I felt that this was the best possible way for such 
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ideas to be introduced to the school—just because they would 
be rejected, if the school were not ready to assimilate them. I 
came to feel that the kind of discussion which followed gave a 
headmaster a wonderful opportunity of learning what was the 
genuine moral level of opinion, provided that he could sit quiet 
and listen, and not interfere. It helped him to avoid the danger 
of being out of touch with it in his own teaching, and bewilder¬ 
ing boys with instruction which was quite unrelated to their 
collective experience. 

But I am quite ready to plead guilty to some confusion of 
thought of which I was unconscious twenty years ago, and per¬ 
haps this chapter ought in fairness to be included among those 
descriptive of a divided purpose. I was certainly inclined to 
attribute to ‘self-government 1 results which were due at least 
equally to the general ethical teaching and spirit of the school; 
and I can see now that my wish to prove the ethical value of 
‘self-government 5 made me more sparing of direct ethical teach¬ 
ing than I should have been. If I could do it all over again, I 
should give more time and thought to that teaching, and I 
should certainly try to link it more closely with religious in¬ 
struction. Not, of course, that it is the only function of religion 
in school life to be a foundation for ethics. Quite the contrary. 
I had seen something of that error elsewhere. But if religion— 
or at any rate the Christian religion—comes into the life and 
teaching of a school at all, it is absurd not to connect it with the 
ethical issues of everyday life—though inevitably it will be inter¬ 
preted and apprehended differently at different stages of a boy’s 
growth. 

The truth is, I suppose, that, like a good many other school¬ 
masters in the years following the first world war who were 
temporarily obsessed by the ‘New Psychology’, and groping 
their way towards a satisfying conception of Freedom in educa¬ 
tion, I was inclined to criticize unfairly the religious education 
that I had received as a child. I was inclined to minimize its 
virtues, and to magnify its obvious failings, indeed to forget 
sometimes that the virtues existed. It seemed easier and safer 
somehow to think of social education solely in terms of human 
relationships, without asking whether human relationships can 
be perfect except in the knowledge of a personal God. 

Again, like many left-wing teachers of that time, I tended to 
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assume that a strong personality in a headmaster necessarily 
meant a repressive or dominating personality; and ‘self- 
government’ appealed to me partly as a protection against that 
kind of moral and intellectual subjection. I retain all my old 
suspicion of the tribal chief kind of headmaster who wins popu¬ 
larity and reputation by confirming and stereotyping adoles¬ 
cents in their own adolescent limitations. But fortunately life 
makes one aware of strong personalities of a different kind— 
men whose spirituality, grace and insight enable them to ‘re¬ 
lease’ an individual or a society at least as effectively as any 
system or organization—however skilfully designed. 

I see now, too, that for some headmasters the methods that I 
have described might well make their personal influence 
stronger and more pervasive than any others. That thought 
would have horrified me once, but the extreme cult of self- 
effacement so common in some educational circles in the 
’twenties and ’thirties has lost its appeal. It could be used—and 
still can be—to cloak a failure to face the responsibility which 
attaches to anyone who is in charge of a school. ‘Why did you 
adopt “self-government”?’ I asked the head of an extremely 
‘advanced’ school not long ago. ‘Well,’ he replied, ‘I suppose 
authority has to be exercised by someone, and I certainly did 
not want to exercise it myself.’ I confess that this seems to me 
to be either cowardice or self-deception. 

Without wishing to run away from responsibility, I felt, 
rightly or wrongly, that ‘self-government’ was the right method 
for me in the particular conditions in which I found myself, 
and I think I can be sufficiently objective about it to know some 
of the qualities that it demands. It certainly requires patience, 
not in. the class-room sense (of which I never had much), but 
the patience which is prepared to let things go rather wrong 
time after time, in the belief that the boys will finally put them 
right, and that there are many times when it is better for them 
to be put nearly right by the boys than to be put wholly right 
(in the eyes of adults) by someone else. In other words, it re¬ 
quires a great deal of faith in what adolescent boys can do, 
when they are trusted and unimpeded. In that sense I suppose 
it would be true to say that the successful working of the whole 
thing did largely depend upon myself. For the faith that I had 
in them must have communicated itself in the form of sugges- 
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tion, and there were times when I stated my belief openly. it 
is ever legitimate to use suggestion, it can surely be used i 
helping boys to form habits of sane criticism, habits, in f ac ” 
which are likely to be of special use to those who are* too su ’ 
gestible. ° 

And yet, after all, I am not sure that the best thing about this 
form of co-operation is not just this—that it forces the master to 
go through, over and over again, a searching process of self- 
examination. I, at any rate, found this work a constant correc¬ 
tive of all the tendencies in myself which I dislike most in a 
schoolmaster. The man who is directing this kind of school 
society will spoil everything if he is dominating or sentimental 
or uses the ‘to please me’ argument, or in any way ministers to 
his sense of his own importance. He must try all the time to be 
humble, in the sense in which humility must always be an essen¬ 
tial quality of those who have to try to educate the young 


NOTE 


t. The scheme in detail was as follows, and the reader must forgive th 
apparent obsession with marks, which was characteristic of the period The 
subjects which were included in the weekly form order were English Lat^ 
and French. Under the old system the marks gained for each of these sub¬ 
jects were ‘reduced’ to a certain range between the highest and lowest bov 
—ioo-o for the first of these subjects, and 8o-o for the other two. The th re 
‘reduced’ marks were then added together, and the total of each boy for tlT 
three subjects decided his place in the week’s order. ' J “' t 

Here is an actual example from an old mark-book, the four boys beintr 
selected from different parts of the form: ° 



English 

Latin 

French 

A 

100 

48 

66 

B 

26 

54 

76 

C 

11 

60 

49 

D 

32 

9 

0 

These marks have, of course, absolutely no 

relation to the 


Total 

214. 

'56 

iso 

4i 


ante during tne wees, rney aie cue iraun 01 aacung tfte marks actuall 
gained at the various lessons, and represent merely the relation of tli 
different boys to each other. We can see, for instance, that A was top for f 
week in English, and D bottom in French, and that B was not far behind 
C in Latin. But there is nothing to show whether the general standard f 

the week was itself satisfactory or the reverse, . 

Under our new plan the full mark for each lesson was recorded by the 
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master, and these full marks were added together at the end of the week. By 
means of a slide-rule each boy’s total mark could then easily be represented 
as a percentage of the sum of the full marks. Just as easily could be produced 
his average percentage for the three subjects. For example, the marks of the 
same four boys for the same week would appear as follows: 



English 

Latin 

French 

Combined 


100 

100 

100 

100 

A 

73 

71 

6 9 

7 i 

B 

5 i -5 

74 

72 

65B 

C 

47 

76 

64 

62-3 

D 

53 

52 

46 

50-3 


We could then find the average percentage of the whole form for the com¬ 
bined subjects. In this particular week the average for the form of twenty- 
seven boys was sixty-one. That was where we applied the test. A numerical 
standard was fixed at first, by way of experiment, at 63 per cent; after¬ 
wards, by general agreement at 65 per cent. Every time the average, which 
obviously depended upon collective effort, reached 65 per cent, the collective 
reward was granted. There was, of course, no particular virtue in the number 
65. Clearly any master who tried this method had to determine by trial and 
error what was the right percentage. The reward consisted of the remission 
to the whole form of one half-hour of work or one half-lesson for every week 
in which the 65 per cent was attained. These periods could be saved up and 
spent continuously. Thus, since afternoon school comprised three lessons, 
the attainment of the standard for six weeks gave the form an extra half¬ 
holiday. 
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Training College—Old Style 

* 

W hen it was suggested to me, in the autumn of iggq 
that I should apply for the post of Principal of a 
Church of England Training College, shortly to be 
vacant, I found the idea in many ways attractive. It is true that 
when I consulted an old friend who knew the college, he replied: 
T wouldn’t touch it with a barge pole,’ adding, thoughtfully, 
‘but the Principal has a very nice eighteenth-century house.’ 
But in some ways the work appeared to be a quite natural 
sequel to that at Rendcomb. I should be dealing with young 
men who came from very much the same kinds of home as the 
greater number of Rendcomb boys, and the knowledge I had 
gained of those boys in the conditions of a boarding school 
could not fail to be useful. Nor did I expect to find the students 
very much older mentally than the oldest and ablest boys 
among whom I had been living, though I was hardly prepared 
to find some of them so much younger. The idea of the resi¬ 
dential college appealed to me, too, for I felt that it might be 
possible to do something there to lessen the differences between 
the two kinds of schoolmaster with whom I had hitherto been 
brought into contact. Was it altogether too much to hope that 
in a training college, rightly conducted, the future elementary 
teacher might acquire some of the qualities and outlook which 
characterized the best public school masters, as well as a tech¬ 
nical competence and experience in which the latter were too 
often lacking? A training college, too, and particularly a volun¬ 
tary denominational one, had this great virtue, that presum¬ 
ably it embodied some clearly conceived purpose. It had its 
own distinctively religious end; and just because, like other 
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training colleges, it was performing an indispensable service to 
the schools of the nation, its importance would, I imagined, be 
recognized, and it would be enabled to carry on its work in 
conditions making for efficiency. 

Therein I was altogether too optimistic. It was all very well 
for Sir Michael Sadler and others to write and tell me that I 
had been appointed to one of the key positions in English 
education. But it seemed strange, if that were so, that the com¬ 
petition to fill the position had not been more formidable; for I 
remembered that the three of us from whom the final selection 
was made were all above the prescribed age. And the remarks 
of a number of those to whom I turned for counsel about my 
future work were more pungent than reassuring. ‘Don’t you 
believe’, said one distinguished officer of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion, ‘that there is anyone at the Board who knows what a 
training college ought to be; for there is not.’ One of his col¬ 
leagues was at any rate more positive. ‘For God’s sake,’ he said, 
‘teach your young men not to say “I am pleased to meet you” 
when they are introduced to a stranger.’ More revealing was 
the comment of another friend who had visited many colleges 
in his professional capacity. ‘What I cannot forgive in the 
training colleges’, he said, ‘is that they take a lot of nice boys 
from the secondary schools, and turn them into disillusioned 
young men, without manners or ideals.’ And two letters from 
old school friends brought home to me the isolation, and in a 
sense the isolationism, which was the curse of the training col¬ 
leges in those days. ‘What exactly is a training college?’ wrote 
one of them; and the other: ‘Fancy you being the Principal of a 
Theological College!’ 

For that matter I did not know much about them myself. As 
a headmaster I had heard stories of the childishness of the 
students’ collective behaviour, the cult of a rather spurious 
toughness, silly initiation ceremonies, indifferent food and un¬ 
comfortable quarters, and a kind of discipline that resembled 
that of an inferior nineteenth-century boarding school. But for 
the most part I had taken these stories with a dose of incredul¬ 
ity, believing that they merely expressed the kind of under¬ 
graduate exaggeration which describes things as worse than 
they are because they are not so good as was expected. My in¬ 
credulity was by no means justified. 
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Still the main purpose of a Church training college seemed 
fairly clear. Presumably it was to provide Christian teachers, 
preferably members of the Church of England, for what were 
then called elementary schools, first of all to staff the voluntary 
schools, and then to teach in ‘provided’ schools. And that could 
hardly mean less than teachers who were willing to give reli¬ 
gious instruction if called upon to do so (though they might be 
aware that they were not too well qualified to do so), and 
teachers who were prepared to profess openly their adherence 
to some form of Christian belief. To that could be added the 
function of any training college, to provide teachers for the 
schools of what was, in some sense or other, a democratic society. 
Their students would take part in what was inevitably an 
education for citizenship of a society in which certain qualities 
and practices were deemed essential; and it was important that 
their share in this kind of political or social education should be 
informed and intelligent, and related to, rather than in conflict 
with, their religious outlook and convictions. 

In this chapter I propose to discuss some of the means which 
were adopted in the training colleges of that time to achieve 
their purpose—or rather their purposes. Some of these were 
chosen by the authorities of the colleges; some were forced upon 
them by external pressure or regulations. Perhaps it would be 
more just to speak of the conditions in which their work was 
attempted than of the means chosen for its achievement. I am 
writing of a time before the war of 1939-45, and, therefore, of 
conditions which, I am assured, have disappeared. I hope they 
have, but my former impressions may not be quite irrelevant to 
current issues. I have in mind men’s colleges only. Those who 
are more familiar with women’s colleges will know how far my 
remarks apply to them. Naturally I think first of the College 
with which I was directly concerned, but before, and still more 
during, the war, I had plenty of opportunity for intimate con¬ 
versation with lecturers and students who had known the life of 
other colleges of different denominations or none. My im¬ 
pressions were not all drawn from one source. 

Of these the first, and not least persistent, was that of the 
material poverty in which the work of the Church colleges, as a 
whole, was then carried on. I had assumed that the Board of 
Education would insist on, and the Church authorities would 
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be ashamed of, anything less than conditions of living and 
learning which would make a student’s life, however strenuous, 
pleasurable and civilizing. Therein I was wrong. The scale of 
financial assistance given by the Board in those days to the 
colleges, and the fees paid by students and sanctioned by the 
Board, were far too small to allow the academic and social life 
of the students to be anything but the palest reflection of under¬ 
graduate life at a residential university, or indeed of the life of 
the older boys at a good boarding school. I never knew when, 
and by whom, these scales of payment had been determined; 
evidently by someone who meant the elementary teacher to be 
kept firmly in his place. The training of teachers in this country 
had a humble origin, and indeed one of the earliest efforts may 
be said to have been born in the workhouse. A reputation of 
inferiority still persisted and a kind of drab second-rateness was 
apparent on the material side. This was partly due to the 
authorities of the Church, who had persistently preferred quan¬ 
tity to quality, but it was mainly due to official meanness. In¬ 
deed the Board’s treatment of the colleges in those days showed 
a strange lack of imagination, and sometimes even of ordinary 
consideration. I well remember the first meeting that I attended 
of what was then called the General Council of Church Train¬ 
ing Colleges, at which it was announced that the number of 
students permitted to enter colleges in the following year was to 
be drastically reduced. Only a few years before the colleges 
had been encouraged, even pressed, to accommodate more 
students, and some of them had incurred considerable capital 
expenditure for that purpose. The reduction in numbers meant 
a grave loss of income to all of them, and the possible closure of 
some. Yet this sudden ukase was conveyed in the most abrupt 
manner, only a few months before it was to take effect, to the 
company of bishops, deans, chairmen of governing bodies, 
principals and others, and I can remember saying to myself: 
‘If these people will lie down under this, they will lie down 
under anything.’ 

I was always uncomfortable in showing visitors our college 
buildings, 1 for they were so obviously different from what they 
ought to have been, though I knew far worse in other colleges. 
It was not so much that the laboratories and some of the other 
1 Recently improved almost beyond recognition. 
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specialist teaching rooms were below the standard of a well- 
equipped grammar school, a fact which the more disgruntled 
students were not slow to point out. But the living quarters 
were in some respects deplorable. There was one block of study 
bedrooms which was fairly satisfactory. Another building con¬ 
tained a number of rooms which had been built as bedrooms, 
but it had been found that they could just be made to contain 
a small bureau, and they had been disingenuously renamed 
study bedrooms. But a number of the men still slept in small 
stone-floorecl unheated rooms with most inadequate arrange¬ 
ments for washing, and had nowhere to work by day, apart 
from the lecture rooms, but so-called studies which even the 
lightest hearted of youth must have found depressing; for the 
sills of the windows were some five or six feet from the ground, 
and the furniture was squalid beyond belief. Fortunately it 
proved possible, before the war came, to secure for everyone 
either a study bedroom or a single or double study. But I could 
never bear to think of our accommodation as a whole except as 
a kind of bad joke, and one, as the students must have thought, 
of a singularly onesided character. 

It is, perhaps, worth recording that the London voluntary 
colleges had the worst of the financial stringency that prevailed 
then; for they were expected to pay higher salaries, and had to 
meet London prices, without receiving a halfpenny extra in 
grant. 

I have spoken of a material ‘second-rateness’. In what sense, 
if at all, would it be fair to apply that term to the staffs of the 
voluntary colleges before the war? In other words, how far were 
we collectively good enough for our job? It is true that not many 
of the lecturers, for one reason or another, would have been 
appointed to the staff of one of the great public schools, or even 
of one of the more prominent grammar schools. That does not 
prove much. The interesting question is whether collectively 
they came anywhere near to one’s conception of what the staffs 
of training colleges ought to be. It is not particularly difficult to 
say what such a staff should include. Like any other staff, it 
should contain a certain number of senior men who mean to 
complete their teaching service in the place, know its traditions, 
and stand for continuity in the college society. There should 
also be a number of men in the middle stage of their teaching 
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career, with plenty of years yet to go and a reasonable expectation 
of promotion through merit to better-paid and, by conventional 
standards, more important posts. And in a training college, 
where it is essential that the staff should be in touch with the 
best that is being thought and done in schools, and should keep 
alive to the teacher’s practical problems and difficulties, it 
should be the regular practice for both of these two classes of 
tutor to spend from time to time one or two terms in the class¬ 
room. There would be certain financial and ad minis trative 
difficulties involved; but it is ridiculous to suppose that these 
could not have been overcome years ago if the Central Depart¬ 
ment, the Local Authorities and the authorities of the colleges 
had taken the matter seriously. Finally, there should be a group 
of men unusually able teachers or possessing unusually interest¬ 
ing experience, who would be seconded for service in training 
colleges for a period of two or three years, and bring with them 
a continuous stream of vitality and ideas. If the Emergency 
Colleges have proved anything, it is that this could be done 
with the greatest benefit to both students and tutors. 

Of these three classes of tutor the third did not then exist—at 
any rate in the voluntary colleges. Nor did the second, in the 
full terms of my description; for though there were, of course, 
plenty of men in the middle years of their service, they did not 
spend occasional terms in school, and, worse still, they had 
very poor prospects of promotion. ‘To accept a post in a train¬ 
ing college is to accept professional damnation’, one of my col¬ 
leagues remarked to me cheerfully in my first term, and he was 
a man of rather unusually varied experience. He was exaggerat¬ 
ing, but it was true that in those days the lecturers in Education, 
who might obtain posts in administration or the inspectorate, 
were almost the only men who could look forward to any change 
that would be looked on as promotion. It was almost unheard 
of for lecturers to be appointed to headmasterships. The col¬ 
leges were in fact outside the world not only of the public 
schools, but even of the grammar schools; their isolated and 
unpromising conditions of service were naturally recognized by 
Appointments Boards at the Universities, and able men were 
told frankly that training college work led to nothing. One 
result of this was an excessive in-breeding. When there was no 
great competition for posts on the staff, an easy and obvious 
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way to fill them was to appoint former students of the college 
who had shown promise, or in some way won the good opinion 
of their seniors, and it was possible to find men who had passed 
straight from the status of student to that of tutor without the 
shortest period of teaching in a school. 

Inevitably, therefore, the average age on staffs was high, and 
it was a common criticism that they were ‘stodged up* with men 
who had been there too long. The trouble was rather that these 
men had been there too long without a break in schools , or that 
they ought never to have been appointed. But there were cer¬ 
tainly a number of men in the colleges, though perhaps fewer 
than might have been expected, who were disgruntled and dis¬ 
illusioned, and felt that they had been left behind in the race, if 
indeed they could be said ever to have started. Their attitude 
to their educational ‘betters’ was sometimes a rather distressing 
compound of envy, ignorance and petty disparagement, and 
perhaps I can best illustrate my meaning by saying that I can 
remember occasions when the tone of discussion on some such 
subject as the public schools veered in a minute from that of a 
discussion in the senior common room of a university to some¬ 
thing that recalled a description of a nineteenth-century ser¬ 
vants’ hall. Sometimes there was evident an almost pitiful sense 
of inferiority. I remember once, when the college was being in¬ 
spected, and I was walking with an inspector along a corridor, 
one of my colleagues came out of his room, pipe in mouth, to 
go to the staff common room, only a few yards away. There was 
no rule or reason in the world why he should not do this, but to 
the horror of the inspector and myself he not only removed the 
pipe from his mouth, but tried to hide it most ineffectually 
behind his back. ‘There is a good deal of the history of the 
training colleges in that gesture,’ remarked my companion. 

I was exceptionally fortunate in that my colleagues were 
rather unusually varied in their own education and antecedents. 
They had, too, with one or two exceptions, the great virtue in 
my eyes of caring first of all about the men as men, and as future 
teachers, rather than about their academic achievements. They 
did their best with the men who were working for degrees, 
sometimes at no small strain on their own intellectual resources. 
But I recognized and admired the interest and sympathy which 
they bestowed on some men of slender intellectual capacity 
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whose personal qualities promised, for all that, to make them 
useful members of a school staff. In this they were not of course 
unique. But the quality and the attitude that I have mentioned 
are worth recording, and immensely worth preserving. Recent 
changes, which have associated training colleges with the Insti¬ 
tutes or Schools of Education of Universities, should be invalu¬ 
able in breaking down the old intellectual isolation, and poss¬ 
ibly the old social isolation. But there is a danger that the col¬ 
leges may attract a kind of lecturer who is very much less in¬ 
terested in men and education than in his own particular line 
of study and his professional advancement; who has not shown 
quite enough ability to obtain a university appointment in the 
ordinary way, and sees in training college work a possible oppor¬ 
tunity to slip into his academic paradise by a side door. It is a 
pleasure to recall how the tutorial efforts of some of my col¬ 
leagues developed, and were appreciated, once we had got a 
genuine tutorial system fairly started; but I often wished that 
there had been among them some of the colleagues that I had 
known at Gresham’s and Rugby. 

For the longer the time I spent with training college students, 
the more firmly I believed that the primary need of these young 
men, both as men and prospective teachers, was not lectures 
and sermons and demonstrations but informal contacts with 
older men and women who were concerned with their welfare 
and interested in education; and who directed, or tried to direct, 
their own lives by something not too far distant from Christian 
ideals. And it would be all to the good if, whatever human 
qualities these older people might share with the parents and 
family friends of the students, their education and experience 
were dissimilar; if, indeed, their outlook and conversation (as 
the author of Redbrick University has so well expressed it), were 
not confined to those of Mum and Dad. It is probably quite 
different now, when men do not for the most part enter training 
colleges straight from school, and the cult of egalitarianism has 
eradicated the sense, if not the fact, of inferiority. But in those 
days a boy commonly entered a college with an extremely nar¬ 
row range of experience and ideas, and at the same time 
acutely conscious that he belonged to the inferior of the ‘two 
nations’ whose educational ideals, institutions and opportuni¬ 
ties were so sharply differentiated. For in the men’s colleges of 
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those days there was far too little social mixture. In twelve 
years I remember not more than one or two applications for 
admission from well-known public schools, and very few from 
boys at those grammar schools which have a wider than local 
reputation. The colleges were class institutions in the sense that 
several sections of society were totally unrepresented. The sons 
of the prosperous tradesmen, the farmer and the struggling pro¬ 
fessional man were to be found there, but in far smaller numbers 
than the sons of fathers engaged in the clerical grades of indus¬ 
try, commerce and the public services, or in manual work of 
various degrees of skill. A well-known headmaster of a grammar 
school some time about the year 1930 had described training 
colleges as ‘the last refuge of the mediocre and the impecuni¬ 
ous 3 . An ungenerous and misleading remark, exemplifying at 
its worst the old secondary attitude to the two-year college. Not 
all students were impecunious. Some indeed were desperately 
poor. Others had plenty of pocket money to spend, and the 
resulting contrast occasionally put a severe strain on the good 
sense, and even on the honesty, of those who had least. I can 
recall pitiful cases of stealing (altogether different from the 
adolescent stealing that I had met in school life), where the 
motive was a desire to keep up appearances among more afflu¬ 
ent friends. The mediocre are less easy to discern and label than 
the impecunious. No doubt we had them in plenty. But I was 
impressed not so much by the mediocrity of the men as by the 
wide range of their intelligence and academic ability—uncom¬ 
fortably wide, if instruction and discussion were to be organized 
effectively, and if both the most and the least able were to be 
given a fair deal, At one extreme were a number of men to 
whom the London colleges offered an opportunity to read for 
an external Honours or Pass Degree of the University of Lon¬ 
don concurrently with their preparation for their Teachers’ 
Certificate. This was an extremely inexpensive way to obtain a 
Degree, and I was reproached by an irreverent friend for ‘run¬ 
ning the cheapest Degree shop in the country 3 . Some of these 
men were of first-class ability, as measured by the test of univer¬ 
sity examinations. Perhaps only bad luck or the difference of a 
few meaningless marks in a Higher Certificate Examination had 
debarred them from the financial aid which would have taken 
them to a university. And very likely—for the selection in those 
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days took less account of personal qualities—they were more 
capable than their successful rivals of taking advantage of 
university life. Having in mind the gulf that separated element¬ 
ary and secondary, a man in this position might reflect bitterly, 
if not altogether correctly, that his whole professional career had 
been prejudiced by the result of that one test. At the other ex¬ 
treme was the man who had been fully stretched by the School 
Certificate Examination, and had spent only one year on a 
rather indeterminate course of so-called advanced work in a 
sixth form. I wondered often whether the traditional grammar 
school education was not altogether unsuited to the needs and 
capacities of our weaker students. But among them were men 
whom it would have been wholly wrong to reject, for they had 
the qualities and outlook—none too common—which showed 
that in teaching, more than in any other occupation, they 
would be happy and would feel that they were serving their 
fellow men. 

No question was put to me more frequently than: ‘How many 
of your students have any real sense of vocation?’ The McNair 
Report 1 says bluntly: ‘There are teachers who have chosen 
their profession because they have a call to it which cannot in 
any circumstances be denied. It would, however, be foolish to 
rely upon this missionary spirit for maintaining the supply and 
morale of a quarter of a million teachers.’ That is good sense. 2 
If the question meant how many boys entering college at the 
age of eighteen felt an imperative call to teach, and believed 
that in no other work would they be doing to the same extent 
what some higher power meant them to do, then I think I was 
right to answer, as I commonly did, ‘very few’. Would it have 
been quite healthy had it been otherwise? It is difficult for a 

1 Teachers and Youth Leaders (London: H.M.S.O., 1944). 

2 On the other hand, when there are in society strong and generally 
accepted traditions of belief, religious or political, which it is the recognized 
duty of schools to transmit, the supply of teachers who take a more than 
bread-and-butter interest in their profession is likely to be more constant 
than when the traditions are subject to doubt and disillusionment. The 
teachers in the voluntary schools in the nineteenth century were not all 
‘missionaries’, but in the main, no doubt, they assumed that it was natural 
and proper for education to be in some sense religious. To ignore the rela¬ 
tion in any society between the strength or weakness of faith and the desire 
to teach is to evade an important part of the issue. 
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boy or young man to discern and appreciate all the reasons why 
he may wish to prolong his association with school life, which 
he knows, rather than to plunge into a largely unknown and 
competitive adult world; and it is easy to mistake a tangle of 
inhibitions and apprehensions for a sense of vocation. But the 
question could mean something far more to the point. How 
many students at the end of their course of training and their 
resident college life could be brought to feel that teaching is 
work that merits popular esteem, that they will be happier 
doing that work than any other, and that, if they choose, it can 
be the best way for them of serving both God (if they accept the 
idea of God) and man. To that question my reply would be 
different and more optimistic. 

By the end of the first year it was not, as a rule, difficult to 
know if there were any men who for one reason or another 
were quite unpromising, and it might have been expected that, 
in the interests of the teaching profession and the schools, the 
Board of Education would make it easy to discard them. On the 
contrary, they seemed to make it as difficult as possible. No 
doubt this was partly due to fear of awkward questions from 
parents, Local Authorities and possibly Members of Parliament. 
But I suspect that there may have been some feeling that if a 
Principal had made a bad choice, he had better take the conse¬ 
quences, though obviously they would fall most heavily not on 
the Principal but on the unfortunate children whom the man 
would have in his charge. 

The process of selection by interview was easy enough in 
regard to the best and worst candidates. For the large middle 
section, in the days before selection could be as scientific as it 
claims to be to-day, one naturally looked for the help of testi¬ 
monials and personal requests for information. The practice 
which I inherited was to make inquiry of the headmaster of a 
boy’s grammar school, the head of any school in which he had 
had a short period of teaching, and the clergyman of his parish. 
The replies from the first class were, as one would expect, often 
of the greatest possible help, but they were sometimes sadly non¬ 
committal. There was a human and kindly tendency, too, to 
speak more favourably towards the end of a school year, by 
which time a headmaster naturally liked to have his leavers 
satisfactorily placed. ‘It is remarkable’, said a cynical youth to 
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me once, ‘what virtues your headmaster discovers in you be¬ 
tween December and July.’ To that more than one answer 
might have been made. Of the reports supplied by the heads of 
junior and senior schools I can only say that I found them in 
the main quite useless. The writer’s principal preoccupation 
seemed to be too often to obey a, surely erroneous, idea of the 
dictates of professional loyalty, and to say nothing that could 
possibly prevent a young man from being admitted to a college. 

I doubt whether in twelve years I was treated to as many good 
honest adverse adjectives. The best of the parsons’ reports were 
the most useful of all—shrewd, candid and unvarnished. But I 
am bound to say that my strongest impression was how little 
parsons, as a body, knew about these boys after they went to 
their grammar schools. Some dismissed the matter a little too 
lightly. ‘A cheerful young pagan’, or the equivalent, was not 
uncommon, but not specially revealing. Others apparently 
hoped that ignorance might be cloaked by irrelevance, as in a 
report which pleaded in favour of a candidate that ‘his father 
and grandfather have been sextons in this parish for fifty years’. 

Everything depended, of course, on the quality of the in¬ 
fluences brought to bear on a student for the short space of two 
—or for a small minority three—years. How far could, and did, 
they imbue him with the ideas, first, of a great profession which 
he was entering deliberately, with his eyes open, and not by a 
process of drift; secondly, of himself as potentially a self-respect¬ 
ing, and at least competent, member of that profession? That 
his self-respect was important hardly seems to have occurred to 
those who were responsible for some of the colleges in previous 
years. In the days when school discipline was thought of mainly 
as the imposition of order through fear, and only a half-hearted 
deference was paid to the ideas of trust and responsibility, it 
may have been appropriate for budding teachers to be condi¬ 
tioned for their work by a system of restraint, denial and con¬ 
tinuous surveillance. It was quite inappropriate in the nineteen 
thirties, and coming from Rendcomb, where we had tried to 
reduce rules and restrictions to a minimum, I was horrified by 
the rdgime which I found imposed on these young men. At first 
I thought it was unique, and due to the particular conditions 
and personalities of one college. As I learnt more of the history 
of the colleges as a whole, I was not so sure. It may not have 
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been necessary or desirable for these men to enjoy the same 
liberty as did their contemporaries at one of the older universi¬ 
ties. There was a different tradition, and, after all, they were 
not generally of the same mental calibre. Their previous ideas 
about college life were often woefully silly. More than one of 
them confessed to me that his ideas of how a student ought to 
behave were drawn from American films. It is sometimes for¬ 
gotten, too, how the right kind of discipline can be helped, or 
impeded, by the character of the buildings. To throw ninety 
young men into an inconvenient and unattractive block of 
rooms, and expect them to behave like undergraduates at Ox¬ 
ford and Cambridge is unreasonable. But when all has been 
said, was it reasonable for the men to be confined to college at 
5 p.m. on five days of the week; for them to answer some kind 
of roll-call three or four times a day; for smoking to be dis¬ 
allowed in their study bedrooms; for a tutor to reprove a man 
for working in his study without a coat on a hot summer after¬ 
noon; for the men, in short, to suffer a whole host of indignities 
which at first sight served no other purpose than to satisfy a 
number of rather small-minded people’s desire to exercise 
power? The absurdity of it all was summed up in the story— 
possibly mythical but certainly significant—of a student who 
said to an individual called the Dean of Discipline not long 
before my arrival: ‘Sir, I am a graduate of the University of 
London, I am entitled to the Parliamentary vote and I am 
engaged to be married. Don’t you think that I might be allowed 
to turn on the hot water myself in my bath?’ 

I need hardly say how tempting it was to get rid of all these 
burdens at one sweep. I doubt if it would have been wise, in the 
circumstances of the college at that time. The admirable people 
who comprised my Council were by no means all of a definitely 
emancipative turn of mind, and some equally admirable mem¬ 
bers of the staff were not so much resistant as quite uncompre¬ 
hending. Reluctantly I gave up the idea of one glorious 
seisachtheia for a policy of gradualness which would avoid 
antagonizing people whose sympathies were worth winning. But 
I don’t think we wasted much time, and I believe that in two 
or three years, whatever else may have been imperfect, all the 
worst of the indignities had been removed, and a student could, 
if he wished, lead a reasonably adult and civilized life. 
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One result of the regime that I have described was a kind of 
damping gloom, which had struck me like a wet blanket flap¬ 
ping in my face, when I first entered the building. I recall one 
incident that suggests that I was not alone in this feeling. One 
of my colleagues was telling me in my first term about a course 
for the young clergy of the diocese which was held yearly at the 
college, and was due for the next Easter holidays. ‘I always like 
that week’, he said, ‘if only because then we hear some ordinary 
laughter in the corridors. Oh, I know, 1 he went on, noticing my 
surprise, ‘that we hear occasional shouts and yells, and derisive 
or defiant guffaws. But we do not hear the spontaneous happy 
laughter of educated people. 1 

A further result was inevitable; whenever young people are 
subjected by unsympathetic authority to a regime of vexatious 
and unreasonable restrictions, and have no say in directing 
their own affairs, the customs imposed by their own public 
opinion become hard and narrow. I was not in the least sur¬ 
prised, therefore, to find the men extremely suspicious of any¬ 
thing that seemed unusual, or in the slightest degree eccentric. 
Some instances of this intolerance were merely trivial and silly. 
Public opinion, for example, did not tolerate in general the 
wearing of a moustache. I remember once suggesting to a few 
students that it would not be wholly pernicious for a student to 
wear even a beard—a wholly disinterested suggestion, for I am 
a confirmed antipogonist for reasons connected partly, I suspect, 
with the Old Testament illustrations which I knew as a child, 
and partly with ‘the hirsute and irascible Welshman 1 who for 
five years was my headmaster. My suggestion was regarded as 
almost blasphemous. This intolerance was more serious when it 
meant disapproval of a student who showed special interest in 
his work, or willingness to seek the advice of a tutor. I became 
familiar with the loathsome expression ‘doing a creep 1 , applied, 
for example, to a student who stayed behind after a lecture to 
ask questions—an expression, if ever there was one, that be¬ 
trayed the almost servile mind. The effect of all this was retai'd- 
ing, or even regressive. I hardly realized how absurdly, and 
quite unnecessarily, young in their habits some of these young 
men were, till one day I strolled into the organ loft in the chapel 
when it was empty. The inscriptions scribbled on the walls by 
organ-blowers in their more idle moments took me back in a 
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flash to the less pleasant little boys of my preparatory school. 

It is only fair to recognize that this crude method of social 
education by mob pressure may once have had some justifica¬ 
tion. Students come now from grammar schools, where they 
have had the rough and tumble of ordinary school life. But in 
the old days they were recruited mainly from the ranks of pupil 
teachers, quite often from small country villages. Some of these 
boys, accustomed to exercise premature authority, themselves 
picked out as ‘good boys 1 by their schoolmaster and parson, 
must have been in danger of developing into self-satisfied young 
prigs, and must have been all the better for being taught rather 
sharply that they were less important than they imagined. Un¬ 
fortunately as time went on the practices survived when the 
need for them had disappeared, and their crudity was increased 
by that cult of a spurious toughness which I have mentioned 
already. 

Worst of all, this particular kind of regime inevitably rein¬ 
forced all that was most stupid in their previous attitude to 
authority, and did nothing to foster the healthier conception 
which they should have acquired, not only for their future rela¬ 
tionship with children, but for their attitude as teachers to 
inspectors, local officials and headmasters. Their experience of 
authority had not always been too happy before they entered 
the college. No blame could possibly be attached to the men if 
their reception of a new Principal was, to say the least, suspi¬ 
cious. But coming from the friendly life of several boarding 
schools I could have found, if I had permitted myself to do so, 
the cold sullen resentment with which quite harmless suggestions 
were received extremely depressing. I struck something new in 
collective—not individual—bad manners; and if at the end of 
my first month a friend to whom I could speak freely had asked 
me what I thought of my new flock, I should probably have 
answered: T have never met such an ill-conditioned lot of 
young louts in my life.' 

That would have been a very superficial judgment, and a few 
months later I should have answered quite differently. The 
students were in fact a typical collection of young Englishmen 
from the grammar schools, of rather more than average intelli¬ 
gence, whose natural spontaneity and good humour had tem¬ 
porarily been soured by a stupid tradition and a regime of 
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irritating restrictions and suspicion. The stronger and more in¬ 
telligent personalities among them survived these conditions 
without suffering much harm. The effect on the mass was more 
serious. Collectively they seemed to me far more childish than 
public schoolboys of the same age, though individually they 
were often more mature. But it was not long before I realized 
how much that was promising and agreeable the mass con¬ 
tained, and when, a little later, a Bishop who happened to be 
visiting the college, asked me rather incredulously: 'Do you 
really like training college students? I find that most people 
don’t,’ I was able to answer quite sincerely: 'On the whole, I 
like them very much.’ 

And perhaps this is the place to add that almost my two hap¬ 
piest years as Principal were those in which I found myself 
sharing a common life with the students in a way impossible in 
normal conditions. For two years my family and I lived in a 
hostel with some sixty men in the town to which the circum¬ 
stances of war had removed us. There all of us, adapting our¬ 
selves to the same conditions, eating the same food, and trying 
to enjoy the same lack of amenities, came to know each other as 
we never could have done in the traditional life of the college. 
This process was helped enormously by the fact that my wife 
had undertaken to care for us domestically. In the informal 
family life, which she more than anyone helped to create, bar¬ 
riers disappeared, and I felt more than at any other time that I 
could be of real use to the men; and the warmth and generosity 
of their response were a perpetual delight. 

But if it seemed at first sight that the regime which I have 
described was only the petty tyranny of people who enjoyed 
ordering other people about, it did also represent, in a debased 
form, a tradition of ‘discipline’ in a true sense, that is to say a 
planned and consistent training of character, based on certain 
convictions (erroneous or not) about human nature and human 
destiny; and in so far as those who were still trying to make it 
work had ceased to hold, or had never held, those convictions, 
it afforded another example of that division of aim which 
characterized too many of the Church training colleges of that 
time. 

This division was at least equally apparent in the courses of 
study. Here traces of an old and unresolved disagreement still 
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lingered. Put crudely, the issue was between those who thought 
that the main function of a training college was to tell their 
students what to teach, and those who thought it was to tell 
them how to teach it. 1 In early days, when students did not 
pass through the sixth form of a grammar school, or indeed 
through a grammar school at all—when they must have known 
uncommonly little—it was excusable to put first the content of 
what they would some day have to teach. And when at the 
same time teaching was thought of mainly as imparting infor¬ 
mation, the professional course might appropriately consist of a 
number of technical devices for keeping order, and for render¬ 
ing the necessary information more or less palatable. But the 
difficulty in preparing modern students for their work lay not 
so much in their not knowing enough to teach (though there 
were tutors convinced that they knew far too little) as in their 
having to make an entirely new approach both to teaching and 
to learning. So there were two parties, those who thought that 
a subject was a subject, and should be studied on traditional 
university lines, and those who thought that, on the contrary, 
students should be interested in a subject first and last in rela¬ 
tion to their future work of teaching it to children. As a result 
the subject courses were too often an unsatisfactory comprom¬ 
ise. They were not specially related to the work of a teacher; 
and, unless taken at an advanced level, they had no great cul¬ 
tural value, and quite failed to extend the more able men who 
pursued them. The picture of the overdriven student presented 
in the McNair Report may be justified by the ridiculous num¬ 
ber of subjects which he was formerly required to study simul¬ 
taneously, but it would be quite erroneous to infer that the men 
at the London colleges found their courses particularly difficult. 
The criticism—I can hardly call it a complaint—which I heard 
too often was that they ‘had done it all before’. 

The men who were reading for external Degrees saw the 
matter quite simply. They hunted their Degrees, partly, no 
doubt, for cultural reasons, but mainly because a Degree might 
lead to a post in a grammar school, and because it had a 

1 Or, more accurately, between what to teach and how to educate, for in 
some quarters the claims of instruction as such were already diminishing 
rapidly. Both parties professed to recognize a third function—to help the 
student to develop as a person. 
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definite monetary value. Anything which diverted them from 
the scent was to most of them an infernal nuisance. It always 
surprised me that the Board of Education permitted these con¬ 
current courses to continue. I was glad to have these rather 
more able men contributing to the life of the college, but the 
principle was all wrong. The proper place for young men to 
take a university course is a—preferably residential—university, 
in a college life of the right quality, and with teachers of the 
right calibre. Possibly a more satisfactory synthesis might have 
been worked out if Education (meaning certain sides of the 
principles and history of Education) had been one of the three 
subjects required for a Pass Degree. But at that time it was not. 

In the crude form in which I have put it, and in which I 
heard it so often put by others, the antithesis of academic versus 
professional could not be reconciled; for it was largely an un¬ 
real antithesis. What was needed was a new conception of the 
work of a training college, a conception which I assume has now 
been generally adopted. A student enters a college to be 
prepared for his life’s work, and for that purpose to study 
education—not the theory or practice of education alone, nor 
in the first instance education in relation to any one kind of 
school or study, but education as a whole. The function of a 
college is best described in language to be found, in a slightly 
different context, in one of the best books ever written about the 
intellectual side of education. ‘The way in which a university 
should function’, wrote Whitehead, ‘in the preparation for an 
intellectual career ... is by promoting the imaginative con¬ 
sideration of the various general principles underlying that 
career. Its students thus pass into their period of technical 
apprenticeship with their imaginations already practised in 
connecting details with general principles. The routine then 
receives its meaning, and also illuminates the principles which 
give it that meaning.’ 1 Well, a training college cannot fulfil all 
the functions of a university, but if it does not promote that 
‘imaginative consideration’ of general principles it had better 
not exist. How far the second stage of ‘apprenticeship’ belongs 
rightly to teaching supervised by the college, and how far to the 
first years of full-time work in a school, is debatable. I shall sug- 

1 The Aims of Education, by A. N. Whitehead (Williams and Norgate, 
193a), pp. 145-6. 
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gest an arrangement which seems to me to be well worth con¬ 
sidering. Once the imagination has been kindled for the educa¬ 
tive process as a whole, all the different subjects and studies and 
methods will fall into their place as, in one sense, ‘details’ and, 
in another, the different instruments which players of varied 
taste and skill will play in the same orchestra. Only, as White- 
head insisted, this demands tutors and lecturers whose learning 
—and in this case their professional competence—is lighted up 
with imagination. 

The professional course of that time seemed to me to lack 
both inspiration and practical relevance, and I was never happy 
about it. Linked closely with the religious teaching of the college 
it should have been the core of the studies as a whole, giving 
them purpose and meaning. But it was so far from that, and in 
some ways so remote from the men’s conscious needs, that I 
found it difficult always to take it seriously. 

The ‘imaginative consideration of general principles’ which 
should have given the inspiration or impetus to the beginner, 
certainly should have included some history of education (which 
is not the same thing as the history of educational theory or 
theorists) in order to give him some idea of the heritage to which 
he had succeeded. He should have learnt something about the 
relation of education to social and economic conditions, and of 
the interaction of education and public opinion. Indeed I be¬ 
lieve that to the man teacher, who has not the woman’s innate 
propensity to care deeply about the young, a real enthusiasm for 
education often comes first from an interest in social and politi¬ 
cal issues. From the first he should have felt that Christian belief 
about human nature and duty and discipline had the most in¬ 
timate bearing on his professional studies. Instead of that, I felt 
that men were plunged prematurely into theorizing about 
child psychology before they had an opportunity to observe 
children for themselves in school, or had any idea either of the 
purpose of education or of the limitations and conditions in 
which it is carried on. The result was an unfortunate unreality, 
particularly in the treatment of psychology, which suffered as 
well from an altogether too gingerly approach to the uncon¬ 
scious. I came to the conclusion that much of the time would 
have been better spent on teaching the men something about 
their own mental make-up, about the motives which may 
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determine a man to be a teacher, and about the qualities which 
may affect for good or ill his relations with other people and 
society at large. How often I have listened to lectures on educa¬ 
tion, reasonably good in themselves and most conscientiously 
prepared, but largely ineffective because the men had not the 
experience to enable them to connect the lecturer’s admonitions 
with life. They did not know the questions to which the lecturer 
was giving, or trying to give, the answers. The McNair Report, 
in a masterpiece of polite understatement, says ‘we should not 
be dealing faithfully with our subject if we did not record that 
one of the criticisms levelled against the training colleges by 
some of the young teachers who gave evidence to us was that 
those who instructed and supervised them in the arts of teach¬ 
ing were not always themselves sufficiently acquainted with 
school conditions and practice’. As a general rule it is, of course, 
preposterous that anyone should lecture on educational 
methods and school organization unless he has had himself 
successful, and not too remote, teaching experience. But it was 
not only on one side that experience was lacking. When I over¬ 
heard from study windows the education lectures described in 
less polite monosyllables, I could not be altogether unsympa¬ 
thetic, for I felt that the soil, through no fault of its own, had 
been imperfectly tended before the seed was scattered. 

At last I was altogether convinced that the whole relation of 
college to school experience needed radical alteration. Everyone 
seems now to be agreed that for young men entering college at 
the age of eighteen or twenty two years is not long enough for 
the whole course of professional preparation. With that I concur, 
though I believe, too, that a very different kind of preparation 
may be desirable for a man or woman who wishes to be recog¬ 
nized as a qualified teacher at a more advanced age. But even 
for the younger entrant I believe that two years is not too short 
but too long a period before he gains that experience in schools 
which will enable him at any rate to ask the right questions. I 
should like to see trial of a scheme by which a young man would 
enter his college in the first instance for a period of about six 
months. The object of that period would be threefold. He would 
receive the introductory—it is to be hoped inspirational 
teaching which I have already mentioned; his tutor would get 
to know something of his potentialities and outlook, and would 
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gain his confidence; he would learn those elementary points of 
method and child management which would enable him to 
avoid the beginner’s worst mistakes, and to be something better 
than a liability on a school staff. To the last of these aims it will 
be objected that I am advocating a course of‘tips for teachers’. 
But there is nothing much wrong with ‘tips’, provided that they 
are based on sound principles, and that the man who uses them 
is not left too long without a full understanding of what he is 
doing. At the end of this initial period I would send a student 
into a school for nine or ten months as a member of a staff. 
After that experience he would return for the remainder of the 
two or three years which have to be spent in college. It would 
be essential to this plan that his tutor should visit him during 
his period in the school, and should be able to help him with 
advice and encouragement. It would be essential, too, that a 
man should feel all the time that he was a member of his college, 
and it would be all to the good if he could be recalled thither 
before his final return for courses of a week or week-end, 
when his tutor would have further opportunities to get to know 
him. 

I know very well that administrative and financial objections 
can be advanced against this proposal, though the financial 
ones might turn out to be less than a first view suggests. I know, 
too, that I have left many questions unanswered. At what rate 
should students be paid during their nine or twelve months in 
school? How much time (not, I suggest, very much) would be 
allowed off from the full working week for private reading and 
observation? How would the schools be selected, and would the 
staffs of those schools receive additional remuneration? Never¬ 
theless I believe that if the preparation of teachers were taken 
as seriously as, say, technical education some schemes on these 
lines would prove to have substantial advantages. It would give 
meaning and reality to the books read and the lectures heard in 
college. It would bring in the practised craftsman in his work¬ 
shop—the school—to help in the education of the novice. It 
would almost inevitably make still closer the partnership of the 
colleges and the Local Education Authorities in this enormously 
important work. 

An interrupted course of this kind would not lend itself to the 
test of one final examination; and many would regard that as an 
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advantage. It is extremely doubtful whether any sound course 
of teacher training, with its subtle blend of the practical and the 
theoretical and its dual emphasis on the art and science of 
teaching, can be in any satisfactory way examinable. The ex¬ 
perience of the emergency training colleges seems to show that 
a final external examination is unnecessary. Everything points 
at present to the desirability in future of internal examinations, 
with some kind of standardization by discerning arbiters, sym¬ 
pathetic, but prepared, if necessary, to be thoroughly disagree¬ 
able. When I first became a Principal it was not so long since 
the final examination was wholly external, and conducted by 
officers of the Board of Education. Some of my senior colleagues 
still regretted the disappearance of an examination which had 
been, in their opinion, so efficient and impartial. But for several 
years the examining body had been the University, and it 
always seemed to me, who had been brought up in the old- 
fashioned tradition of the external examination, that in its 
compromise between external and internal the elaborate system 
to which we were subjected, though designed with the best in¬ 
tentions, brought us in fact the worst of both worlds. The 
examination papers in each subject were the result of consulta¬ 
tion between the lecturers of the different colleges in a group 
and an examiner appointed by the Delegacy of the University. 
Any of them could suggest questions, but the final form of the 
paper might be known to some only of the lecturers, who were 
examiners for that year, and to the representative of the Univer¬ 
sity. In an imperfect world this practice appeared to be liable to 
abuse, or at least to misunderstanding, as illustrated by a letter 
written some years before by a lecturer at another college who 
did not know the forthcoming questions to one who did. 

£ We have just got over School Practice’, ran this epistle, 
‘and are on ordinary routine again. With a very large number 
taking Gertif. this year I have plenty of work. I wondered 
whether you would save me slogging through the syllabus by 
giving me some idea what to expect this year. If you would I 
should be immensely relieved. We are getting our tennis courts 
into order, and must try to fix a half-day this summer. You could 
bring the wife as well.’ Not even the pleasant domestic touch 
could prevent me from feeling that somehow this was not quite 
as it should be. 
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The whole system of examination was in fact a very large and 
creaking sledge-hammer, which cracked a diminutive nut. Al¬ 
most all the candidates—at any rate in the men’s colleges— 
passed the examination. Those who constituted the small 
minority who failed, or were referred, could easily have been 
detected, or weeded out, at an earlier stage, and it would have 
been possible to arrange some less elaborate procedure for those 
recommended for distinction, if an external test were con¬ 
sidered desirable. 

I have almost ignored so far the fact that the college was a 
Church of England college; yet it was that fact that was sup¬ 
posed to give point and purpose to its existence. It was dis¬ 
appointing, therefore, to discover how little direct interest in 
the work of the colleges—at least within my own experience— 
was shown by the clergy. It is true that the college of which I 
was privileged to be head was not a diocesan college, and was 
not therefore the direct concern of any large and organized 
body of clergy. Nevertheless, I was surprised to find how far we 
were left alone, particularly in three respects. Scarcely ever did 
I receive letters from parochial clergy, showing any interest in 
boys from their parishes, after they had entered the college, and 
it was difficult to avoid the conclusion that too often when a boy 
left his primary school for the grammar school, his parish priest 
automatically ceased to be concerned with him. 

Again, it might have been expected that, when there was a 
vacancy on the staff for a chaplain, there would be little diffi¬ 
culty in finding a suitable man for the post. Here was an oppor¬ 
tunity for a man with academic interests, fond of community 
life, who could appreciate the almost unlimited field for per¬ 
sonal work among young men, and for contributing through 
them, and by his own efforts, to Christian education. Nobody 
could have been more fortunate than I was in my first appoint¬ 
ment of a chaplain, who happened to have returned from the 
mission field in time to begin his work in a training college at 
the same time as myself. But, later on, when I had to make 
similar appointments, I was astonished at the small number of 
candidates, and at the apparent inability of bishops and others 
whom I consulted to suggest men with obvious qualifications 
for the work. 

Even more serious seemed to me to be the lack of organiza- 
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tion for securing some of the best students on leaving college for 
work in Church schools. Year by year, as the summer term 
came round, representatives of Local Education Authorities 
would come to select men for service in their areas, and the 
majority of the most promising students had been offered posts 
well before the end of their last term. It is true that sometimes I 
received letters from an individual manager of a Church school, 
asking me to recommend a man for a particular post in his 
school. But there was no attempt made by, say, a diocesan 
educational body to be early in the field, and to select suitable 
men for some of the posts likely to be vacant in the Church 
schools of the diocese in the coming school year. Yet, surely, 
some organization would have been possible? The objection 
which was raised when I made this suggestion to various in¬ 
dividuals—namely that the Church schools in a diocese reflected 
such different colours of churchmanship as to make any agree¬ 
ment in selection impossible—was one that I found difficult to 
credit. Indeed I sometimes wondered when I read speeches 
delivered in the Church Assembly and at diocesan conferences, 
whether the clergy as a whole believed that in the colleges the 
Church had an asset of any great value, and that the Church 
training colleges really deserved their name. 

Whether they did so deserve was a question which caused me 
continually a good deal of uneasiness. There was always a 
doubt in my mind whether a good many people who contributed 
in different ways to the maintenance of the colleges, and spoke 
on their behalf, did not do so in the belief that they were some¬ 
thing quite different from what in fact they were—something 
far more like what I had expected to find them; in brief, that 
they were colleges which attracted students just because they 
were Church colleges, professing to give Christian teaching, and 
sending out into the service of the schools men who ceteris paribus 
would prefer to work in a Church school, or, if working in a 
county school, would wish to take an active part in religious 
instruction. Neither of these beliefs was true, except with serious 
modifications. The majority of men certainly had no positive 
preference for a Church school. Some students would maintain, 
with varying degrees of sincerity, that they felt that they would 
do better work for Christian education in a county school than 
in a voluntary school. But I think it has to be admitted that, 
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whatever their personal convictions might be, in the years of 
which I am writing a high proportion of the men leaving 
Church colleges had no definite desire to take an active part in 
religious instruction, whether in a Church school or elsewhere. 
That would have been a severe condemnation of the colleges 
and their influence, if these same men when they selected a col¬ 
lege had done so because it offered opportunities for advancing 
their own religious education. But that reason in fact influenced 
comparatively few. A far greater number were guided by some 
family connection with a particular college, its proximity to 
their home, its athletic or academic reputation, or some con¬ 
sideration of an entirely non-religious character; and, taking 
the Church colleges as a whole, it would be true to say that a 
considerable number of students entered them because they 
could not obtain admission anywhere else. It has to be remem¬ 
bered that in the later years between the two wars there were 
times when a principal was sorely tempted for financial reasons 
to admit to a college students whose personal qualifications for 
embarking on a life of teaching would hardly bear close 
examination. 

The position indeed with regard to religious education inside 
the colleges was that there were two distinct classes of student, 
to each of whom one had a duty and responsibility, and the two 
responsibilities were not always easily exercised together. There 
were those who had been brought up as rather more than 
nominal Christians, or even churchmen, and who wanted to 
continue their own religious education, and to share their con¬ 
victions with others. They expected to find in a Church college 
not the theological college which it ought not to be, but the 
college with a theology, which it ought to be. To satisfy their 
needs there was the traditional arrangement of Chapel services, 
which all were expected to attend, the lectures on the method¬ 
ology of religious instruction and the opportunity for a specially 
keen student to take Divinity as a subject in his course. It must 
be remembered, however, that before the concordat which pre¬ 
ceded the Act of 1944 Divinity was an additional optional sub¬ 
ject, success in which did not contribute to obtaining the 
Teacher’s Certificate. 

There was also the unfortunately named Archbishop’s Ex¬ 
amination, the associations of which at the College which I 
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knew best had become mildly comic, and certainly not con¬ 
ducive to religious education. The compulsory lectures in pre¬ 
paration for this were keenly resented by many of the men, who 
had a full time-table of lectures for their certificate or degree 
courses, and were sceptical of the value of the Archbishop’s 
Certificate even if they took the trouble to obtain it. I was told 
that men who obtained a first class were customarily ‘bumped’ 
by their fellows, and the general attitude to the examination is 
illustrated by the action of a student who had just secured his 
Certificate, and passed in the corridor a friend who had been 
unsuccessful. ‘What, didn’t you manage to get yours, old chap?’ 
he remarked genially, tearing his Certificate across. ‘Bad luck. 
Have half of mine.’ What was rather disagreeable was to find 
that many students who would have scorned any kind of un¬ 
fairness in any other examination felt that in this connection 
the ordinary code did not apply. It did not seem to me that 
extraordinary precautions against fraud would be appropriate, 
and I fell back finally on a refusal to sign a Certificate unless the 
recipient assured me verbally that it had been gained by honest 
means. 

It was not, or should not have been, very difficult to fulfil one’s 
obligations to the class of students who had entered the college 
just because they were members of the Church of England. But 
admission was not by any means confined to these men. It was 
not intended by the Board of Education that it should be so 
confined. By a regulation dating from the time when it was part 
of Liberal orthodoxy to suspect voluntary schools and voluntary 
colleges, not more than half the applicants in any one year 
could be excluded on religious grounds. And though there was 
some uncertainty as to the precise interpretation of this rule, 
and it was easy to render it nugatory, there were so few men’s 
colleges other than Church colleges that the latter inevitably 
contained a large number of men whose reasons for wishing to 
be admitted to a religious foundation were not in any sense 
religious. Whether there had ever been, or has been since, an 
occasion when, in return for some decrease in their number, the 
Church colleges could have obtained complete freedom in the 
selection of students I do not know. But I soon came to the con¬ 
clusion, which nothing that has happened since has shaken, 
that such an arrangement, if it could have been effected, would 
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have been wholly beneficial to the Church, and that here, as so 
often in contemporary education, the apparent advantages in 
quantity were gained only at a serious cost in quality. Of the 
second category of students the greater number were not in the 
least consciously anti-religious, though some of them were 
decidedly anti-clerical. It was indeed rather appalling to dis¬ 
cover how much ill will or misunderstanding a parson had 
sometimes caused by a few thoughtless or apparently snobbish 
words. But their chief difficulty was their ignorance. There had 
been no religious observance in their homes, the Scripture lesson 
in their schools had had no obvious relation to the rest of their 
lives, and they were left either indifferent or unsatisfied. Others 
affected a more militant agnosticism or atheism. The influence 
of their homes and their secondary education had resulted in 
either a kind of half-baked materialism or a crude belief that 
somehow or other ‘Science’ had driven religion altogether out 
of court. The crudity of the beliefs of some of these boys was 
astonishing. In so far as they were genuinely interested in a sup¬ 
posed conflict between religion and science they were often at 
least fifty years out of date. 

Clearly the missionary work which was necessary in order to 
arouse in these students a genuine sympathy and respect for 
religious education was a special responsibility requiring its own 
methods. It was not long before I began to doubt—and my 
doubts have been confirmed by what I have seen and heard 
since of a number of emergency training colleges—whether it 
was work that could be performed most successfully in a college 
belonging to any one denomination, and standing professedly 
for one particular way of looking at both religion and life. The 
influence of contra-suggestion on the indifferent and hostile was 
too strong. I believe that the work can be done better in a col¬ 
lege which gives every opportunity for members of different 
denominations to uphold in general discussion the case for reli¬ 
gious education, but lays no obligations in the way of religious 
observance or profession on individual students. If I were asked 
how any religious influence can be effective in a college in these 
conditions, I should reply that it can be exercised in the only 
two ways in which it is likely to be generally and permanently 
effective in any kind of training college. 

First, by the regular but informal contact of students with 
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Christian tutors. By that I do not mean merely that the lec¬ 
turers of the college should be nominally Christian. I mean that 
every student should share with a group of his fellows a tutor, 
who would take a personal interest in him throughout his course, 
help him in some part of his studies and be ready to be con¬ 
sulted on any of the problems and difficulties which confront a 
young man entering on his life’s work; and, further, that the 
tutors to whom this work is assigned should be men who, with¬ 
out any fuss or priggishness, would make it quite plain that both 
their own plan of living and the counsel which they gave to 
others arose directly from their religious convictions. Whether a 
tutorial system of this kind was at all common in Church col¬ 
leges before the war I do not know. I suspect that it was not. 
Whether the staffs of the men’s colleges were generally capable 
of making it effective I have grave doubts. For my own part I 
was exceptionally fortunate in my colleagues in more ways than 
one. A few of them, unlike most lecturers in training colleges, 
had known the life of good boarding schools, and realized what 
the work of a house master or house tutor could be at its best. But 
I will not claim that the tutorial system, as I tried to arrange it, 
was ever anything but very imperfect. I spoke of an informal 
relation between student and tutor, and informality, within 
easily intelligible limits, appears to me to be essential. How far 
the anti-clerical and superficially anti-religious attitude that I 
have described was due to a wrong attitude to authority in 
general it is difficult to say. Some day, no doubt, the psycholo¬ 
gists will work out the relation in the mind of the growing boy 
or girl between the idea of human authority and the idea of 
divine authority. Meanwhile it seemed to me quite clear that 
the ignorance and prejudice of these boys of eighteen and nine¬ 
teen would be dispelled far more easily by someone who could 
be, on occasion, if not in locofratris, at any rate in loco amici rather 
than by someone who was always in loco magistri. 

There is a second, and no less valuable, way by which some 
idea of the meaning of religion—or at least of religious doctrine 
—can be introduced to students who previously had been in¬ 
different or vaguely hostile to its claims. It is through their study 
of the principles of education. It is, after all, that study which 
they come to college to pursue, though they may have thought 
of it rather as ‘learning how to teach’. It is central to the pre- 
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paration for their future life and work, and those who lecture 
on their professional subjects, and direct their first efforts to put 
into practice what they have learnt, hold inevitably in their 
eyes a position of special authority. A senior lecturer in educa¬ 
tion, if he is the right man, can probably do more in the long 
run for Christian education than even a principal or chaplain. 
It is his work to show that educational method derives from 
principles, and these in turn from a certain interpretation of 
life; and if his own interpretation is Christian (and if he is 
willing to say so), it will colour the whole conception of educa¬ 
tion that he imparts to his students. He can maintain, if he 
believes it to be true, that, in the words of Professor Jeffreys, 
‘there is a reciprocity between good education and good religion 
such that, if we start from the claims of Christianity, we find 
ourselves committed to enlightened principles of education, and, 
if we follow out faithfully the implications of our acknowledged 
educational principles, we find ourselves committed to nothing 
less than Christianity’. 1 But he is not likely to be convincing 
unless his own belief is solidly grounded, and his reading and 
interests theological as well as educational. 

It would be absurd to pretend that in the nineteen thirties 
lecturers in education possessing these qualifications were found 
readily; nor, if they were forthcoming, was their task an easy 
one. They had to present to their students some kind of recon¬ 
ciliation between the idealistic purpose inherent in any kind of 
religious education and the naturalistic methods advocated with 
increasing fervour in quarters which were regarded, or regarded 
themselves, as enlightened. Nor was their task made easier by 
the influence of that brilliant book which more than any other 
in those years was increasingly accepted as educational ortho¬ 
doxy—Nunn’s Education: Its Data and First Principles. Though the 
book itself was probably considered in some colleges to be too 
difficult for students, its influence was pervasive, and in a 
diluted form reached many who themselves had not read it. 
Nobody of sense will deny the distinction of the book and of the 
mind which conceived it. But it is fairly safe to assume that to 
some of those who were teaching in denominational training 
colleges it brought perplexity rather than comfort. ‘Those who 

1 Education—Christian or Pagan, by M. V. C. Jeffreys (University of London 
Press), p. 40. 
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knew Nunn’, wrote Mr. J. S. Ross in an able and appreciative 
review of the final edition of the book, ‘will agree that for him 
the Biblical description of man. as “a little lower than angels” 
would be more acceptable than the biological one as “a little 
higher than the animals”.’ But everyone did not know Nunn, 
and ‘one may wish,’ to quote Mr. Ross again, ‘that he had 
provided us with a fuller exposition of his doctrine of value’. 

I am writing about a period that ended fourteen or fifteen 
years ago, and it may be that the religious difficulties of the 
Church colleges, as I have described them, are now as remote 
as the former financial conditions. The war and the subsequent 
years must have made some of the problems easier to solve, if 
only by defining them more sharply. The new scales of salary 
should make it easier to secure staffs of the right character and 
qualifications. Nothing that I have written should be taken to 
imply any lack of faith in the future of the Church colleges, if 
they are granted fair conditions, and quality is not sacrificed to 
quantity. The denominational colleges have indeed great oppor¬ 
tunities. They should be more free than other colleges and 
departments from the uncertainty and lack of purpose which 
are the bane of contemporary education, and they should be 
more able, therefore, to present to their students a body of 
educational principles based on a coherent and avowed inter¬ 
pretation of life. They represent, too, the partnership of State 
and society—or voluntary cohesions which form part of society 
—in a form simpler than others, and one less likely to be wrested 
from its true educational purpose by other than educational 
forces. The direct grant, applied to schools which serve in the 
main local needs, has social and educational associations which 
are controversial. But it is wholly appropriate to voluntary 
training colleges, for they admit students from all parts,_ and 
should be free to pursue their aims unaffected by the political 
and personal ambitions or conflicts of any one locality. Any 
threat to the distinctive character of the colleges seems now to 
lie in a quarter unsuspected in the years of which I am record¬ 
ing my impressions. Closer association with a university may 
involve in the long run some loss of individuality. But that is a 
danger which foresight and determination should be able to 

The prospects of the training colleges are, then, immeasurably 
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better than they were before the two wars, even if the quality of 
their students remains much the same. The McNair Report, in 
spite of omissions and evasions, came a great deal nearer than 
any previous inquiry to the heart of the problem, and recom¬ 
mended a coherent and integrated system of providing teachers 
for all hinds of school. It may have succeeded in enhancing the 
importance of professional education of teachers in the eyes of 
administrators and some sections of the general public. The 
financial position of the voluntary colleges has been improved 
out of all recognition. Higher esteem will attract better quali¬ 
fied men and women to the staffs, and improved salaries, com¬ 
pared with those of other teachers, will have the same effect. 
The emergency colleges offered a challenge and a stimulus, for 
they had the advantage over the more permanent institutions 
that virtually all their lecturers had successful and recent teach¬ 
ing experience in schools. There can be no question that the 
colleges as a whole are more alert and alive than twenty, or 
perhaps fifty years ago. 

Yet certain questions remain unanswered. There is the funda¬ 
mental question whether any kind of professional preparation 
on a national scale can be more than superficial until there is 
more general agreement on the belief about the nature of man 
and society which we wish to be presented in the schools. To 
that question, for it ends by becoming a religious or philo¬ 
sophical question, it would be absurd to expect any answer 
from an official inquiry or report. Too many interests and 
prejudices are involved, and complete candour might be too 
embarrassing. The most that can be expected is that in the 
next few decades the question will be asked by more people and 
with greater insistence. 

Again, has not a great opportunity to promote the unity of 
the profession by breaking down the social isolation of the col¬ 
leges been missed? It is true that the McNair Report states that 
‘we shall recommend changes which will also aim at unifying 
the teaching profession as a whole’. But union is more impor¬ 
tant than unification, and it is doubtful whether recent re¬ 
organization has brought anything into the daily life of a train¬ 
ing college student—destined for a primary or secondary 
modern school—which will draw him closer in understanding 
to the student who is destined for the public or grammar school. 
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In the present stern conflict of education against materialism, 
vulgarity and mass-suggestion, and with an increasing menace 
of political pressure, of one kind or another, the unity of 
teachers is more necessary than ever. Yet internal divisions re¬ 
main, and they are largely the result of ignorance and misunder¬ 
standing, which could he diminished if all teachers spent some 
part of their professional education in the same colleges. There 
are, no doubt, cogent reasons why all teachers cannot enter 
uni versities. But could not some of the training colleges have 
been made into colleges of education (their exact title does not 
matter for the moment) in which graduates would have spent 
their year of professional education alongside their non-gradu¬ 
ate fellows? This would have involved changes in the govern¬ 
ment of the colleges, high expenditure on staff and buildings, 
and many material and mental adjustments. But the result 
might have been a profession more united, and at the same time 
internally more flexible and variegated; and everything that 
had to do with the preparation of the teacher might have 
acquired a new status and public esteem. It is true that a cer¬ 
tain number of graduate students are permitted by the Ministry 
of Education to take a one-year course at some training colleges, 
and they can be a most valuable element in college life. But 
their number is relatively small. I am thinking of a far more 
comprehensive, indeed revolutionary policy. 

The objection which will be raised immediately is that this 
suggestion would preclude the universities from making their 
rightful and necessary contribution to the national system of 
education. But it is arguable that the universities do not neces¬ 
sarily make their most appropriate contribution by giving to the 
whole mass of graduate students a one-year’s course before they 
enter on their work in schools, and that to relieve them of this 
burden would enable them to perform another function of 
greater value, for which they have unique qualifications. The 
first contribution of universities to national education obviously 
lies in the high academic quality of their degree courses. An¬ 
other lies in the promotion of educational research, which does 
not in the least imply a direct concern with the whole mass of 
intending graduate teachers in their final year. But there is 
anothex" function which schools or faculties of education in the 
universities might have performed to the great advantage of 
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education, as a whole—a function somewhat analogous to that 
performed by the Staff College for the Army. 

The young officer admitted to the Staff College has not only 
to show exceptional capacity and power of application, he has 
also proved himself in the working conditions of regimental life. 
He is not beginning to be a soldier. He is a soldier already, who 
is going to acquire greater military knowledge, and fit himself 
for greater military responsibility. Everyone familiar with 
schools can think of exceptionally able teachers who after some 
six or seven years of service arrive at a turning point which may 
be decisive. They may have started brilliantly, but then en¬ 
countered depressing conditions, and need to be caught up by 
some fresh inspiration if they are not to sink back into medioc¬ 
rity. Or, again, they may have retained their enthusiasm, but 
are clearly making their attack on too narrow a front, and their 
vision needs width and depth. Others of equal ability, but ‘late 
developers’ in their profession, may have only realized the full 
meaning and possibilities of their work when they have been 
teaching for several years. If men and women in these categories 
—and others too who have proved their worth—could leave their 
schools for a year or two, and be brought into contact with the 
first-rate minds and intellectual stimulus that only a university 
can provide, there would be created a reservoir of quality from 
which could be drawn (not exclusively nor, of course, immedi¬ 
ately) the future leaders of the profession. I am thinking of 
courses of study to which the sociologist, the political scientist, 
the philosopher and the theologian would contribute—not only 
the educationist—courses designed to supply or suggest some 
foundation on which a coherent conception of education can 
rest. To the discussion of these deeper problems, at once pro¬ 
fessional and more than professional, the selected men and 
women would bring minds avid for knowledge, sharpened by 
the difficulties that their own experience had discovered and 
impatient alike of the superficial and the doctrinaire. Two 
objections to the proposal will occur to readers. First, it would 
be expensive. To which it is a partial answer that money thus 
expended might be a better national investment than the cost 
of the proposed third year for all teachers, many of whom are 
women who will leave the profession before the age of thirty. A 
few decades of quality before quantity are sadly overdue in the 
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educational world. Secondly, at a time when a sentimental, but 
not necessarily ingenuous, egalitarianism is so common, could 
any system of selection to the ‘staff college’ be devised which 
would not be regarded by the profession as invidious? That 
obstacle might indeed be formidable; my respect for the pro¬ 
fession is too great for me to regard it as insuperable. 

In the long run the status of training colleges will depend 
mainly on the esteem in which they are held by teachers them¬ 
selves; on whether their former students believe in them as 
generations of public school men believed in the public schools, 
or as Oxford and Cambridge men have believed so often in the 
virtues of the college life that they knew as undergraduates. 
This will mean a great deal more than a kind of quasi-adoles¬ 
cent loyalty and memories of good fellowship. It will mean a 
firm conviction that the colleges have in fact given teachers the 
right kind of preparation for life, not only by enlarging their 
knowledge, introducing them to the technique of their craft, 
and fostering their hopes and ideals, but also by telling them 
the truth about how their profession stands in relation to society 
and the opinion of their fellow men. 
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